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CONVERSATIONAL DRAWING LESSONS FOR INFANTS. 


BY MRS. E. MORTIMER, 
Author of Practical Kindergarten Lessons for English Infant 
Schools ; Lecturer on the Kindergarten at the Home and Colonial 
Training College. 


XI.—Verticat Lines, § Squares Lone. 
ONLY two of these exercises are given because those 
of X. (vertical lines 4 squares long) may again be made 
to apply to lines of 5 squares long. 


XII.—ComBinaTIONS OF VERTICAL LINES OF DIFFERENT 
LENGTHS, I TO 5 SQuaRES Lona. 

All the exercises given under IV. (combination of 
vertical lines 1 to 3 squares) may be used by adding 
the two longer lines of 4 and 5 squares. Besides these 
several others are given. It will be found that these 
require great care and accuracy. The children will 
have to count the spaces and lines, and be careful to 
draw the lines in their right places. The teacher also 
should be sure to make the children draw each line 
with one stroke of the pencil. Two spaces should be 
left between each repetition of a pattern, so that each 
one stands out quite distinct. 


Notes oF A LESSON ON PATTERN 7 (XIL.). 

The children to be provided with ruled books and 
nicely sharpened pencils, and the teacher to have a 
blackboard ruled like the children’s books. 

Now, children, look at the blackboard. Where 
have I put the chalk ? On the-top corner of the first 
square. Yes; now count each square as I point to it. 
The children count five. Yes ; now I am going to put 
a tiny dot there, and now watch. What have I done? 
Drawn a line from the top of the first square to the 
dot. What kind of line? A long vertical line. Let 
me see who can draw a line like this one. 

Now point to the next top corner and count two 
below it. How maay corners will that make? Three. 
That is quite right ; from there count four squares 
down and put a little mark. Now draw a line along 
the four squares. What kind of line have you just 
drawn? A vertical one. How many squares lower 
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did you begin it? Where does it stop? One square 
lower than the first. Now look at the board while I 
draw the next lines Where did I begin it? Two 
squares lower than the last line. And where did I 
finish ? One square lower than the last one. How 
long have I drawn it? Three squareslong. The next 
line is to be two squares long, and I am going to begin 
it two squares lower than the last. How low down 
must I draw it? One square lower than the last. 
Now look again. What have I drawn now? A line 
one square long. Now let us see what we have drawn. 
A line 5 squares long, one 4 squares, one 3 squares, 
one 2 squares, and one I square. Where do the lines 
begin? Each one 2 squares lower than the last one. 
Now, how do they finish ? Each one 1 square lower 
than the last one. Yes; you must notice very care- 
fully that each line begins 2 squares lower and leaves 
off 1 square lower. Now, we have finished one part 
of the pattern, and we have three other parts to do 
before it is complete. I think you will be able to do 
the next more quickly. Which was the last line you 
drew? Yes, now draw another one by the side of it. 
We next want a line 2 squares long, just like the one 
on the other side. All of you try and draw it. That 
is right. I wonder who could draw the line 3 squares 
long. Well, Mary, you come and do it on the black- 
board. That is right ; now all do it. What other 
lines are there to draw? The 4 and 5 squares. Well, 
see if you can draw them like I do on the board. Now 
you see you have drawn the right-hand side exactly 
like the left. We have now drawn the top half of your 
pattern, and we have to make the bottom match the 
top half. 


We must first draw on 1 square under the one 
square. Then for the next line begin 1 square lower, 
and draw down 2 squares. Now begin 1 square lower, 
and draw down 3 squares. The next line begin 1 
square lower, and draw down 4 squares, and draw the 
last line down 5 squares. Is this part like the first ? 
Yes, a little. What is the difference? It is turned 
upside down. How much lower down did you begin 
each line in the top part? And in the bettom part? 
Yes, in the top part you begin each line 2 squares 
lower than the last, and finish ene square lower. In 
the bottom part you begin each line 1 square lower, 
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XI. Combination of different lengths 
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and finish 2 squares lower. 
on the blackboard. 


Now look at the pattern 
Do you think it is finished? 
Well, what is there todo? Yes, the other half of the 


bottom. Try if you can draw it. Which part will 
you make it like? Like the bottom part that is done. 

Now we will draw the pattern again. You must be 
careful where you begin. Look where my pencil is. 
On which line have Idrawn? Yes, I have missed one 
line. Now you must miss one line, then begin your 
pattern, and see if you can do it very nicely. Draw 
very slowly, and mind you begin your lines in the 
right places. Do not forget that if you begin two 
below you end only one below, and when you have to 
begin one lower you finish two squares below. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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PRACTICAL NEEDLEWORK. 


BY J. W. WARREN, 
Inspectress of Needlework, Leicester School Board. 





My paper this month will be chiefly about the gar- 
ments of Standard IV., and if time permit a talk about 
the specimens of Standard V. 

On reference to the sheet it will be found that only 
a chemise and drawers are given. This lack of 
originalicy is intended, and will be made up for in the 
garments given in the next Standard by a combination 
garment, a night-shirt for a boy, and a delightfully 
hygienic high-necked flannel petticoat. On turning to 
the back garments it will be found that petticoat, pina- 





fores, and apron have been given, and no more fitting 
Standard presents itself than IV. for the above old 
world simple garments. 

In passing I may say that both chemise and drawers 
will fit a fair-sized girl of 8 years, though many 
children of 7 years amongst the lower classes and in 
country districts remote from towns wear this size. 

Chemise pattern ——The sew and fell should not be 
less than quarter-inch, and the hem at bottom corre- 
spond with the neck-band, three-quarters of an inch 
will be found convenient. If it is liked better, the 
depth of shoulder can be augmented by leaving on to 
selvage, but even then the sleeve-opening must be 
hemmed. The band should measure 25 inches when 
finished. No opening must be made. In working put 
the band-seam at the back, and not, as so often placed, 
on shoulder. Let the girls yom the band by sértching 
instead of seam-stitch, then open up this seam instead 
of felling. The fulness should be made by gathering 
the part indicated in the sheet ; this work should be 
done the last of all after repeated practice in setting in 
of gathers has been given. 

Band.—F old it in two, half and quarter by a pencil- 
line, open tt up again as directed in the specimen of 
gathering. This is urged after much experience of 
both plans. A moderately careful child sometimes 
sews down the back fold, but this cannot happen if the 
rule given is adhered to. Begin to set on the band at the 
right-hand back gathers point ; thus you will do back 
gathers left shoulder, and afterwards front gathers, ending 
at back of right shoulder ; no part of the garment will 
at any time during the putting on of band be in the 
hands of the child save the band ttse/f. 
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Sleeve finish.—A false hem may be put on here the 
same width as hem and band ; cut this on the cross. 

This chemise will answer well in half-scoured calico, 
and should be finished off with a row of feather-stitch 
round the band. 


Drawers.—No tucks are allowed in the pattern, but 
a 14-inch hem is given, open at the back, but can be 
used either way. Seam up the front for 4 inches only. 
A broad hem is given at back and front of body, and 
if pattern is properly cut no fulness will be found at the 
back of leg seam. The band needs a button-hole in front 
to fasten to stays if worn. It will be found economical 
to buy a narrow calico; 32-inch will cut them with 
band included, and very little waste. Twilled material 
is strongest for this garment but is not quite so nice 
to work, 

Mode of Work.—Each drawer-leg should be perfectly 
complete, including gathering-thread, after which the 
4-inch front seam may be done. The gathers should 
be almost equally distributed, save that more by a few 
should go to the back. A large button and hole should 
finish it, which should be placed nearer the gathers 
than top of band. The legs should be seamed on right 
side, not run and felled. It may be as well to suggest 
here that no dual under-garment should have a run- 
and-fell seam ; there is too much wear and tear to 
make it available. If preferred, the pattern may slope 
instead of curve from back corner to hip, but the 
former sits better in the band. 

Two children can be employed upon one pair of 
drawers, provided the work is quite equally distributed. 
The night shirt and flannel to be given in Standard V. 
paper are intended also for this, but space did not 
allow of their insertion. 

This ends the garment and specimen work of this 
transitional standard. Standard V. will now be dealt 
with. Let us look not only at the garment work, but 
that required in the instructions. Here we find— 

The tuck specimen, calico patch, pinafore pattern, 
marking and darning a hole constitute the new work 
for Standard V. A plate of the patch, darning, and 
tucks will accompany a later paper, with full and clear 
directions as to the best way of working them. Now 
a word about the marking. 

You have to teach HE LIOT. Now forms the 
foundation of “irteen letters to be taught, and enters 
largely into sex others. There are seven more to teach, 
and of these O enters into five, leaving S and Z to be 
dealt with alone. You will therefore do well in this 
standard to teach I first, and then O. When I has 
been well taught, add to it the stitches forming H, 
then L, then T, then E. Let your pupils have a 
square of large plain canvas, but do not let them begin 
until you have patterned on the frame specimen sold 
for the purpose. Country schools can make this for 
themselves with a half-inch mesh by knitting. It is 
not necessary to make both marking sides alike, but 
great care and some practice is needed to get the 
outer threads of each stitch running tn the same 
direction from deft to right, and all the under threads 
from right to /eft. Each stitch should be finished before 
beginning the next, as a rule; but where several 
stitches come together, as in E, it may be found simpler 
and neater to do the under threads, returning over the 
same ground back with the outer. The diagonal line 
of the stitch should be rendered by a 40rizontal or 
perpendicular stitch on the wrong side. This is too 








often ignored and a tangled mass found instead of a 
regular succession of stitches as it should be, running 
down or along the line of work ; fasten off by repeating 
the last piece of stitch and interthreading the cotton 
end at back; each stitch should be fastened off. 

Spacing.—Show your pupils the whole alphabet 
worked on a checkered paper or slate, and make 
them once for all grasp the idea of distance in 
connection with wzdth of letters. Teach them at once 
that space detween letters and Jength of letters do not 
vary in the same alphabet, but that each letter is not 
the same width, which involves much care in keeping 
four threads (or better to call it ¢wo whole stitches) 
width between each letter. In this standard H O T 
are seven stitches wide, L E six, and I three. 

The full alphabet will be given in a subsequent 
diagram, as it will go much further to teach this 
subject than words. 

Cutting out.—This should be of the simplest 
pattern possible, a straight pinafore pleated into a 
2-inch band, back and front, or the ordinary Cottage 
pinafore given in so many works on this subject might 
be taken. As few directions as possible ; but let them be 
to the point. Labour spent on very minute exact 
finish is spent in vain for practical cutting out, and 
very often the general excellence of fit is lost by trying 
to get great exactness in detail. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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TACT 
IN THE BUSINESS OF SCHOOL-KEEPING. 
BY RICHARD BALCHIN. 








In our list of boys with special characteristics, whose 
right management demands tact on part of the educator, 
we have now to consider type number two. 


‘The vacant-stare, open-mouth boy.’ 


What to do with this type of boyhood is an educa- 
tional problem, difficult of solution. Herbert Spencer 
says that the intellectual faculties unfold themselves in 
a certain order and at a certain rate. Now our young 
friend is not exactly an idiot, though closely allied to 
one. He has a certain amount of brain activity, 
though singularly small and so weak as to be almost 
imperceptible. His mental evolution is of so slow a 
growth, that the first or opening stage is seldom passed 
before the age at which, as by law established, he is 
free to leave school. Under the official system of so- 
called education, now Happily becoming obsolete, this 
youth was expected to make annual progress equally 
with the rest of bris fellows. Which curious fact clearly 

ints out that Mrs. Burgwin, the newly-appointed 
faspectrens of Idiots under the London School Board, 
may profitably extend her sphere of visitation, and 
collect her protégées from other places than Board 
Schools. 

As a key to the solution of this educational problem, 
let us bear in mind that at each stage of mental evolu- 
tion the child should be brought under those educa- 
tional influences which are exactly suited to that stage. 
There is no doubt whatever that the only possible 
teaching that can have the slightest chance of success 
here is ‘ objective.’ Such a lad as the one under con- 
sideration will nearly always remain in the First 
Standard, whatever his age may be. And yet, under 











an illogical system of classification, 1 have seen such a 
one in Standard III.! His vacant stare and open 
mouth during a grammar lesson furnished a real 
psychological study ! 

‘ What is the meaning of calling the Queen a “ foun- 
tain ef justice’ ?’ asked Dr. Fitch, when questioning 
a class upon the meaning of the passage just read, at 
Gloucester Road Board School. No answer ; where- 
upon the inspector explained the construction of a 
fountain with its jet of water rising into the air ; or of 
a spring of water bubbling out of the ground, and 
pointed out that our Queen was the source or origin 
of justice. ‘ Hence,’ said the doctor, ‘ you see why our 
good sovereign is called the fountain o « 
‘ Worter,’ exclaims our young friend, whose mouth had, 
for the last few minutes, been opened to its widest 
possible extent. How shall this boy be managed? 
During a lesson he is looking straight at you, apparently 
paying the greatest attention ; his eyes are wide open, 
‘Ay, but their sense is shut.’ He simply sees and 
hears that you are talking about something ; but not a 
single impression has been made upon his inner con- 
sciousness. As for abstractions and generalizations, he 
can form no such conceptions. A ‘number’ is to him 
a group of objects ; and he has not the faintest percep- 
tion of a common character among certain things, apart 
from those things, which leads him to make a gene- 
ralization. Such a boy must remain in the ‘ prepara- 
tory’ class, or at the best, in Standard I., where the 
teaching is, or should be, entirely concrete until, in 
the course of his mental evolution, he has progressed 
beyond the primitive stage. 

We now pass on to consider the tact required in the 
management of 





‘The home-spoilt boy.’ 

This most unfortunate child, and truly objectionable 
character, is, together with his mother, and sometimes 
his father, a cause of endless trouble to his teacher. 
By a home-spoilt boy we mean one whose mental, 
moral, and sometimes physical nature has been most 
injuriously affected by wretched treatment on the part 
of densely ignorant parents. 

Let us inquire first into the kind of home-training 
to which this lad has been subjected ; second, the 
special characteristics which such training has de- 
veloped ; and then point out the means by which the 
evil results may be mitigated or removed by the 
teacher. 

The unfortunate boy’s physical growth is well nigh 
ruined by the mother, in giving the child whatever it 
whines and cries for as food, without any thought as 
to the suitability of that food. Then, when the proper 
hour for retiring to bed arrives, the child has only ‘to 
cry to sit up,’ for the mother to weakly give way, and 
thus curtail the necessary hours for sleep ; nay, pro- 
bably, the objectionable creature is allowed ‘to sit up 
to supper,’ and so goes to bed with a heavy load of 
utterly unsuitable food. All this is partly the result 
of ignorance on the part of the mother. How indeed 
is she to know better, having never learned? One of 
our greatest modern writers has pointed out that the 
nature and rearing of human offspring is the one sub- 
ject that finds no place in the curriculum of studies for 
our girls and young women, mothers of the race that 
is to be. And this isso in a country where the greatest 
possible care is taken in the breeding and rearing of 
pigs, oxen, horses, and dogs ! 
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Further, the mora/ growth of this boy is so lament- 
able, due entirely to the blighting influence of the 
home, that it would have been far better had his moral 
development been left to the discipline arising from the 
natural following of definite results from given causes. 
If a child puts his finger too near the fire he suffers 
pain ; if he does the same thing a second time he 
suffers pain ; a third time brings the same experience, 
until at last, finding that the same result always follows 
a certain course of action, he is disciplined into the 
abandonment of the cause of the pain. But in his 
home life this lad is never made to feel that wrong- 
doing is invariably followed by discomfort. Flat dis- 
obedience is to-day punished ; to-morrow, passed by. 
Lying, is by the mother lightly—very lightly—cen- 
sured at one time, and punished with brutal severity at 
another. The boy practises deception upon his com- 
panion and gains some advantage, whereupon the 
father half praises him, and tells him he will make a 
good business man. By and by, the lad deceives his 
father and gets a thrashing, although in all probability 
sm second act of deception was less flagrant than the 

rst. 

A result of all this treatment is that the unfortunate 
teacher finds in his class a boy, who is a very incarna- 
tion of disobedience, lying, deceit, sulks, hypocrisy, 
greediness, and idleness. He is, moreover, weakly in 
body and an arrant coward. 

ew shall such an objectionable being be treated ? 
The first absolute necessity is to inculcate the habit of 
obedience. He must be made to obey. For this pur- 
pose, I would begin by giving as few orders as possible, 
but every single breach must be instantly followed by 
The first punishment may take the form 
of standing out in some degraded position in front of 
the class for a time; after which, repeat the order. If 
it is not instantly obeyed have the lad caned in front 
of the others. When he has done crying, repeat the 
same order ; if not obeyed, the caning must be renewed 
with greater severity, and this must, if necessary, be 
done day after day, to the exclusion of every other 
attempt at teaching this lad, until the particular order 
at first given is implicitly obeyed. hen once the 
lesson of ‘ obedience’ is well learned, there will be 
little trouble with most of the other faults. And, 
strange though it may seem, my experience tells me 
that this boy will in time come to respect and even 
love you. 
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INSPECTION OF A LONDON SCHOOL. 
JANUARY, 1892. 





WE venture to place before our readers the following 
details respecting the recent Government examination 
of a large girls’ school in the suburbs of London. 

More than 550 names appeared on the schedule, but 
owing to the prevalence of influenza and other sick- 
ness, about thirty girls were absent, as well as some 
members of the staff. 

Three inspectors attended and conducted the ex- 
amination of the different standards, so that different 
kinds of work proceeded concurrently in different 
rooms, and most of the examination was completed 
in two days. Sample examination was adopted for 
all the standards below the sixth. Standards VI. and 
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VIL., by the wish of the school authorities, were ex- 
amined individually. 


STANDARD I. 


Arithmetic—Four sums were dictated to the chil- 
dren tested in this subject. 

1. Add 7, 9, 8, 690, and 7. 

2. From 714 take 24. 

3. From 800 take 2. 

4. Take 16 from 470. 

Answers.—(1) 721; (2) 690; (3) 798 ; (4) 454. 

Writing —All the children being supplied with 
slates and copies of Longman’s New Geographical 
Readers, No. 1, were told to open their books at page 
So, and begin transcribing. They had to go on till 
they had filled one side of the slate. 

Reading.—About one-third of the class had to read, 
half of them being heard from the Holborn New 
Reader, No. 1, and half from Longman’s Geographical 
Reader. 

Geography.—About one-third of the class were told 
to stand, and were required to answer questions in- 
dividually. Afterwards the whole class were ques- 
tioned generally on the work of the standard. The 
following are examples of the questions asked by the 
inspector :— 

What wall is this ? (East.) And this ? (N.E.) 

Where is the north of this room ? 

Is it not up there ? (pointing to the ceiling.) 

Go and show me the north wall. 

How many points of the compass are there ? 

Grammar.—What isa noun? Bring me a noun. 
Could you bring me one ? 

What does s, 4, 7, spell? Well, this (pointing to 
the word) is not a ship, but only a word, so what else 
do we call it ? 

What are your books full of ? (Words.) 

Mental Artthmetic—One-third of the class were 
required to stand, and were questioned individually. 
Then the whole class were questioned collectively. 

Singing.—First the girls sang from the modulator 
to the sol-fa syllables. Next they had to sing to /aa 
while the inspector pointed to the modulator. 

The following list of songs was presented, and the 
fourth was heard by the inspector :-— 

1. ‘Strike up the Music.’ 

. ‘To Thee, our Dear and Native Land.’ 
‘ When the Morning Beams Arise.’ 

. ‘ Away o’er the Sea. 

‘ Action Song.’ 


newyh» 


Recrtation.—Several pieces had been prepared, but 
the one presented was Santa Claus—‘ Hang up the 
Baby's Stocking.’ About a dozen girls were selected, 
and each recited one verse. 

STanpDarp II. 

Arithmetic.—The following sums were given out by 
the inspector once only, and rather quickly, and not 
repeated by the teacher :— 

1. Add 24; 8,090; 100,000 ; 17,017 ; and 94. 

2. From 100,000 take 1,010. 

3. Divide 20,106 by 9. 

4. Multiply 89,760 by 309. 

Answer.—(1) 125,225 ; (2) 98,990; (3) 2,234; (4) 


Dictation.—The following passage from the Holborn 
New Reader No. 2, was dictated by the teacher. Not 
more than four mistakes were allowed for a pass. 

‘This kind of travelling was very pleasant when the 
weather was fine, and the journey not too long. But 
it was very different when the weather was wet or cold, 
and if the driver was careless the coach was upset, and 
some of the passengers hurt. Sometimes, too, bands 
of robbers stopped the coach and robbed the travellers.’ 


Reading.—About half the class were required to 
read, some from the Holborn Reader, and the rest from 
Longman’s Geographical Reader No. 2. 

Grammar.—This was tested from the Geographical 
Reader, beginning with page 1. The girls had alter- 
nately to pick out three nouns and three verbs round 
the class. 

What isa rhyme? A nursery rhyme? 

How many children can say a nursery rhyme ? 

(About twenty had to recite one—each taking a 
part.) 

What isanoun? What is a verb ? 

What is a proper noun? Name some. 

What is acommon noun? Name some. 


Geography.—The children had to turn to a picture 
of Vesuvius in their reading books, and were questioned 
thus :— 

Why is it dark in the picture ? 

What is coming out of the mountain ? 

What is lava? Where does it come from ? 

Is it hot or cold? What does it turn to when 
cold ? 

What is the top of a volcano called ? 

What does it look like ? 

Point to water in the picture. Is it level ? 

(Pointing to south in picture.) If this is south where 
is the north ? (Children pointed to the top of the picture. 
Inspector wanted them to point behind the mountains.) 

The inspector then turned to the picture of the two 
hemispheres, page 38, and asked—What are these? 
Which is the more important one ? 

The children had to pick out the Continents and 
Oceans on the hemispheres, and were questioned 
minutely on all the different lines, etc., in this picture. 
A few definitions were also asked for. 

Singing.—The following list of songs was prepared ; 
but as the Inspector thoroughly examined all the other 
standards, he omitted singing in this standard. 

1. ‘Softly Falling Twilight Shadows.’ 

2. ‘Oh, the Sports of Childhood.’ 

3. ‘Catch the Sunshine.’ 

4. ‘Summer Comes.’ 

s. ‘If J were a Sunbeam.’ 

Recitation.—The piece recited was ‘A Night with a 
Wolf,’ by Bayard Taylor. 


Sranparp III. 


The class was divided into three groups, and one 

group was examined in each of the three ordinary 

subjects. 

Arithmetic —Specimen Cards. 

A.—1. Divide 13,916 by 79. 

2. From £1,000 subtract 16s. 5$d. 

3. A boy went to the post-office to buy a pound’s 

worth of halfpenny stamps. How weg | would he get ? 
4. A girl was 18 years old in 1872. How old will she 





27,735,540. 


be this year, 1892? 
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B.—1. Divide 4,387,297 by 79. 

2. From £1,000 take £79 12s. 74d. 

3. A woman spent in a year £17 for food, £5 16s. 
for coals, and 2s. 6d.a week for dress. How many 
shillings did she spend altogether in a year ? 

4. Add £27 19s. 10}d., £4,064 13s. 54d. 
£2,486,100 12s. ro}d., £10,486 19s. 8}d., and 
£286 4s. 4d. 

Answers.—A. (1) 176 + 12 over ; (2) £999 3s. 6$d ; 
(3) 480 stamps ; (4) 38 years. 

B. (1) 55,535 + 32 over; (2) £920 7s. 4$d; 
(3) 586s. ; (4) £2,500,966 Ios. 23d. 

Dictation —The following piece was dictated from 
Longman’s New Geographical Reader, page 150 :-— 

‘There is a great contrast between the north and 
south of the county. While the former is part of the 
“Black Country,” and is covered with mining and 
manufacturing towns, the latter consists of farms and 
orchards, and is a scene of quiet beauty. 

‘Upon the coal-field of the north stands Birmingham, 
the capital of the Midlands.’ 

Recitation—The piece prepared was ‘Not One to 
Spare.’ Questions were asked on the meaning of the 
poem, not on the meaning of separate words ; for 
example :— 

What is the meaning of Not One to Spare ? 

Why do you think the parents could not spare one ? 

Who wanted one of the seven? What did the 
uncle promise? Why did the father hesitate about 


giving up the wayward child ? and so on. 
Geography.—Name an opening on the east coast of 


England. Another? Another ? 


What county is south of the Wash ? 

What county south of Norfolk ? South of Suffolk ? 

What opening is between Essex and Kent ? 

Name two capes in Kent. 

What county is west of Sussex ? 

West of that? And of that ? 

What large opening is in Hampshire ? 

Is Wales a part of England ? 

Questions were also asked on the manufactures of 
England, on the lakes, and on the rivers. 

No map was used in the examination of this 
standard. 

Grammar.—The children had to point out nouns, 
verbs, adjectives and pronouns‘in the reading lesson. 
Sentences had to- be formed, and the girls were asked 
to tell the parts of speech in them. 

What is an adverb? What does it do? What does 
it modify ? 

Give a sentence containing an adverb modifying a 
verb. 

Give another in which 
adjective. 
adverb. 

What is a pronoun ? 

Singing —The following was the list of songs pre- 
pared in this standard :— 

1. ‘Canadian Boat Song.’ 

2. ‘Christmas Carol.’ 

3. ‘Hope Will Banish Sorrow.’ 

4. ‘ Forest Echoes.’ 

5. ‘Catch the Sunshine.’ 

Copy-books were given out, and each child had to 
hold her own up to be looked at. 


an adverb modifies an 
Another with an adverb modifying another 








STANDARD IV. 

Arithmetic.—Specimen Card. 

1. If a man had 2$d. more he could bu 
3s. 74d each. How much money had he 

2. Reduce 17 tons 15 cwt. to half-pounds. 

3. How many farthings in 518 guineas? 

4. Multiply £7,983 18s. 64d. by 13. 

Answers.—(1) £2 14s. 2d. ; (2) 79,520 half-pounds ; 
(3) 522,144 farthings ; (4) £103,791 Is. o}d. 

Dictation.—The test was chosen from Green's Spell- 
ing and Dictation Exercises, page 15. 

‘The elephant, however, in addition to its bodily 
strength, presents many remarkable features of 
character. It combines the fidelity of the dog, the 
endurance of the camel, and the docility of the horse, 
with great sagacity, prudence, and courage. The senses 
of smell, hearing, sight, and touch excel those of 
perhaps any other animal of the brute creation. Its 
powers of mind are not less well developed than its 
senses.’ 

Recitation.—The passage prepared was ‘ The Chase,’ 
from Scott’s ‘ Lady of the Lake.’ 

The Inspector began by asking what was referred to 
in the name ‘ The Chase,’ and nearly all the questions 
bore on the meaning of the poem. 

Grammar.—The girls were questioned closely on 
the verb, arid were required to parse from the reading 
books—Holborn New Reader, No. 4. 

Geography.—Most of the questioning was done by 
the teacher of the class, the Inspector interpolating 
questions from time to time. 

Name the mountains of Scotland. 

Give the chief heights in the Grampians, and in the 
Northern Highlands. 

Where and what are the following :— 

Tweed, Forth, Tay, Spey, and Clyde? 

What do you know about Dundee and Peterhead ? 

Where are manufactured—linen, silk, iron, woollen 
goods, carpets ? 

Name and give position of ports of Scotland. 

What are the boundaries of Ireland ? 

Where and what are Rathlin, Achill, Valentia ? 

Name some of the Irish lakes. 

Name the largest isle in the British Isles. 

Where are Kilkenny and Carlow, and for what are 
they noted ? 

Name the chief river of Ireland. Where does it rise, 
and what does it flow through ? 

Name an island west of British North America. 

Where is Newfoundland, and for what is it noted ? 
What kind of climate has it ? 

What are the people engaged in ? 

What animals are caught for their furs ? 

What name was given to the St. Lawrence? 

What lakes does it flow through ? 


Singing.—The tests given included the following :— 
Ist. Modulator tests introducing changes of key. 
2nd. A Minor Test :— 
ll se lnmnilt d@ 
ard. Har Tests :— 
dnrosf,dfd,s fesdlnnsd,snd,lfr 
4th. Zime Test :—Four pulse measure. 
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540 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


sth. The third and fourth of the list of part songs 
prepared were sung to the Inspector. 
1. ‘ May Morning.’ 
2. ‘Come Again to your Fatherland.’ 
. ‘Hail to the Queen of the Silent Night.’ 
. ‘When up the Mountain.’ 
. ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ 


nt Ww 


STANDARD V. 


Arithmetic.—Specimen Cards :— 

A 1. Find the value of ? + }? — }. 

2. Make up a bill for 29 yards at 63d. per yard, 4 
yards at 1s. 6d., 17 yards at 44d., 2} yards at 6d. per 
yard. 


3. If 40 men take 24 days to do a piece of work, 
how long will it take 9 men to do? 

4. Find the rent of 17 acres, 19 poles, at £4 16s. 
per acre. 

B 1. If a man walks 74 yards in one minute, how 
far would he walk in an hour ? 
ag AAR ES 5 
3. Find the cost of 1,842 articles at £7 16s. 8d. each. 

4. Make a bill for the following :— 

6 doz. articles at 10}d. each 

27 articles at 1s. 64d. in 

4 doz. candles at 8d. per doz. 

2 doz. and 3 boxes at 2s. per doz. 

Answers —A (1) $$; (2) 16s. 33d. + 6s. 4 6s. 
4}d. + 1s. 44d. = £1 10s. ojd ; (3) 106$ days ; (4) 
£82 4s. 4$d. 

B (1) 2 miles 4 fur. 7 pls. 14 yds; (2) 1%; (3) 
£14,429 ; (4) £3 3s. od. + £2 Is. 7}d. + 2s. 8d. + 4s. 
6d. = £5 11s. 9}d. 

Writing —The girls who took this exercise were 
divided into three sets, one of which wrote a piece of 
dictation previously unseen, and the others the 
substance of one or other of two stories which were read 
out to them by the inspector. Before writing it they 
were asked if they had ever heard it before. 

Dictation.— The young sculptor cried out in alarm, 
declaring that the Prince Lorenzo would never forgive 
the introduction of so rude a piece of work among his 
treasures of art. To his astonishment the man declared 
that he was himself the prince, and that he set the 
highest value upon the new treasure. 

“T am your protector and friend,” he added. “ Hence- 
forth you shall be counted as my son, for you will 
become one of the great masters of art.” his was 
overwhelming good fortune. Filled with joy, the lad 
went straightway to the house of his parents, and, 
forcing his way into his father’s presence, told him 
what had happened.’ 

Composition.—Write the substance of the following 
story :— 

‘ A lady kept a number of goldfish in a large glass 
bowl. Each morning it was part of her servant’s duty 
to put fresh water into the bowl, to keep the fish clean 
and healthy. After a time the lady had occasion to 
change her servant. The new one was told that she 
must attend to the fish and see that they were clean 
every morning. A day or two later the lady noticed 
that some of the fish were dying, and their beautiful 
red scales were oreaking. The following day she got up 
earlier than usual, and, greatly to her surprise, she saw 
the servant with the goldfish on the tabie, cleaning 











them with knife-polish. This is how she obeyed her 


mistress.’ 


Copy-books were shown by all the children in this 
standard. 


Reading.—A section of this standard was heard to 
read, part from the Fifth Royal Star Reader, part from 
the Holborn Geographical Reader, and part from the 
‘School Newspaper. 


Grammar .—Two sentences, chosen by ‘the children 
themselves, were written on the board to be parsed 
and analysed. 


A ‘At length we arrived in sight of Rotterdam.’ 

B ‘ They had no other homes than their boats.’ 

Each girl took part in the exercise. Some questions 
were given on word-building. 


Recitation —The passage prepared was Mark 
Antony’s Oration from Shakespeare’s ‘ Julius Caesar.’ 
The girls recited individually and simultaneously. 
Questions were asked on the Life of Shakespeare and 
on his works. Explanations were required of Tragedy 
and Comedy. Questions were put on Julius Caesar 
and his invasion of Britain. Word-building tests were 
given on the words in the poetry—e.g., prepare, pre- 
paration, preparatory. 

The questioning was very minute, a meaning being 
required for almost every word in each line examined. 


Thus— 


‘If you have tears prepare to shed them now.’ What 
are tears? Do they always express sorrow? What 
does ‘to shed’ mean? What animals shed anything ? 
What do they do with it? What does ‘ to shed blood’ 
mean ? 


Geography.—Children were referred to pictures in 
their books, and questioned on Monaco, its situation, 
description of the place, governor, etc. Historical facts 
were required about Calais, Orleans, Waterloo, 
Corunna, Moscow, the Simplon, Rome, etc. 

The teacher questioned on Ranges of the Alps, a 
Coasting Journey from Malta to London, places 
whence Christmas goods come. 

The inspector asked questions about the picture of 
‘the Armada’ hanging on the wall. Each girl in the 
standard had to draw a map from memory, France, 
Italy, and Spain being given in rotation. 

Drill.—This class, Standard V, was examined in the 
hall, as a sample to judge of the physical instruction 
given in the school. The system taught is specially 
arranged, and consists of movements adapted from the 
Swedish Drill of the London School Board, exercises 
from the work of Mr. Alexander, of the Liverpool 
em 92 and several simple dance steps. The 
whole of the exercises are performed to suitable selec- 
tions of dance and march music, played on the piano. 
Light dumb-bells and bar-bells are used in some 
of the exercises, but only the dumb-bells were used on 
the occasion of the examination. Besides the width- 
jumping of the Swedish system, charging with the 
dumb-bells, and the polka and schottische steps, the 
drill included the spiral maze at the double. The 
time occupied in the Drill Examination was fully half 
an hour. 

Needlework.—This subject had been taught as an 
essential subject for the one shilling grant, the two 
subjects, English and Geography, having been prepared 
for examination as class subjects in addition to 
Drawing. 
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The girls were examined by sample, but as many as 
fifty-two were examined out of sixty-six present in 
Standard V, and an equal number of pieces were 
worked. The tests included calico patch, darn, mark- 
ing, tucks, cutting a pattern of a child’s pianofore, and 
knitting a Dutch heel. Garments had been prepared 
equal in number to one for each child in the standard. 

The method of examination was similar in each of 
the standards. 

Stnging.—F or this subject the three upper Standards, 
V., VL, and VII., had been taught as one class, and 
were examined together, a full half-hour being spent 
on the various tests, which included the following :— 

Sight Tests —Key D. 
dnsd@sfesltdsmltltd taltrd |i 

Key D. 
Ilnl@lseld@dtmtdmininl se 1] 

Exercises were pointed on the modulator, including 
four removes to the right and left. 

Voice and breathing exercises were given thus :— 

Sing the scale through to each of the syllables ‘ /aa,’ 
‘ shaa,’ ‘ skaa,’ ‘ coo,’ ‘ aa.’ 

Sing each note of the scale to four beats. 

Sing the scale up and down in one breath. 

The following Zar 7ests were given :— 
nsd@n;sfefn; d taltd; slsfn; 
sdls; mfrtd; dfrs. 

The list of part-songs and glees presented com- 
prised— 

1. ‘Soldier Rest, thy Warfare O’er.’ 

‘ Sweetly Sing the Song Birds.’ 

. ‘Softly Slumbering.’ 

. ‘Blow, Blow, thou Winter Wind.’ 
. ‘Boat Song.’ 

Two were sung—‘ Soldier Rest,’ chosen by the 
Inspector, and ‘ Blow, Blow,’ chosen by the teacher. 

No special tests in time were given. 


rnfr; 


un OW 


STANDARD VI. 


Arithmetic.—Specimen Card. 

1. A girl had a piece of calico to hem. When she 
had done 2} yards she found she had 3? of the work 
still to do. How much had she todo altogether ? 

2. A boy and a girl take the same number of steps 
in a minute, but the boy’s step is } longer than the 
girl’s. How far will the girl be behind when the boy 
has gone 3 miles ? 

3. At what rate per cent. will £540 amount to 
£598 10s. in 3} years. 

7 ss 
4. Simplify 10° 1} + ¢ + 


Silos 


13 

Answers.—(1) 3} yards-; (2) Half a mile; (3) 3}; 
(4) 81'0%s- 

Composition.—The girls of Standards VI. and VIL, 
being seated in the desks, each of them was supplied 
with a sheet of ordinary note paper and an envelope. 
The letters of the alphabet from A to Z were then 
allotted in succession to each of the sixty-three giris 
present. They were then told to write a letter on 
some subject, the name of which must begin with 
the letter falling to the lot of each individual child. 
To assist those having such an uncommon initial letter 
as X, the hint was given that they might take such 


- 








a subject as Xmas. The letters had to be folded, 
placed in the envelopes, and properly addressed. 

Reading.—This was heard from the current number 
of the ‘School Newspaper.’ All the girls in the 
Standard had to read, and were questioned fully on 
the meaning of the passages read. 


Geography.—The geography of the Colonies had 
been prepared. The teacher questioned on the whole 
range of the subject, and the Inspector supplemented 
her examination with the following questions :— 

What do you mean by climate ? 

Why is it cold in Arctic and Antarctic regions? 

What does distance from the Equator cause ? 

Name a town on the Equator with a mild climate. 
(Quzto.) Why is this so? 

What has height to do with climate ? 

Name another cause which affects climate. 

Why is it colder in Russia than in Scotland during 
winter ? 

Name another circumstance affecting climate. 

Name any range of mountains which influences 
climate. How so? 

What stream affects the climate of the British Isles ? 
Why? 

Map-drawing.—Each girl had to draw from one of 
three maps,—India, Australia, or Cape Colony. 

Mental Arithmetic.—Instead of asking the usual kind 
of questions under this head, the Inspector selected 
from a card a sum in decimals, and questioned on the 
meaning of it, the notation, and method of working. 
He also asked the teacher to write on the blackboard a 
question in Ratio, and work it out with the children. 

Recttation.—The passages prepared by the girls in 
Standards VI. and VII. were the Dialogue between 
Wolsey and Cromwell, and the Speech of Queen 
Katherine from Shakespeare’s Henry the Erghth. 

The Inspector allowed four children to be chosen by 
the teacher, and then chose four others. These he 
heard recite. When all the memory work had been 
done, the teacher was asked to question the class on 
the subject. 

The meaning and roots of such words as derived, 
dignities, fortitude, and service were taken. Explana- 
tions were required of such lines as ‘ To-day he puts 
forth the tender leaves of hope.’ The word metaphor 
being obtained in an answer, other examples of this 
figure of speech were asked for. 

Grammar.—In this subject the Inspector questioned. 
For parsing and analysis he selected from the literature 
prepared, the sentence, ‘ Ladies, a general welcome 
salutes ye all: this night he dedicates to fair content 
and you.’ 

Questions were also asked on the sources of the 
English Language, on the derivation of the words, and 
particularly on the formation of nouns. 


Sranparp VII. 

Arithmetic.—Specimen Card. 

1. Find by Practice the cost of 6 cwt. 3 qrs. 12 lbs. 
at £1 Is. per cwt. 

2. A ship was insured at a premium of 3} per 
cent. The premium was £1,800. Find the value of 
the ship. 

3. A cask of 15 
Is. 2d. per gallon. 
lost. 


allons of wine cost 17s. 6d., or 
Through waste three gallons were 
Find the real cost per gallon. 
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4. How much stock can be brought at a discount of 
8 per cent for £2,040? 

Answers.—(1) £7 48. Od. ; (2) £57,600; (3) Is. 11d.; 
(4) £2,217 78. 994d. 

Geography.—This standard had prepared the 
Geography of the United States. Questions were 
asked by the teacher on the history of the United 
States, the American War of Indépendence, Industries 
and Exports of the Country, the Railways, etc. 

For Mep-druvtnh the class was divided into three 
groups, and the girls in each group had to draw from 
memory a map or diagram. The three chosen for 
preparation were England and Wales, the United 
States, and a diagram of the Tides. 

Reading, Grammar, Recttation, Composition, were 
taken as already shown with Standard VI. Singing 
was taken with Standards V. and VI. Needlework was 
examined as described under Standard V. 

Domestic Economy.—Questions of the following 
type were written on the blackboard, and the girls of 
Standard VII., and some of Standards VI. and V., 
had to write answers. 


1. Describe the substances starch, sugar, albumen, 
gluten and caseine, and say from what they are 
obtained. 

2. Why do we need to take food, and what purpose 
does it serve ? 

3. What parts of the body is it most important to 
keep warm and dry in our climate ? 

4. Explain how personal cleanliness is essential to 
health. 

No second specific subject was taken for examina- 
tion ; but cookery is taught in a kitchen specially built 
for the purpose, and more than 220 of the girls had 
been qualified for the cookery grant. The girls of 
Standard VII. are also prepared for the Science 
examinations in May in the subjects of Physiography 
and Geometry. 
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A YEAR'S HISTORY TEACHING. 


BY H. LUCAS. 
St. Thomas’ School, Huddersfield. 
(Continued from page 490.) 


STUART PERIOD. 


fuomas WENTWORTH, Earl of Strafford (1593-1641), was 
born in London 1593, and was the son of Sir William Wentworth, 
owner of large estates in Yorkshire. He was educated at 
Cambridge, and afterwards travelled on the Continent. In 1614 he 
entered Parliament as member for Yorkshire. At first he opposed 
Charles, and stood up for the rights of Parliament. In 1627 Went- 
worth was thereat for refusing a forced loan, and in the follow- 
ing year he assisted in passing the Petition of Rights. It was also 
in this year that he left the popular side and joined the Court 
Party, thinking his old comrades too hard on the king. He was 
now made Baron Wentworth. On Buckingham's death (1628) he 
was made ‘President of the Council of the North,’ and in 1632 
Deputy Lieutenant of Ireland. He improved the condition of that 
country, but was cruel and despotic. For this he was made Earl of 
Strafford 

He is best known for his plan called ‘Thorough’ for ruling 
England without Parliament. During the time Charles ruled with 
Parliament, Strafford was the chief means of raising illegal 
taxes. In 1640, along with Archbishop Laud, he was impeached, 
but the Lords threw out the bill. Then the Commons passed a 


Bill of Attainder against him. Charles reluctantly gave his consent— 
but for which he was afterwards sorry—after two days’ hesitation. 
In May, 1541, Straffora was executed on Tower Hill. 





ADMIRAL ROBERT BLAKE (1599-1657) was born at Bridge- 
water, in Somersetshire, where his father owned lands and ships. 
He was educated at Oxford, took M.A. degree, and afterwards sat 
in Parliament for his native town. 


When the Civil War broke out Blake joined the popular side, and 
showed his skill as a general by the capture and defence of Taunton 
against the king’s forces. or this he received the thanks of 
Parliament. 


Charles's cousin, Prince Rupert, having command of the navy, 
Blake was summoned by Parliament to take the command. He 
greatly distinguished himself in the Dutch War, 1652-4. He re- 
modelled the navy, and served with distinction in the Mediterranean, 
capturing Tunis. 

He died off Plymouth, August 7th, 1657, on his return from an 
attack on Spanish ships laden with treasure. Blake was a pious and 
upright man, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 


JOHN MILTON (1608-1674) was the son of a scrivener, and was 
born in Bread-street, London, 1608. He received his early education 
at St. Paul’s School, and afterwards went to Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge. Milton was originally intended for the Law or the Church, and 
he had a thorough knowledge of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, as well 
as of modern languages. On leaving college he went to Italy, and 
returned about the time the dispute arose between king and Parlia- 
ment. At this time he wrote pamphlets on civil and religious 
liberty, which greatly assisted the Parliamentarians. In 1649 
Milton was appointed Latin Secretary to the ‘ Council of the State,’ 
and he had a European reputation of being a thorough supporter of 
Cromwell. Through ries oe and intense study he, in 1652, lost 
his eyesight. 

At the Restoration, Milton's life was in some danger, for he had 
written against it. He was, however, included in the ‘Act of 
Indemnity.’ All his time was now devoted to writing, and the two 
great poems of his life now appeared— Paradise Lost,’ 1667, and 
‘Paradise Regained,’ 1671. Amongst his shorter poems are 
* Lycidas,’ ‘ Comus,’ ‘ L’Allegro,’ and ‘Il Penseroso.’ He also wrote 
‘Samson Agonistes,’ a dramatic poem. Milton died at Bunhill 
Fields, London, 1674, and was buried in the Parish Church of St 
Giles, Cripplegate. 


JOHN CHURCHILL, Duke of Marlborough (1650-1723), was born 
at Ashe, Devonshire, June 24, 1650. He was educated at St. Paul’s. 
School, and at sixteen fought against the Moors at Tangiers, and 
shortly after on the Continent. In 1678 he married Sarah Jennings, 
the constant companion of Queen Anne. 


King James created him Baron Churchill for helping to put 
down Mcnmouth’s rebellion. At the Revolution, Churchill deserted 
James because the king wanted him to change his religion. He 
next threw in his lot with the Prince of Orange, who showed his 
gratitude by making him Duke of Marlborough. The king, how- 
ever, had never much faith in his sincerity. Whilst serving in the 
Netherlands, Marlborough was deprived of command and sent to the- 
Tower for being in traitorous correspondence with James II. 


On the accession of Anne, he became the foremost man in. 
England, being Captain-General of the Forces, and his son-in-law, 
Godolphin, head of the Treasury. It was, however, at the outbreak 
of the war of the Spanish Succession that he greatly distinguished 
himself. In 1704 he won the battle of Blenheim in Bavaria, 
defeating the allied armies of France and Bavaria, and taking 
Marshal Tallard prisoner. For this he received the estate at Wood- 
stock and £500,000 to build Blenheim House. His other victories. 
were, Ramillies (1706), Oudenarde (1708), and Malplaquet G709)- 
During these yeurs he several times received the thanks of Parlia 
ment. 


In 1712 he was dismissed the service for * peculation,’ and he 
retired tothe Continent. On the accession of George I. he returned, 
and was appointed Commander-in-Chief. 

He died in 1722 at. Windsor Lodge, and was honoured with a 
public funeral in Westminster Abbey. His body was afterwards 
removed to Woodstock. 


Marlborough was a handsome man, and had very courtly manners. 
but his great fault was his excessive love of money. 


GEORGE VILLIERS, Duke of Buckingham (1592-1628), was born in 
1592, and was a favourite of James I. and Charles I. James was 
struck by his good looks, and accomplishments in dancing and 
riding, and he rapidly promoted him through all grades of the 

eerage to Duke of Selbingion, He visited Spain along with 
Prince Charles to arrange a marriage, but the visit resulted in a 
war against that country. 

Buckingham afterwards fetched Henrietta Maria from France to: 
marry Charles. In 1626 he was blamed for the failure of the ex- 
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pedition against Cadiz, was impeached by Parliament, and was 
only saved by Charles dissolving it. 

His expedition to Rochelle in 1627 to help the French Protestants 
was a complete failure, in spite of his own personal bravery. On 
account of these failures, and the bad advice he gave the king, he 
was very unpopular. Whilst planning a second expedition to 
Rochelle, 1628, he was stabbed at Portsmouth by Jno. Felton, a 
disappointed lieutenant. 


JOHN HAMPDEN (1594-1643) was the eldest son of William 
Hampden, of Hampden, Bucks, and belonged to an old county 
family. His mother was aunt to Cromwell. After being educated 
at Oxford he studied law in London. He did not, however, follow 
his profession, but settled down as a country squire in Bucks. 
Elected as a member of Parliament for Bucks in 1621, he took 
little interest in public matters until the reign of Charles I., when 
he voted against the Court party, and attacked the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. He was twice imprisoned for refusing to pay forced loans, 
but was released when Charles summoned a new Parliament. When 
‘Ship Money ’ was levied in 1636 he refused to pay, and was tried 
before twelve judges, seven of whom declared against him. He was 
now the most popular man in England. He was a member of the 
famous Long eens which met in 1640, and was one of the 
five members Charles tried to arrest with an armed force. 


On the commencement of the Civil War, Hampden raised a com- 
pany of foot soldiers, known as ‘Greencoats,’ and subscribed £2,000 
to the Parliamentary funds. He fought at Edge Hill and at the 
siege of Reading. At Charlgrove Field, in Oxford, he was wounded 
in the shoulder by two carbine balis, and expired on June 24th, six 
days after. He was buried in Hampden Churchyard. 


Macaulay says that if he had lived he would have been the 
Washington of England. 


HANOVERIAN PERIOD. 


WILLIAM Pitt, Earl of Chatham (1708-1778), the great 
Commoner, was the son of Mr. Robert Pitt, of Cornwall, and was 
born in 1708. At twenty years of age he entered the army as cornet 
in the Royal Horse Guards Blue. In 1735, however, he entered 
Parliament, and soon attracted attention by his attacks on Walpole. 
For this Walpole meanly dismissed him from the service. He was 
appointed in 1746 to a Cabinet Minister, and became Paymaster of 
the Forces. In this position he had ample chances of plundering 
the nation, as his predecessors had done; but he filled the post 
honourably, and won the goodwill of the nation. Both the king 
and the Duke of Cumberland disliked Pitt, but finding it impossible 
to form a Ministry without him, they yielded. In 1757 he took 
office under the Duke of Newcastle, but Pitt was really the head of 
the Government. During his term of office he acquired fame at 
home and made the name of England honoured abroad. As he 
appointed the best men to the highest posts in the army and navy, 
he saw Canada conquered, and the English army successful in all 
parts of the world. He resigned in 1761 as the king refused to 
follow his advice, and declare war against Spain. 

In 1766 Pitt was made Earl of Chatham, and, in the House of 
Lords, denounced the measures taken against the colonists. Whilst 
doing so, he fell down in a fit. He was taken to his country seat 
at Hayes, in Kent, where he died after a few weeks’ illness. He 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 


GEORGE CANNING (1770-1827) was born in London in 1770. 
He was educated at Eton and Oxford, and afterwards studied law 
At twenty-three he entered Parliament as a supporter of the younger 
Pitt, add eee astonished his fellow members both by his speaking 
and prose writings. He held several minor offices until 1807, when 
he became Secretary for Foreign Affairs. This was in the Portland 
Ministry. He was the means of thyarting Napoleon in his designs 
against the British Navy, by sending the expedition to Copenhagen, 
and seizing the Danish Fleet. When the Ministry came to an end, 
Canning was returned as M.P. for Liverpool. Irom 1814 to-1820 
he was British Minister at the Court of Portugal. When Lord 
Castlereagh committed suicide, in 1822, Canning became Foreign 
Secretary in the Liverpool Ministry. He was the means of making, 
with France and Russia, the ‘treaty of London,’ which freed 
Greece from the yoke of Turkey. He was appointed Prime Minister 
in April, 1827, and died in August of the same year. 


RICHARD COBDEN (1804-1865), the pioneer of Free Trade, was 
born in Sussex in 1804. He received little early education, and as 
a youth became an apprentice in a Manchester cotton warehouse, and 
in 1830 a proprietor of a cotton mill. 


From 1834-38 he travelled both in the United States and on the 





Continent of Europe, and on his return published an account of his 
observations in pamphlet form. 


His first great object was to get free trade in food. So in 1838 a 
body of Lancashire and Yorkshire merchants formed the ‘ Anti- 
Corn Law League’ to repeal the Corn Laws. In 1841 Cobden was 
returned as member for Stockport. He and John Bright agitated 
for five years, both in and out of Parliament, for free trade. Time 
after time they were defeated in the House. They then used all 
their energy with the masses. The new penny postage helped them 
in distributing leaflets throughout the country, showing the folly of 
a duty on corn. In 1846 the Corn Laws were repealed, and Sir 
Robert Peel gave Cobden every credit for the measure. Cobden 
refused all honours offered him by the Queen ; but £70,000 was 
gathered and given to him to cover his business losses during the 
agitation. In 1860 he negotiated a commercial treaty with France, 
having for its object a freer trading intercourse between the two 
countries. 


He died in 1865 regretted by everybody. Throughout his whole 
life he was a strong advocate of peace. 

HENRY JOHN TEMPLE, Viscount Palmerston (1784-1865), 
was educated at Harrow along with Robert Peel and Lord Byron. 
He afterwards studied at Edinburgh University, and had for his 
fellow pupils Sir Walter Scott and Lord John Russell. At nineteen 
he went to Cambridge, and three years after entered the House of 
Commons, and was soon appointed one of the Lords of the Admiralty. 
In 1809, though only twenty-five years of age, he became Secretary 
of War. For fifty-eight years he was a member of the House of 
Commons, and was Premier longer, and member of more govern- 
ments than any other man. 


In 1830, during Earl Grey’s Ministry, he was made Foreign 
Secretary, and kept this post in all the Liberal Ministries until 1851. 


He drove Lord John Russell from office in 1852; and in 1853, 
when Lord Aberdeen was Premier, Palmerston was Home Secretary. 
Whilst holding this office he effected many reforms, ¢.g., issued 
tickets of leave to convicts, and improved the condition of factories 
and factory workers. He so pane public favour that, in 1855, he 
became Premier. Except for a few months in 1859, he retained 
this office until his death in October, 1865, at the age of eighty. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 


StR ROBERT PEEL (1788-1850) was born in Lancashire in 1788, 
and was educated at Harrow and Oxford. 


In 1809 he entered Parliament, and soon took up a subordinate 
post in the Percival Ministry until 1812, when he was appointed 
Chief Secretary of Ireland. Peel held this difficult post for six years. 


In 1817 he was returned as member for Oxford University. Five 
years after he was appointed Home Secretary, and continued to 
hold it for the next seven years. During this time he made several 
reforms in criminal law—punishment of death being done away with, 
except for the greatest crimes. The London Police Force was also 
established. ‘ 


Peel opposed Catholic Emancipation as long as he could, but 
when he saw that the country was determined to have it, he gave 
way, and brought forward the ‘Catholic Emancipation Act.’ This 
caused him to lose his seat for Oxford. 


On the death of his father in 1830, he became Sir Robert Peel. 


Sir Robert was returned for Tamworth in 1832, and remained 
member until his death. He opposed the Reform Bill of 1832. 


Peel was Prime Minister for a short time, and in 1841 was again 
Premier with a strong working majority. He was convinced by 
Cobden that the duty on corn should be entirely done away with, 
and in 1846 the Corn Laws were repealed. 


On June 29th, 1850, Sir Robert was riding in London, and was 
thrown over the animal’s head. His collar-bone was broken and he 
died July 2nd, 1850. 


LorD JOHN RUSSELL (1792-1878), a leading statesman and a 
son of the Duke of Bedford, was born in London, August 18th, 
1792. He was educated at Westminster School and Edinburgh 
University. 


Before he reached his twenty-first birthday he was returned as 
member of Parliament for Tavistock, but owing to feeble health 
he had to retire. In 1818 he re-entered Parliament and assumed 
the leadership of the party, having for its object parliamentary 
reform, and held that position for half a century. 


In 1828 he carried the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
though opposed by Peel and Palmerston. 
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Whilst holding office under Lord Grey he brought in his famous 
Reform Bill giving members to new manufacturing and trading 
centres, and taking them away from decayed places. The king 
and Lords opposed the Bill, but it became law in 1832. 

In Lord Melbourne's ministry he was Secretary of Home Depart- 
ment from 1835 to 1839. From 1839-1841 he was Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and from 1846-1852 First Lord of the 
Treasury. . 

After this he held various offices under Lords Aberdeen and 
Palmerston, and on the latter's death, Russell again became 
Premier. 

He was elevated to the peerage as Earl Russell in 1861. He 
spent the last twelve years of his life in domestic retirement and 
literary pursuits, and died in 1878. 


— 


NEW DICTATION TESTS. 


Suitable for ‘ Unseen Tests’ in Reading also. 


STANDARD IV. 


No. 49. 


Fruit should be taken on an empty stomach, or simply with 
bread ; never with vegetables. In the morning, before the fast of 
the night has been broken, it is exceedingly refreshing. And to pro- 
duce its fullest, finest effect, fruit should be ripe, sound, and in every 
way of good quality ; moreover, it should be eaten raw. What is 
better than a bunch of grapes, or some pears, on an autumn morn- 
ing the first thing on sitting down to breakfast, or a fine ripe apple, 
rich and juicy, eaten in the same way? In our climate, fruit and 
especially apples, should constitute the beginning of the meal. 


No. 50. 


Spiders display a sagacity akin to reason in the various methods 
employed to Seeey their prey into their nets, or to catch it without 
exciting its fears, and secure it from escape. I saw one large 
spider save an enormous fly from breaking the net, by quickly 
binding his legsand wings, then running new lines from the fly 
back to the web, and then pulling him up by these lines. It 
exactly suggested a sailor fastening his line to an object, and pull- 
ing it in ull it was made secure. 


No. §1. 


Building operations are so unusual that the fact that nine houses 
are in course of erection in the town is a subject of some com- 
ment. Such activity with bricks and mortar has not been known 
for many a year. The large business premises, which have been 
two years in course of construction, are now complete, and form 
quite an architectural feature in the principal street of the town. 


No. §2. 


A gentleman gives an account of a small spider being thrown 
into the web of a large one that hung among foliage about four 
feet from the ground. The large one rushed from its hiding-place 
under a leaf to attack the little one, which ran up one of the ascend- 
ing lines that held the web. Finding itself likely to be overtaken, 
the little spider cut the line with one of its hind legs, when its 
pursuer was not more than an inch behind it, so that the large 
spider failed, and the little one secured a safe retreat by continuing 
along the ascending line. 

No. 53. 

Water answers so many purposes in nature, and is so valuable a 
servant to man, that it is worta while to inquire how it is placed 
within reach. The sea is a vast storehouse, and the air is the medium 
of transporting it over the earth. The clouds are formed of vapour, 
and deposit their substance as rain, hail, or snow. Then the 
mountains and hills are so formed as to gather the gifts from the 
clouds. These gifts are stored in reservoirs. 


No. 54. 


When the wind does not blow, the air is dry and pure, and unites 
with a productive soil to produce flowers and fruits, verdure and 

sture, that will bear comparison with any other part of the globe. 
Tn the fertile valleys are beautiful gardens full of flowers and birds, 
surrounded by orchards and fig-trees, almonds, peaches, and 
apricots, and forests of boxwood and walnut, while the neighbour- 
ing hills are clothed with oak and chestnut trees. Here the deer 
and wild goats, the asses and bears, and the fierce lion and leopard, 
live atrd catch their prey. 





No. 55. 


The robbers ordered the driver to stop, and on his refusing to do 
so, they fired at the horses, killing one and injuring another. Then 
they entered the vehicle, robbing the ngers and seizing the 
mail-bags. One passenger told them that the watch he wore was 
not his own ; this point was at once looked into, and being verified, 
the watch was restored. They took from the Major his gun, money, 
= hw ring, and nearly all the clothes he wore, leaving him 

-naked. 


No. 56. 


A statement is made, that when Her Majesty makes a journey by 
rail, she pays the companies at the rate of 7s. 6d. mile for her- 
self, besides first-class fare for everyone else travelling in the Royal 
train. It is quite true that the journey involves a temporary stop- 
page of traffic on the line, and perhaps a good deal of delay ; but, 
reckoning the companies’ loss on this account, Her Majesty is cer- 
tainly by no means an unprofitable passenger. 


No. 57. 

Years ago, when negroes were kept in bondage, it was the custom 
when a slave was fortunate in finding a precious stone of more than 
the usual size, to confer upon him his liberty, which was done amid 
great rejoicing. Upon these occasions all labour was suspended for 
the day; the fortunate slave was taken in hand by his fellow- 
labourers, decked with flowers, crowned, and then carried with 


shouts and singing to the head director of the mines, who, with great 
ceremony, conferred upon him his freedom. 


No. 58. 


The books in the British Museum are bound on a principle, his- 
torical works being in red, poetical in yellow, and natural history in 
green. Besides this, each part of a volume is stamped with a mark 
by which it can be distinguished as national property, and which is 
of different colours ; thus, red indicates that a book was purchased, 
blue that it came by copyright, and yellow that it was presented. 
This principle of binding might be followed out in private libraries. 


No. 59. 


Plants require drink as well as food, and the roots are the mouths 
that su ply it with water. They also suck up a few other things as 
well, which are necessary, indeed, but far from forming the bulk of 
the nutriment. Many plants, however, don’t need any roots at all, 
while none can get on without leaves as mouths and stomachs. 
That is to say, no true plant-like plants ; for some plants are prac- 
tically, to all intents and purposes, animals. ; 


No. 60. 


How fond we all are of jewels and personal decoration! The 
passion exists all over the world. Even the half-starved savage will 
gather the prettiest shells he can find on the seashore, and stringing 
them into a necklace, bedeck himself to the best advantage. In 
civilized countries the demand is vs for precious stones, and 
so it has come about that men have dually found out how to 
develop the dull-looking rough diamond into a beautiful, glistenin 
gem. In years longago this stone was usually worn in its expoliahed 
state. 


No. 61. 


To run an ostrich down is considered an impossibility, even by 
an Arab on his fleet steed. Its endurance is equal to its speed, as 
it can keep up the pace for hours together. . he muscular 
strength of its great long legs is well adapted for running fast and 
far ; and while on the run its hoofs make a clatter like those of a 
trotting horse, kicking violently large stones to the rear. When at 
full speed it spreads its white wing plumes, raising them over its 
back ; but this is done only to balance it, as it cannot fly a single 
yard. 

No. 62. 


Be strong-minded enough to stand up for the right, to bear pain 
and danger in a good cause, to aid others in time of suffering, not to 
venture on what is called mean or degrading, to withstand a foolish 
fashion, to use your own judgment, to weigh the value of compli- 
ments. Be valiant, but do not be strong-minded in a bad sense, in 
discarding all the graces of humility, meekness and submission, 
which are the true strength and beauty of manhood. 


No. 63. 


‘The blackbird’s whistle is very human, like a human being 
playing the flute ; an uncertain player, now drawing forth a bar of 
a beautiful melody and then losing it again. He does not know 
what quiver or what turn his note will take before it ends ; the note 
leads him and completes itself. It isa song which strives to express 
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the singer's keen delight, the exquisite appreciation of the love- 
liness of the days; the golden glory of the meadow, the light, the 
shadows and the indolent clouds. 


No. 64. 


Spiders are excellent teachers of adapting means to ends. A 
good illustration of this is given in an account of three spiders 
combining to capture and secure a live striped snake, which they 
capone by the tail, which was tied in a knot. They had also 
tied up his mouth securely by a great multitude of threads twisted 
round it. In accomplishing this feat a cord of great strength was 
made in the centre of the net, reaching its numerous filaments to 
all parts of the web above. 


e 





STANDARDS V.—VII. 


No. 34. 


The Lord Justice, in the course of an address to the graduates, 
said that although in recent times the State had put its finger upon 
education, it had by no means taken the whole of the province of 
education under its special charge. Education had been carried on 
ever since the memory of man through the facilities afforded by 
private benefactors ; by the foundations which had been created in 
the past by wise, prudent, and benevolent men ; and the Universities 
had figured in a very prominent way in developing, in elevating, 
and in testing the education of the country. he exquisite mix- 
ture of the social and intellectual atmospher the facilities for study, 
the resources which were furnished by their great libraries, gave 
Oxford and Cambridge the greatest bedieines in training our intel- 
lectual character. 


No. 35. 


Chinese lanterns are safe when they are properly handled, but 
they can and do catch fire if not held perfectly » ant as they were 
very unlikely to be by children of nine or ten years of age. What 
happened is only what might have been foreseen. While the little 
troop were proceeding from their dressing-room to the platform 
which was used as a stage, one of the lanterns caught fire ; the flame 
instantly communicated itself to the dress, and from one spread to 
another, till the whole group seemed to be enveloped. Everything 
then seems to have béen done that could be done to minimise the 
extent of the disaster. But it was too late, unfortunately. 


No. 36. 


Mr. Gladstone’s intense earnestness and habit of concentration, as 
elements of character displayed in all he does, are seen in his deter- 
mination not to miss a aaa service or sermon, but to derive the 
fullest benefit from all. Mere curiosity, however, as to Mr. Gladstone 
himself is soon felt to be checked by the feeling his presence pro- 
duces in the mind of ~~ reverent worshipper. His presence is a 
silent sermon and a hallowing influence. He and his family, his 
trials and bereavement, his services, his aspirations, his religious 
faith and fervour, his hope and confidence as to the future beyond 
the grave—all these and many other considerations pass through the 
minds of those who are worshipping with him, put the abstract into 
concrete form, and impress the reality of religion as an inspiring and 
consoling force. 


No. 37. 


The Standara says: ‘The death of Mr. W. H. Smith will be 
keenly felt and deeply deplored wherever sterling worth and solid 
talent devoted to the service of the State are held in honour. The 
long record of Parliamentary struggle in this country is illuminated 
by the names of many Statesmen of more brilliant natural parts and 
more dazzling achievements; but assuredly it contains none that 
rank higher in purity of aim and freedom from the taint of question- 
able conduct and the lower passions. In his public, as in his private 
life, the late First Lord of the Treasury was without reproach. No 
ill-natured word can be cited against him, no malevolent act, and no 
intriguing purpose.’ 


No. 38. 


The coming-of-age of the Graphic is appropriately celebrated by 
the proprietors by the issue of a number which, if it be more or less 
of a personal character, is not the less a subject for public con- 
gratulation. It contains, besides portraits of its own staff, those of 
the founder of the ///ustrated London News, his sons, and the art 
editor, and of German, French, and American journalists connected 
with illustrated periodicals. A coloured suppleness reproduces in 
fine style five old-fashioned sporting pictures, and the rest of the 
letterpress and engraving is well up to date. The Graphic may 
certainly be congratulated on attaining its majority. 








No. 39. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, said—This Associa- 
tion was founded three or our years ago for the purpose of pro- 
moting and extending technical instruction throughout the country, 
both in primary and secondary schools. By technical instruction 
we mean instruction in both elementary and secondary schools 
which has a direct bearing upon the industrial and commercial pur- 
suits of the community, and which will have the practical effect of 
increasing the efficiency of labour in every branch of industry and 
commerce. By technical instruction in elementary schools we have 
in view a better training than that which now exists, so that it may 
have a direct bearing upon the future occupation of the scholars. 


No. 40. 

Of all the inevitable and oft-recurring torments by which our 
planet is racked, internally and externally, there is none so awful as 
an earthquake on a large scale, unless it be a tropical cyclone of the 
class that reduces scores of stout and well-found ships to mere shreds 
of wreckage within a few minutes, and conjures up unnumbered 
ranges of moving mountains from the broad, bright breast of Ocean. 
This latter marvel, however, is within the power of the volcanic 
action as well as of the wind. Science has ascertained that the 
larger number of these disturbances originate beneath the bed of the 
sea, and are in all probability caused by the flashing into steam of 
water which finds its way, through fissures, down to the underlying 
white-het rocks. 


No. 41. 

Last year, princi pally through the exertions of some of the mem- 
bers of the Council, an Act was passed through Parliament which, 
for the first time, enabled local rates to be raised for the purpose of 
instituting or aiding technical instruction in certain local areas. 
This year a further great step in advance has been made. A large 
sum, exceeding £740,000, raised from the public revenue, has been 
placed at the disposal of the counties and local authorities for such 
purposes as they may think best. It may be devoted to the im- 
provement of technical education either in whole or in part. It is 
very desirable that we should ascertain what are the prospects of a 
permanence of the grant. 


No. 42. 


The Postmaster-General will have a difficult problem to solve if 
he should find himself justified in displaying leniency towards 
repentant clerks, for it may be asked, Why should one branch of 
servants be treated differently to another class, and if postmen have 
been permitted to feel the bitterness of their folly why should better 
dressed and educated men escape? It is, however, hoped, by men 
who fully appreciate the delicacy of the question, that a solution of 
this difficulty is not impossible, especially if the want of it should 
stand in the way of a full restoration of friendly relations between 
masters and men in all branches of Government employ. 


" No. 43. 


Before presenting the awards, the Duke of Fife reminded the 
students that though success in the battle of life was not given to 
all, yet each one of them by courage and industry could do some- 
thing to add to his own happiness and the welfare of his neighbour. 
He was sure it was not without considerable self-denial and hard 
work that these prizes had been earned ; but self-denial and hard 
work became easier by being practised, until that which seemed 
irksome ended by becoming simply a habit of life. It was impos- 
sible to exaggerate the importance of the handsome gift of the 
Drapers’ Company ; but he was certain that what would please that 
body best woul be that their liberality should be utilised to the full. 


No. 44. 


In the course of his observations, the noble lord expressed his 
satisfaction at the growing efficiency and ——s of the Royal 
Navy. The wise measures introduced of late had added strength to 
every department of the naval service, and he had no doubt that the 
Royal Naval Exhibition had been productive of great advantage to 
the nation and satisfaction to the people. The army was less fortu- 
nate in its friends, being constantly attacked by critics on either side, 
their only point of agreement being a belief that everything was the 
fault of the Secretary of State. But, setting aside that unfortunate 
individual, he declared that the army was never in so good a con- 
dition as at present, its officers so thoroughly devoted to the study 
and practice of their profession, or its men so well trained and 
adapted for the work they might have to do. 


No. 45. 


Professional thieves are wise in their generation ; they know how 
to make the education of children profitable ; and by doing so they 
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raise up a second generation like themselves. But common 
prudence should teach those who have a stake in the world, and 
value reputation, that the proper means to grapple with this trouble 
is to forestall the dishonest, to obtain the custody of the orphan 
children, and so train them that they may belong to the ranks of 
the defenders rather than the assailants. Every well instructed 
youth is a gain to the community, an earner of wealth, a participant 
in public duties. This consideration should urge us to put beyond 
want an institution, the object of which is to save the uncontami- 
nated boy and rear him to be an honest citizen. 
No. 46. 

In an age when, if actual improvement in morals, manners, and 
the machinery of civilisation is, perhaps, more talked about than 
achieved, but when humanity at large may at least be credited with 
a sincere desire for ameliovation, it would be both impolitic and 
unjust to withhold applause and encouragement from the efforts of 
those who are seeking to bring about a reform in our children’s 
toys. An energetic lady has matured a scheme for the stimulation 
of toy-making as a home industry, and she has even been adven- 
turous enough to express her opinion that there is a large field for 
improvement in the designs of toys. 

No. 47. 

The ex-Emperor of Brazil kept his 66th birthday in Paris on 
Tuesday, mass being celebrated in his bedroom. He was a great 
traveller, and he has seen all that the most advanced civilisation has 
to show in extensive tours in Europe and in the United States. 
During his visit to England his ardour in the pursuit of knowledge 
took him from his bed at untimely hours, and made him a terror to 
sluggurds in Government pay. The Americans took to him so 
much as freely to express their regret that he was not a Republican. 
However, he was far more useful as a monarch. 


No. 48. 


Sir William advanced and presented a gold badge of the associa- 
tion to the Princess, saying how anxious the council were to convey 
to Her Royal Highness their appreciation of all she had done for 
the association, and that if she would accept the badge she would 
inestimably add to its value. Princess Christian bowed, and im- 
mediately pinned the badge to her breast, and then began a long 
and quaint procession of nurses, each nurse receiving her badge 
from the hands of their Royal President. It was a very pretty 
scene—bright uniforms, crowned by the becoming caps, filled the 
hall, the gallery, and the platform, the brightest point of colouring 
rightly centring in the Princess. 

No. 49. 

The snowstorm which swept over London yesterday was not so 
heavy as to produce the disorganisation of traffic which resulted 
from the storms of three years ago. But from two to three inches 
of snow lay on the ground when the traffic of the day commenced, 
and vehicular locomotion was subjected to considerable incon- 
venience. In the morning there was almost a total absence of cabs 
from the ranks, and omnibuses had to travel very slowly owing to 
the slippery condition of the roads. Before daylight snow-ploughs 
were brought into requisition, and though in the north of London as 
many as four horses had to be used at first on both tramcars and 
omnibuses, it was not long before the tram lines were clear. All 
along the different routes tramway traffic was thus carried on with- 
out interruption. 


— -—-)-__———— 


NEW COMPOSITION STORIES.—STANDARD Y. 


Suitable for ‘ Unseen Tests’ in Reading also. 





No. 61. 


Story OF A PARROT.—The owner of a parrot possessed also a 
bull-terrier. The parrot was an observant bird, nd he had picked 
up such expressions, as ‘ Choke ‘em’ and ‘Shake 'em.’ And he made 
use of these expressions often, and excited the dog thereby for no 
reason but wickedness. And the dog was disgusted thereat, 
because he was often deceived by the parrot. And it came to pass 
that one day the parrot used these expressions when he was down 
from his elevated perch, saying shrilly, ‘Choke 'em’—‘ Shake ‘em.’ 
And the dog was moved to seize the parrot before he could regain 
his perch, and shook him, and half choked him, so that the parrot 
had but few feathers left upon him. And then, feeling satisfied, the 
bull-terrier let go his hold, and the parrot climbed up on his perch, 
hastily, but sadly. There the parrot plumed his few feathers and 
said, not shrilly, but as it were to himself; ‘ My fault is, [ talk too 
much.’ 








No. 62. 


WALNUTS.—The walnut was originally in England called the 
gaulnut, having been introduced from France. Towards the close 
of the 16th century walnuts were once found more effective than 
cannon balls. The town of Amiens was besieged by the Spaniards 
who were then in arms against the French. A small number of 
Spanish soldiers, disguised as French peasants, with a cart laden 
with sacks of walnuts, came to the gate, and asked permission to 
sell their fruit. On the gate being opened for them, one of the 
sacks, which was purposely left untied, fell (as designed) from the 
cart, and the French guard, busying themselves in picking up the 
scattered walnuts, were attacked by the disguised ccldion. Then a 
party of Spaniards, who were at hand in ambush, rushed forward, 
surprised, and took the town. 

No. 63. 

A MAYOR FINING HIS OWN MOTHER.—There has been in 
modern times no more signal instance of devotion to public duty 
at the expense of private ties, than was exemplified in the career of 
the late General Macauley, who was at one time the mayor of a 
certain town. A city bye-law had been passed directed against 
furious driving, and the mayor had to enforce it. As luck would 
have it, the first person brought before him was his own mother, an 
old lady who was very fond of driving fast horses whose pace had 
exceeded the regulations. The general, sitting in court, looked up 
and saw the old lady under the escort of a policeman. He, how- 
ever, called the case and looked quite unconcerned. The officer 
having related the circumstances under which Mrs. Macauley was 
arrested, her distinguished son on the bench asked severely whether 
she had anything to say. ‘ No,’ said the old lady. ‘Ten dollars,’ 
said the mayor, and went on to the next case, while his mother put 
down the sum and walked out of court. 


No. 64. 


THE ROMANCE OF A CHICKEN.—A ee French boy, during 
his school holidays, once made a pet of a chicken. By throwing it 
some grain or bread-crumbs every morning, the chicken at last got 
into the way of following him about the house. The lad used to 
go to a seat in the garden, and the fowl would jump up beside him, 
pick food from his hand, and allow its head and back to be 
stroked. But the boy’s holidays came to an end, and he went back 
to school. At first, the chicken did not seem to miss him, and took 
its food with the other fowls. When, however, after a few days had 
— the chicken began to realise that its young master was gone 
or good, it became sad and cast-down. Morning after morning it 
hung about the house, as if waiting for its friend. At length, it 
went to the bench in the summer-house and stopped there day and 
night with its head beneath its wing, refusing even the most 
tempting bits of food. Its intention to starve itself to death soon 
grew so clear, that it was thought more merciful to kill it and put it 
out of its agony. 
No. 65. 

THE Boys AND THE FIRE-ALARM.—Five youths stood ad- 
miringly around a fire-alarm, but failed to comprehend the pur- 
pose of the fiery-coloured post. A bigger boy came up, and 
explained to them that the instrument had been erected by a con- 
siderate County Council solely for the amusement of the youths of 
the locality who desired to see stirring sights. All they had to do 
was to break the glass and ring the bell, when they would see 
‘soldiers in shiny hats drive by on a chariot drawn by prancing 
steeds.” After dus exciting the curiosity of the urchins, the larger 
boy discreetly left. One of the five broke the glass, another rang 
the bell, and the whole stood eagerly around the mysterious post to 
see the spectacle. Sure enough, in a few minutes an engine came 
rushing past, the firemen upon it clad in their uniforms and wearing 
their burnished helmets. The lads really believed that the ‘ show’ 
had actually been got up for their amusement, until the ‘ soldiers in 
the shiny hats’ came back from a fruitless search of a fire and took 
the boys to the police-station. Afterwards they appeared at the 
police court, where the magistrate duly admonished them on their 
foolishness, but believed the ‘ bigger boy’ had wilfully misled them. 
He therefore set them at liberty on condition that their parents 
suitably chastised them. 


No. 66. 


ORIGIN OF THE BLACK DOLL AS A SIGN AT RAG SHops.—This 
sign was first used by a man who kept a shop for rags in London at 
the beginning of the last century. An old woman brought him a 
large bundle for sale, but desired that it might remain unopened 
till she called again to see it weighed. Several weeks elapsed, and 
as the woman failed to make her appearance, the master of the sho 
opened the bundle, wherein he found a black doll, neatly dressed, 
with a pair of earrings appended to its ears. This he hung up over 
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the door, for the purpose of being owned by the person who had 
left it. Shortly after this she called, and presented the doll to the 
shopkeeper as a mark of gratitude for having by this means enabled 
her to find her bundle. The story having gained circulation, this 
figure has been generally used by dealers in rags ever since. 


No. 67. 

THE SWEARER REBUKED.—A lady on her way from Edinburgh 
to Glasgow in the stage coach was very much annoyed by a young 
military officer whose conversation was interspersed with oaths. 
She sat very uneasy till she could no longer keep silence. * Sir,” 
said she to the officer, ‘can you talk in the Gaelic tongue?’ To 
this he replied in the affirmative, seemingly with great pleasure, 
expecting to have some conversation with the lady in that dialect. 
She then politely requested that if he wished to swear any more it 
might be in that language, as the practice of swearing was very 
offensive to herself and the rest of the company. The officer was 
quite confounded at the smart reproof, and no more oaths were 
heard from him during the semsiidier of the journey. 


No. 68. 


THE DUKE AND THE TOAD.—As the Duke of Wellington was 
walking in his garden he saw a boy, whom he recognised as the son 
of one of his gardeners, looking at something on the ground. On 
coming close to him, he perceived that he was crying bitterly. He 
asked the boy what was wrong. ‘Please, sir,’ said the boy, ‘ they 
are going to send me away to school, and then there will be no one 
to look after my poor toad.’ The kind duke gave the boya guinea, 
and when he was away at school wrote him a letter telling him how 
his toad was getting on. 


No. 69. 

SAVING FOR CHARITY.—Two persons, who were employed in 
collecting money for a charity, knocked at the door of a gentle- 
man’s house to solicita donation. While waiting, they overheard 
the master of the house reproving a servant for the waste of a small 
piece of candle. Judging from this that he was a covetous man, 
one proposed that they should leave and go to another house ; the 
other thought it best to stay. At length they were introduced, 
when the gentleman having read their case, presented them with 
five guineas. The collectors could not conceal their surprise, which 
being observed by the donor, he desired to know why they expressed 
so much wonder. ‘ The reason, Sir,’ said one of them, ‘is this: we 
happened to hear you blaming your servant for wasting an inch of 
candle, and therefore pana nothing from you.’ ‘ Gentlemen,’ 
replied he, ‘it is true. I am very exact and cannot endure the 
waste of anything. I do this that I may save out of a moderate 
income to give away to works of charity.’ 


No. 70. 

STORY OF THE ROYAL EXCHANGE.—Sir Thomas Gresham, who 
built the Royal Exchange in London, was the son of a poor woman, 
who, while he was an infant, abandoned him in a field. The chirp- 
ing ofa ages | however, attracted a boy to the spot where 
the child lay, and his life was by this means preserved. After Sir 
Thomas had, by his unparalleled success as a merchant, risen to 
wealth and greatness, he chose a grasshopper for his crest ; and 
becoming the founder of the Royal Exchange, his crest was placed 
on the walls of the building in several parts, and a weathercock in 
the figure of a grasshopper was fixed on the summit of the tower. 


No. 71. 

THE Two FARMERS.—Two farmers hada dispute about some 
property which they could not settle, and therefore an action was 
brought to determine it. On the day of the trial one of the farmers 
called upon the other to accompany him to the Judge, when he 
found his neighbour at work on his ground, on which he said, ‘Is it 
possible that you have forgotten that our cause is to be decided to- 
day?’ ‘No,’ said the other, ‘I have not forgotten it, but I cannot 
well spare the time to go; I knew you would be there, and I am 
sure you arean honest man, and will say nothing but the truth. You 
will state the matter fairly, and justice will be done.’ And so it 
turned out, for the farmer who attended stated his neighbour's 
claims so clearly, that he lost the case, and returned home to inform 
him that he bead gained the property. 


No. 72. 

Guy’s Hospital has now got a dog of its own. A few days ago it 
was seen to enter the hospital ground, hopping on three legs in the 
direction of the patients’ entrance. Some children drew the attention 
of a student to the animal, and he took it into the surgery, where 
an examination showed that it was suffering from a broken leg. 
The injured limb was set. The leg soon regained its strength, the 
splints were removed, and the dog was shown the doorway ; but the 











grateful animal refused to take its discharge from the surgery, where 
the students had been very kind to it. The dog isa black and 
white mongrel, and has been named ‘Jack.’ Jack is not like the 
other hospital dogs, who, when they have been cured, go back to 
the streets and bring to the institution other fourfooted patients to 
be similarly treated ; he stays at his new home, and minds his own 
business. 


No. 73. 


A STRANGE MISTAKE.—A gentleman was standing one evening, 
not long ago, in one of the shadowy streets of Rome, when he was 
somewhat brusquely hustled by a passing figure. With a quick 
instinct, he clasped his hand to his watch-pocket. His watch was 
gone! He darted after the thief, who turned sharply round, at the 
same time clutching a watch. ‘Give me that watch!’ He made a 
dash, the stolen property was recovered, and the startled robber dis- 
appeared. What was the gentleman’s consternation on entering his 
bedroom to find his own watch, which he had forgotten to put on, 
staring him in the face from the mantelpiece! Ae had been the 
thief, and the other wretched man had stumbled over him in the 
dark, and when overtaken and stopped, was merely clutching his 
own watch, which he had not the nerve to rescue from the tourist. 


No. 74. 

A STORY OF CHARLES FOX AND THE PRINCE OF WALES.— 
It is related of Charles James Fox, that walking up St. James's 
Street from one of the club-houses with the Prince of Wales, he laid 
him a wager that he would see more cats than the Prince in his 
walk, and that he might take which side of the street he liked. 
When they reached the top, it was found that Mr. Fox had seen 
thirteen cats and thé Prince not one. The royal personage asked 
foran explanation. Mr. Fox said, ‘ Your Royal Highness took, of 
course, the shady side of the way as most agreeable ; I knew that 
the sunny side would be left for me, and cats always prefer the sun- 
shine.’ 


No. 75. 


May’s BIRTHDAY.—‘ Many happy returns of the day!’ were 
the words that greeted May as she came down to breakfast on her 
birthday. Three letters had come to her by post; one containing 
a half-sovereign from her mother. May was quite enchanted with 
her present, and asked her aunt if she might go with the nurse to 
buy a doll she had seen in the shop window. Having gained per- 
mission, May and her nurse set out to purchase the doll. They 
had not gone far when she suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Look, nurse, at 
that poor, ragged, little girl, with no shoes or stockings on! I do 
wish I had something to give her.’ ‘I do not believe in giving to 
those beggars, miss,’ answered the nurse ; ‘and we must be quick 
or we shall never get to the shop to-day.’ May was not talking, 
but thinking of the poor little girl who had attracted her notice. 
Presently she saw the child run up to an old gentleman and ask 
him to ‘spare a copper;’ but, on being refused, she walked on, 
looking very miserable. At last so said to her nurse, ‘If onl 
my half-sovereign was in silver, I could give the little girl a shil- 
ling.’ ‘Then you would not be able to buy the doll you want so 
much,’ answered the nurse. ‘I could do without it altogether, or 
get a less expensive one. She wants something to eat more than I 
want a doll.’ Before the nurse could say anything, May rushed 
down the street, calling out, ‘ Little girl, little girl! take this !’ but 
in the noise and confusion of the London street, the child heard not. 
Presently a little girl was picked up insensible. It was little May, 
who had been run over. The half-sovereign was dropped in the 
confusion, and was lost. May never recovered ; but whenever she 
was impatient, her mother always reminded her she was giving up 
something she wanted for herself when she met with her accident. 


No. 76. 


THE ScotTcH BAILIEs.—A story is told regarding six Scotch 
Councillors who came up to town to present an address of congratu- 
lation to Her Majesty on the occasion of her jubilee. They asked, 
it is said, what they had to do on entering the Queen's presence, 
and were told that they should kiss hands. Thereupon Councillor 
No. 1, as he stalked solemnly past the throne, raised his hand to his 
mouth and blew Her Majesty a kiss. The ——s five followed 
suit, till the Queen had a fit of the heartiest laughter she has enjoyed 
for a long time. 


No. 77. 

SAVED BY A TURBAN.—Next to the cobra, the snake-eating 
snake is said to be the most fatal serpent in India to human beings 
and cattle. It is a very fierce reptile, and always ready to fight. 
A man once stumbled on a nest of these creatures in India and 
immediately retired. But the mother snake gave him chase. The 
man fied ; but though he ran as he never had done before, the 
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venomous beast gained steadily upon him. His hopes revived, 
however, when he saw a river in front. Into the stream he plunged, 
but only to find the snake on the opposite bank waiting for -him. 
In despair, he dashed his turban into the reptile’s face. The 
furious creature darted at it, and bit at it savagely for several 
moments, during which the man continued his headlong flight. He 
was, however, now safe, for the serpent returned quietly to its old 
den, seemingly satisfied with having made it very hot for the turban. 
No. 78. 

A CLEVER Ruse.—A traveller, drenched with rain and benumbed 
with cold, arrived at a country inn, which he found so full of people 
that he could not get near the fire. Addressing the landlord, he 
called out, ‘ Take a feed of oysters to my horse.’ ‘ To your horse!’ 
exclaimed the host; ‘your horse will never eat them.’ ‘Do as I 
ask you,’ replied the traveller. All the people, hearing the strange 
order given, and seeing the waiter about to execute it, rushed out 
immediately to the stable to see a horse eat oysters. The traveller, 
having now the whole room to himself, sat down comfortably by the 
fire and warmed himself at his ease. When the landlord returned, 
he said to the traveller, ‘I would have wagered my head that your 
horse would not eat oysters.’ ‘Never mind,’ replied the stranger, 
* put them on the table, and when [ am thoroughly dried I will eat 
them myself.’ 

No. 79. 

St. PATRICK AND THE SERPENT.—It is said that there are no 
serpents in Ireland, certainly no poisonous ones. St. Patrick, 
according to the legend, rid the Emerald Isle of all its vermin. 
Chere was one old serpent, however, that resisted the missionary 
for a time ; but at last even it was banished by the cunning of St. 
Patrick. He invited the serpent to enter a box that he had made 
for it. The reptile declined on the plea that the box was much too 
small, but St. Patrick urged that it would find the box quite large 
enough to be comfortable. At length the serpent got into it, just to 
show it was right and St. Patrick was wrong. This, of course, was 
just what was wished for. He shut down the lid, fastened it, and 
threw the box into the sea. The Irish people seem to believe in the 
legend, for they will not allow snakes to live that have been intro- 
duced even for experiment, but kill them at once, in order that St. 
Patrick's great work may not be dishonoured. 


No. 80. 


A SNAKE IN A FIx.—A gentleman in India tells the following 
story :—‘One night my wife and myself were awakened by a noise 
from the shelf which contained our stock of crockery, followed by a 
crash which showed that a great portion of our cups and plates had 
been flung to the floor. Springing up to discover the author of this 
attack on our china, I found a large snake, which had crawled upon 
the shelf, attracted by a number of eggs. One of these he fad 
swallowed, and in order to get at the next he had put his head and 
a portion of his body through the handle of a jug which happened 
to stand between himself and the coveted delicacies. The handle 
was just large enough to let its body slip cleverly through, but not 
sufficient to let it pass when puffed out by the egg. In this position 
it had swallowed the second egg, and then found itself unable to 
advance or retreat, and in floundering about had caused the accident. 
| of course proceeded to execute summary justice upon it, but the 
eggs were a dead loss.’ 


MODEL ANSWERS TO THE ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY 
QUESTIONS 


SET AT THE MAY EXAMINATION OF THE 
SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT, 1891. 


BY R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 


Honours Medallist in Phystography. Author of 
‘ Physical and Astronomical Geography.’ 





SERIES I. 

1. What chemical element is present both in air and 

water? State the chief properties of this elementary sub- 

stance. What proportion of this element is contained in air 

and water respectively? In what condition does the element 
exist in air and water respectively ? 

(a) Oxygen. 

(6) Oxygen has no colour, taste, or smell, and is an 

active supporter of combustion. Water dissolves 

about three per cent. of its volume of the gas at 





15°C. Its specific gravity compared with air is 
1105. Under a pressure of 320 atmospheres and a 
temperature of —140°, oxygen is transformed to a 
sky-blue liquid. 

(c) Air contains 23 per cent. of oxygen by weight and 
20°8 per cent. by volume. Water contains 88°8 per 
cent. of oxygen by weight and 50 per cent. by 
volume. (The proportional composition of water 
may also be expressed by saying that 36 lbs. of 
water contains 32 lbs. of oxygen, and two pints of 
water contain one pint of oxygen, measured at the 
same temperature and pressure.) 

(@) Oxygen exists uncombined in air, but in water it is 
chemically united to hydrogen—one atom of oxygen 
being joined to two atoms of hydrogen. (H, + O 
= Sa, 

2. State the principle on which the action of a mercurial 
barometer depends. Why is a water barometer longer than 
a mercurial barometer? What occupies the space above the 
mercurial column in the latter instrument? If a hole were 
to be bored through the glass above the column of mercury 
what would happen? 

(a) If two liquids, say mercury and water, are placed in 
the arms of a U-shaped tube, a short column of mer- 
cury will be found to balance a long column of water 
(Fig. 1). In like manner, the mercury introduced 


= 














Fig I. 

into a tube, such as that illustrated 
by Fig. 2, balances a column of air 
extending upwards to the limits of 
the atmosphere. In an ordinary cis- 
tern barometer the pressure of the 
atmosphere on the surface of the mer- 
cury in the basin sustains the mercury 
in the tube ; if the pressure decreases, 
the column shortens; if the pressure 
increases, the column stands higher. 

(4) Ashort column of mercury bal- 
ances a long column of water, there 
fore mercury is heavier bulk for bulk Fig. 2. 
than water, actually its specific grav- 
ity is 136. Hence a water barometer has to be 13°6 times 
longer than a mercurial one, because of this difference in 
specific gravity. 

(c) The vapour of mercury. 
~~ (d) The mercury would fall down the tube to the level 
of that in the cistern. 

3. What is the source of the water that falls as rain? 
What becomes of it when it reaches the ground? How do 
we indicate the quantity of rain which falls upon a given place 
during a year? 

(a) The water on the earth. Clouds are formed of 
water which has evaporated from the earth, and rain 

is produced by the condensation of the water 
particles forming a cloud so as to form larger drops, 
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which fall to the ground through the action of the 

force of gravity. 

(4) Part sinks into the ground to form springs, part flows 
off the land at once into rivers, and another part 
returns to the atmosphere again by evaporation. 

(c) Rainfall is measured by means of a rain-gauge, and is ; : 
expressed as the thickness in inches of the fall if it (4) One method is to observe the shortest shadow of a 
were spread evenly over the surface of the land fixed post on any day, and to draw a line in its 
where it occurred. The mean annual rainfall of direction. A better method is to mark the length 
any place is determined by measuring the yearly and position of the shadow of a post some time 
rainfall for several years and finding the average. before noon, and then to draw another line in the 

é : ; direction of the shadow having the same length 

_ 4. What is meant b 8 ‘raised beach’? What do we learn after noon. The line bisecting the angle contained 

from its existence? Name any place where raised beaches between these two lines points true north and 

are found. south. 

(a) A track of land or a sea-beach that has been raised 
above sea-level. The evidences of such upheaval 
are various. Sometimes a line of cliffs above sea- 
level is found covered with the remains of barnacles 
and other marine organisms. Or caves worn out 
of cliffs by the action of the sea are found at a 
certain distance inland, because of the elevation of 
the land. In some cases piers and harbours are 
rendered useless by being elevated above the high- 
water mark. 

(4) That iand is subject to sow movements of upheaval- 
Sea-worn caves can only be formed at sea-level, and 
marine shells do not naturally occur in any quantity 
above the level of high-water. When, therefore, 


points of the compass. This line will indicate the 
magnetic and not the geographical meridian. To 
determine the true north and south, the magnetic 
variation at the place of observation must be found. 
At the present time the magnetic north at Green- 
wich is about 17° west of the true north. 


(c) By taking the direction of a telescope or a straight 
rod pointed to the pole star. But the pole star is 
1}° distant from the celestial pole, and theretore it 
describes a circle, having a radius of 1}° round the 
true north point in the heavens. Hence, for an 
exact determination it is necessary to know in what 
part of the circle the pole star is at the time of 
observation. 

7. What difference is »bserved in the place of the rising 
and setting of the sun (1) at different times of the year at 
any place in the British Isles? (2) at the summer solstices 
in different parts of the northern hemisphere ? 

(a) At the equinoxes (vernal and autumnal) the sun 


these are found above the level of the waves, it is 
concluded that the land containing them has been 
elevated. 


rises due east and sets due west all over the earth. 
When the arcs described by the sun in the heavens 
are: increasing in size, that is, from winter to sum- 


mer, our luminary rises and sets more and more 
north ; as they decrease in size it is moving south. 
In London, at the summer solstice, the amplitude 
of the point on the horizon at which the sun rises is 
about 40° N. of E.; and the amplitude at sunset, 
40° N. of W. At the winter solstice the amplitudes 
of rising and setting are 40° S. of E. and 4o° S. of 
W. respectively. 

(4) At the equator the sun rises due east and sets due 
west all the year round. In latitude.25° the ampli- 
tude of the sun at the solstices is about 26° ; in lati- 


(c) The West Coast of South America, Spitzbergen, and 
many parts of the coast of England, e.g., Sandwich 
and Winchelsea. 


SERIES IL. 


5. How are the light and heat produced? (a) When a 
match is struck; (6) Whenacandle burns; (c) Ina flash 
of lightning. 

(a) An ordinary lucifer match contains phosphorus and 
potassium chlorate. These bodies will not com- 
bine with each other, or with the oxygen in the air, he ; - . ; 
unless they are heated. In the case given, the tude 50 its amplitude at the solstices is about 384°, 
chemical action which occurs is started by the heat the amplitudes increasing with the latitude. 
produced by friction against a rough surface ; after- 8. State one experimental proof of the earth’s rotation. 
wards, the heat given out as the above substancescom- 
bine with each other is more than sufficient to carry 
on the combustion, of which light and heat is the 
result. Safety matches are tipped with a mixture 
of potassium chlorate and antimony sulphide, and 
the rubber on the box on which they may be struck 
is coated with a mixture of amorphous phosphorus 
and antimony sulphide. On striking the match 
some particles of phosphorus are brought into con- 
tact with particles of potassium chlorate, and the 
heat produced by their rubbing together starts the 
chemical changes, which cause inflammation. 

(4) Combustion occurs whenever chemical action is 
accompanied by the development of light and heat. 
When a candle burns the carbon and hydrogen in 
the tallow or wax combine with the oxygen in the 
air to form carbon-dioxide and water, and heat 
and light are evolved so long as such chemical 
action, or burning, or combustion goes on. 

(c) The air and the particles of dust in it are rendered 
incandescent by the passage of the electric spark. 
The colour of lightning depends upon the rarefac- 
tion of the air through which the discharge passes. 
In the lower regions of the atmosphere it is white, 
but in higher regions, where the air is less dense, 
the discharge may have a violet hue. 


(An outline sketch of the gyroscope shown in Fig. 3. 
6. How would you set out a northand south line? (a) By | is sufficient with the following explanation.) 


the mariners’ compass ; (6) By the sun; (c) By a star. A is a heavy rimmed wheel in rapid rotation in the ring 
(a) Draw a line in the direction of the north and south | B, which is supported inside another ring, C, suspended 
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by a thread D E, and capable of turning on the point F. | from what is called ‘a good neighbourhood.’ These 
As the earth rotates the microscope and scale are carried | favourable conditions have afforded to Mr. Yoxall 


watch, and therefore the end of the pointer S appears to 


round in the opposite direction to that of the hands of a | 
move in the same direction as watch hands. 





WELL-KNOWN TEACHERS AT WORK. 


VIIL—MR. J. H. YOXALL. 
Sharrow Lane Board School, Sheffield. 





A LARGE amount of special interest must attach to the 





certain opportunities to make his school distinguished, 
which he has quickly seized upon. But Bacon wrote 
that a certain order of minds ‘create more opportunities 
than they find,’ and if Mr. Yoxall found good oppor- 
tunities in the circumstances of the aver h undoubt- 
edly has made opportunities that could not merely 
have been found. The school is not only in the very 
foremost rank as regards the ordinary work of the best 
type of public elementary schools, and as regards local 

holarships and Exhibitions, football, athletics, etc., 
but it is a pioneer school in the discovery and use of new 
or amended methods of teaching, and in the introduction 


daily work and professional surroundings of the man | to school-life of the refining and educative influences of 
who has won bis way, with unexampled rapidity and | really good instrumental music and true art. Much 
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A CORNER OF THE 


at the age of 34, to the chief post of the N.U. T. Not | 


only is Mr. Yoxall’s name well known wherever 
teachers congregate, but the name and fame of his school 
are well known also. The Sharrow Lane Boys’ Board 
School has a high local reputation, but it has also 
much more than a mere local reputation. Every year 


more than a hundred teachers, school-managers, and | 


school-inspectors from other places visit it, and in the 
visitors’ book are signatures of persons from Switzerland, 
Germany, Sweden, the United States, New Zealand, 
and other ‘ furrin parts.’ 

The Sharrow Lane Board School is, however, only 
five years old. It is large and exceptionally well- 
planned, and it is to a considerable extent recruited 
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PRINCIPAL ROOM. 


of the ‘school material’ also is original ; some of the 
school songs are of Mr. Yoxall’s own writing: the 
spelling books and recitation books in use were edited 
by him ; and when the upper standard boys laugh over 
‘Captain Cuttle’ and sadden over ‘Little Paul’ it is 
through the special ee books which Mr. Yoxall 
has prepared for schools. In few schools is the organ- 


ization so complete, the esprit de corps so developed, 
or the tone so good ; and in very few are the relations 
between the master and his staff so fraternal and 
harmonious. Mr. Yoxall was writing from experience 
when he said, years ago,‘ Organization, no doubt, is half 
the battle ; but half the battle of organization is the 
cultivation of good feeling between head and staff.’ 
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‘In a school where that exists,’ he wrote, ‘there the 
work goes on smoothly, the workers toil happily, 
“ results ” come magically, without overtime, pressure, 
or strain.’ To use the old theological phrases, a school 
where gruff, cold rule exists is ‘under the law,’ but a 
school of the other class is above the law and ‘ under 

ace. Noone more often or more readily acknow- 
ledges publicly the intense value of the happy loyal 
co-operation which he receives from his colleagues in 
school than Mr. Yoxall does, and, on the other hand, 


Any person wishing to visit Sharrow Lane School, 
and arriving at either railway station in Sheffield, 
should first make his way to the head of ‘ Sheffield 
Moor’ (which we found to be, not a stretch of heather, 
but a stretch of shops and pavement). From there 
tramcars run to Sharrow Lane by two routes. The 
exterior of the school is not architecturally beautiful, 
though its proportions are simple and massive. The 
Boys’ Department, with which we are particularly 
concerned, is constructed on an admirable plan. The 
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‘BITS’ OF DECORATION. 


1. Fresco. 


as a proof of this good feeling, we may quote the | 
words of one of the staff, who said, ‘ In all the schools 
I have worked in, I have never felt so easy, comfort- | 
able, and free from worry. We are treated like men, | 
thoroughly trusted, never spied upon, helped in every | 
possible way, and consequently we try and repay this | 
trust by honest, loyal work.’ 


2. Painted Window. One of the Zodiac Series. 


3. Frieze on brown paper. 4. and 5. Painted Windows. 


whole of the divisions of the school can be thrown 
into one, or resolved again into class-rooms by a 
simple and quick movement of the sliding glass- 
screens and glass-doors with which the building is 
fitted. From the master’s chair, which is placed in 
what we may term the focus of the school, every part 
of it is readily visible. The rooms are all lofty, well- 
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lit, and spacious; the class-rooms, each for sixty 
children, are twenty-five feet square. The principal 
room, upon which the others open, is ample in its 
proportions, without being too large for daily use in 
teaching. Each room can be filled and emptied 
independently of the others. The floor is rendered 
almost noiseless by a pavement of wooden blocks. 
The lobbies, cloak-rooms, lavatories, rooms for head 
and assistant teachers, store-room, etc., are on a 
generous scale, and in the most approved style of con- 
struction. Two exits lead into a convenient well- 
paved playground, which opens into two streets. In 
short, the school is justly considered one of the finest and 
most desirable of those 
belonging to the Shet- 
field School Board, and 
its list of applications 
for entrance is perpetu- 
ally full. 

The thing which 
strikes the visitor first 
when he enters the prin- 
cipal room is the light- 
ness of the place. There 
are eight tall windows 
in the north wall, light 
enters also through the 
glass-screens in the 
other three sides of the 
room, and three large 
skylights open in the 
timbered roof. There 
is no need to arrange 
the desks for a left-hand 
light—though that is 
done—for a clear, white 
light is everywhere dif- 
fused, and ‘ Happy chil- 
dren to learn in such 
a place,’ is what the 
visitor thinksto himself. 

The next thing to 
strike the eye is the 
display of coloured glass 
in the school. Along 
the bottom row of panes 
in the west class-room 
runs a quotation form 
Tennyson’s Ode on the 
Death of the Duke of 
Wellington :— 

Not once or twice in our rough island story, 
The path of duty was the path to glory. 


This is quaintly lettered in a series of floral coloured 
designs upon the panes,’and quite a church-window 
effect is obtained. Upon the sixteen lower panes of the 
windows in the chief room are painted the signs of 
the Zodiat and their names, together with heads 
emblematical of the four seasons, though these are not 
quite finished yet. All these are in colours delicate 
or brilliant, and fitted into imitation ‘leads.’ ‘ Yours 
must be quite an artistic Board,’ says the visitor ; and 
he is astonished to learn that all this ornamental glass 
is the handiwork of Mr. Yoxall and his chief assistant, 
Mr. Willis Eadon. The designs, which are entirely 
original, the lettering, and the more purely decorative 
work are due to Mr. Yoxall’s taste and execution ; 
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whilst the tinting and the more purely artistic paint- 
ing are done by Mr. Eadon ina style which has won 
for other work of his insertion in the Daily Graphic 
and in illustrated books. 

Other evidences of taste and skill in ari arte 
visible. Upon eight wall spaces in the chief room 
are frescoed large medallion heads of Shakespeare, 
Raphael, Beethoven, Newton, Watt, Dickens, Matthew 
Arnold, and Wellington, typifying to the eyes of the 
scholars Poetry, Painting, Music, Science, Reecution, 
Fiction, Education, and Duty. These have been 
— on the walls in a but effective, lines and 

ues by Mr. Eadon. High up on the inner side of 
the room runs the quo- 
tation from Carlyle :— 

So here hath been dawning 

Another blue day ; 

Think ! will thou let it 

Slip useless away ? 


This was designed and 
lettered ornamentally by 
Mr. Yoxall, and the sole 
material used was glazed 
brown paper, red_ ink, 
and black ink. Along 
and above the dado of 
the walls are hung 
neatly-framed etchings, 
photogravures, sepia - 
drawings, stump-draw- 
ings, water-colours, oil- 
paintings, photographs, 
chromos, pieces of wood- 
carving and fret-work 
(done by scholars), me- 
dallions and panels in 
sane, and a casting of 

onatello’s ‘Saint 
Cecilia’ in Sheffield 
steel. Vases stand on 
brackets, plaster busts 
and bronzes (after the 
sculptor of the Mars 
in the Louvre, Chan- 
trey, etc.) stand in the 
broad window-sills, and 
a splendid large cast of 
Flaxman’s noted _bas- 
relief, ‘Mercury convey- 
ing Hebe,’ is fixed 
against an end wall. 
Higher on the walls hang the maps and diagrams, 
some of them of Mr. Yoxall’s own making. The 
framed library catalogue, the rows of reference books 
for the teachers’ use, the list of football successes, two 
honour records (supplied by the School Board) bearing 
the names of boys who have left school to enjoy 
scholarships won by them at the Sheffield Royal 
Grammar School, Technical School, and Wesley 
College, are prominent. 


Looking through the glass partitions, you see in 
every room pictures neatly framed and other artistic 
objects, and the general impression from the whole is 
one of beauty, refinement, art, and pleasure. Surel 
the time will some day come when every school shall 
present the same impression ; but in the meantime 
most of these beautiful things at Sharrow Lane are 
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bought out of the head-teacher’s salary. <A few of 
them are the result of a school concert and offerings by 
parents ; and four of the etchings were kindly given 
by the etcher, Mr. Ik. Roe, whose sons attend the 
school. 

Near the centre of the large room stands a good piano, 
with a capital music-chair, both wisely provided by 
the Board. ‘The piano is almost as much a feature of 
the school as.are the brush and palette. A member 
of the staff, Mr. H. B. Poole, is a musician of no mean 
powers, and daily musical performances, short but 
sweet, are an item in the time-table. The musical 


programme for the week hangs near each entrance, | 


and the scholars as they 
pass in scan the pro- 
gramme for the anno- 
tated account of what 
is to be the day’s bill 
of musical fare. Usually 
it is a pianoforte solo ; 
sometimes a local vio- 
linist or vocalist, and 
sometimes one of the 
scholars or a choir of 
them, give the school 
‘atreat.’ All the music 
is thoroughly good and 
classical, without being 
too abstruse. Nothing 
that is vulgar or com- 
monplace is allowed to 
appear on the pro- 
gramme ; and the chil- 
dren are being trained 
as much in good taste 
in music as they are 
in art. They listen, the 
youngest of them, with 
pleasure, and often with 
gusto ; and although ap- 
plause is seldom allowed, 
their appreciation and 
thanks are evident in 
their faces. 
All this is found to 
help on the ordinary 
school-work in a large 
degree, and it develops 
a ‘tone,’ which serves 
instead of the painful 
martinet discipline 
which is too often considered ‘ the thing’ in schools. 
Nothing is martinet-like at Sharrow Lane; the 
children move about the school from room _ to 
room, changing classes according to their different 
standards in different subjects without constraint, 
easily, naturally, and even joyously. ‘ Discipline 
without constraint’ is what Mr. Yoxall has adopted 
for his motto—‘ discipline through fone.’ ‘Tone is 
the irradiation of the personality of the teachers 
on the scholars,’ Mr. Yoxall once wrote. * All day 
lone we are teaching more than we wot of ; and the 
result of our unconscious teaching is “ tone.”’ 


Signs of the original modus operand? in use in much 
of the work of the:school are evident. The First and 
Second Standards write and sum all the year through 
on paper with lead-pencils; many of the maps are 











— made or adapted for their work ; on the floor, 

the yard, fathom, pole, etc., are marked side by side with 

the metre and decametre ; and an effective comparison 

of the inch and square inch, yard and square yard, nine 

square feet and nine lineal feet, is painted on the floor. 

Within this diagram are marked the arrow and points 

of the compass. The plans of the school and the district 

are mounted in relief and framed. Right through the 

school everything is neatly framed or mounted ; there 

are no ‘loose ends,’ and nothing that is not good and 

solid. The ordinary school museum finds no place 

here, even within the revolving shutters of the sunken 

cupboards ; Mr. Yoxall has aimed rather to present a 

collection of objects re- 

presenting art and art- 

processes. ‘I have come 

to look with suspicion 

on too much apparatus,’ 

said he, when the ab- 

sence of a school mu- 

seum was pointed out ; 

‘the best apparatus and 

best means of illustra- 

tion for a teacher is a 

piece of chalk.’ But 

one distinctive feature of 

the school is its Time- 

table. ‘Teachers who 

use the same Time-table 

year after year, or even 

throughout the year, do 

not know the advantage 

of a change,’ he said. 

‘A change of Time- 

table three or four times 

a year enables the head- 

teacher to concentrate 

and re-adjust the teach- 

ing upon those subjects 

which from time to time 

are found to require 

most work.’ The Time- 

table, of which a copy 

is here given, is one for 

the early part of the 

year; and its striking 

feature is the thorough 

and prompt revision and 

recapitulation of the 

morning’s work which 

P the afternoon’s work 

affords. ‘Hit the nail on the head, strike the iron 

whilst hot,’ is the idea embodied in this Time-table. 

Under the New Code Mr. Yoxall has relaxed the system 

of fortnightly examinations which used to prevail in 

the school. A token (and a trophy) of the old per- 

centage system, which Mr. Yoxall did so much by pen 

and voice to abolish, is seen in a ‘Fortnightly Per- 

centage Record,’ which still hangs on the wall, though 

a brush full of ink has been dashed across it as a con- 

temptuous farewell. It shows the way in which 98 and 

99 per cent. used to be obtained under the Old Code. 

The last entry is for March, 1890, when the percentage 
for the school (for the fourth month) stood at 91. 


Now, what of the man himself? Slightly above 
the medium height, well built, of very gentlemanly 
appearance, with hair slightly over forehead, and 
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pointed beard, he gives one the impression at 
first glance of a man of culture and artistic 
tastes, rather than of energy and activity. On 
entering into conversation with him, however, we at 
once feel that we are in the presence of a master-mind, 
able both to evolve, plan and carry out great ideas. 
That he is possessed of all these qualities, together 
with great energy, is plainly shown by his record 
during his last few years, both on the platform, and in 
the press. 

He is President of the National Union of Teachers ; 
he has written scholastic articles, school-books, leading 
articles, magazine articles, serial tales, short stories, 
and tales of adventure in almost countless number— 
all with acceptation and success. Though he has 
never striven for academic honours, his culture is 
comprehensive, and his acquaintance with ‘men and 
things’ is very wide. He enjoys the esteem of his 
townsmen and the trust and admiration of many 
thousands of his fellow-teachers. He has shown capa- 
bilities and done work which in any other walk of 
life would have led to riches and fame. That an 
educationist of this calibre is debarred from becoming 
an inspector or administrator under the Education 
Department is a reproach and a loss to the English 
Educational System. But perhaps wiser days and 
wider opportunities may come. 

[Since the above was written Mr. Yoxall has accepted 
an unanimous and enthusiastic invitation to stand as 
Parliamentary candidate for the Bassetlaw division of 
Nottinghamshire. There are few teachers who will 
not be content to set ‘ party’ aside and wish success to 


his candidature. } 


0 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. 


1. A considerable number of Pupil Teachers who 
intend to sit upon the 3oth instant at the Science and 
Art Department’s Examination in Second Grade 
Geometry have been much exercised in mind by 
their Annual General Examination falling upon that 
day. They will be much relieved to find that Sir W. 
Hart-Dyke has stated to ‘The House’ that, to prevent 
this disabling coincidence, the latter examination will 
be held on an earlier date. 

2. It has been officially announced in the ‘ Gazette’ 
that the Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent 
to be passed under the Great Seal of the United 
Kingdom creating her Majesty’s Settlements in the 
Falkland Isles, and their dependencies, into ‘ Zhe Colony 
of the Falkland Islands,’ and also constituting the 
office of Governor and Commander-in-Chief, and 
otherwise providing for the government thereof. 

3. The census for New South Wales, just published, 
shows that the population of the Colony is 1,132,234, 
giving an increase since 1881 of 380,766. The popu- 
lation of Sydney is 383,386, an advance of 158,447 in 
the last ten years. 

4. There is this month a great deal of matter in the 
Scholarship and Certificate Articles that may be 
profitably studied by Pupil Teachers of all years. 

5. We publish no Routine this month, so that time 
may be given to the April examined Pupil Teachers 
to revise. The present month is also a convenient 
half-way house for the October teachers to pause in, 
and work up arrears and weak subjects. 


- 





6. A few faults in answering :-— 

(a) The form of the answer is unconsidered. Some questions lend 
themselves more than others to tabular, rather than to 
literary, treatment, and wice versd. This is especially the 
case in History and Geography. 

(4) Not enough use is made of the scribbling paper in pre- 
paring outlines of questions. Many essays are written 
without any plan at all. 


(c) Diagrams and sketch maps are not often enough intro- 
duced. If the question give the slightest excuse, drawing 
should be utilised as well as verbal description. All 
sketches should be placed as far as possible to the North- 
East—left-hand top—of the answer. 


(¢) A series of questions are not symmetrically answered. 
Too much time is devoted to one subject, or portion of a 
subject, whilst important parts are left out in the cold. 

(¢) The Music is not attempted, although the marks for this 
subject are more easily secured than for any other. It 
must be remembered that in calculating the percentage of 
marks on the whole examination, the marks devoted to 
Music are reckoned in the actual number that might have 
been attained, whether the Pupil Teacher answered any 
question or not. 

The questions on Theory are too frequently neglected, and 
are seldom answered both concisely and cchenstivety. 

The literary merit of the answers is often small, on account 
of neglect of synonyms caused by a meagre vocabulary, 
and the oscillation from lists to descriptive sentences and 
back again. Mere phrases without any finite verb are 
often employed, and punctuation is frequently neglected. 
Definitions are generally defective. Many pupils do not 
‘understand that a perfect definition is a beautiful triumph 
both of science ool art; that there is nothing in excess or 
defect, and that not a single word can be dispensed with or 
introduced without serious damage to the whole logical 
fabric. 

Popular, superficial, and even incorrect notions are in 
the pupil’s mind, and from these, assisted by his inner 
consciousness, he frames his own definitions, to be the 
admiration (?) of gods, men, and examiners. 

(7) Utter carelessness is often manifested even in the Scholar- 
ship and Certificate Examination. Errors in spelling are 
not infrequent ; the apostrophe is often omitted, and in the 
plural possessive frequently misplaced; the directions 
upon the examination paper are disregarded ; the meaning 
of a plain question repeatedly overlooked ; and the whole 
compass of errors boxed. Truly great is the strength of 
inertia. 

A few clever, yea, in this case too clever candidates attempt 
to be ‘smart’ and witty, and a very few wax impertinent. 

There have been cases where really great ingenuity has 
been thus expended in order that the candidate may imperil 
his own chances, and in not a few instances he has suc- 
ceeded. 

(4) Attempts are made to impose upon the Examiner by writing 
round a question, inserting unrequested facts and other 
extraneous matter. This course of proceeding never 
results in anything but negative gain. The Examiner 
soon recognises where ‘ ¢he padding comes in,’ and shows by 
paucity of marks his disgust. 

Here is a specimen :— 

Question—Describe the productions of Hindostan ? 

Answer—' The productions of Hindostan are numerous 
and varied, and many of them are of extreme service to 
considerable numbers of mankind. The Government ot! 
India, which in the warm season is carried on at Simla 
(for the climate would otherwise exercise upon it a dele 
terious influence), raises from taxes upon the native pro- 
ductions a considerable amount of its revenue. It may 
be mentioned that opium is grown, together with man 
other things too numerous to mention, etc., etc. (V.2. I had 
no time to further particularise.)’ 

This answer is in no way a caricature ; indeed, it is 
better than many sent in, for the language is more 
polished. How many marks would it obtain ? 

(4 Answers, correct as far as they go, are often too indefinite ; 
¢.g., South Shields is said to be on the eastern coast of 
England—in Durham—on the Tyne, etc., instead of being 
described as in the extreme north-east of Durham, at the 
mouth of, and on the south bank of the Tyne. By stating 
that a needle is in a bundle of hay, its location is not very 
exactly defined. 
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(m) Revision of answers is many times completely neglected. 
Even if one question less be answered, don't omit looking 
over the replies already given. 


A FEW SUITABLE QUESTIONS. 
First YEAR. 


1. Boys.—A's share is *69 of B's; B's is 3°08 of C’s; C's is 11 of 
D's. C's share is £2,750. Find A’s, B's, and D's. 
Ans. £770, £8,470, £2,500. 


Girls.—Make out the following bill, showing how the working 
may be abbreviated— 





£58. d, 
174 ‘bs. of mutton ato © 9} per lb. 
A ” ” » 2? 9 It ” 
33 on beef ,0 O108 ,, 
7 " nO OTF 
89 bacon » 3 7 8 per cwt. 


Ans. £2 8s. 6d. 


2. What are the different contrivances by means of which the 
addition of * Long Tots’ can be facilitated ? 
3. Write in Large hand a copy of the word ‘ /diosyncrasy.’ 
Write in Small hand a copy of the line, ‘ Far from the madding 
crowd's ignoble strife.’ 
4. Analyse the following passage, and parse the italicised words— 
* To Aumdler functions, awful Power / 
I call thee : | myself commend 
Unto ¢Ay guidance from ¢A7s hour ; 
Oh, let my weakness Aave an end! 
Give unto me, made lowly, wise, 
The sfirit of self-sacrifice ; 
The confidence of Reason give ; 
And in the light of truth thy Bondman let me live.’ 
5. Write an essay upon the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
6.Give Teutonic suffixes denoting shi//, guality, race, firm, devoid 
of, direction. Make other verbs from grip, pat, hear, clean. 
7. Where and what are 7Zorres, Flinders, Paramatia, Torrens, 
Mackenzie, Boothia, Three Rivers ? 
8. Explain the formation of deltas. Why do not all rivers have 
deltas ? 
9. Draw a map of England south of the Thames. 
10. Give particulars as to the location of the different races 
inhabiting England in 1065. 
11. Enumerate, with dates, six of the chief battles between B.C. 51 
and A.D. 1065. 
12. Decline /imgua, OR, write down the different French forms for 
the, at the, or to the, of the. 
13. Write down all the Simple Times (in Music) that you know, 
OR, all the Simple Measures. 
14. What are the advantages and disadvantages of simultaneous 
reading ? 


SECOND YEAR. 
1. Bovs.—Divide ten guineas between A and B so that $ of A’s 
portion shall equal % of B's Ans. £6, £4}. 
Girls.—A man who has lost } X j ‘ x of his capital has £3,500 
3 


remaining. What sum did he lose? Ans. £7,000. 


2. Prove that if the numerator and denominator of a fraction are 
both divided or muliiplied by the same number that the value of 
the fraction remains unaltered. 

3. Writing as in First Year. 

4. Describe the different Lake Districts of Europe. 

5. Where and what are Andaman, Comorin, Vindhya, Tapti, 
Benares, and Gilghit ? 

6. Explain the phenomenon of gaining or losing a day in circum- 
navigation, 

7. Draw a map of Portugal. 

8. Paraphrase the following :— 

‘ J loving freedom, and untried 

No sport of every random gust, 
Yet being to myself a guide, 

Too blindly Azre reposed my trust : 


And oft, when in my heart was heard 
Thy “ime/y mandate, I deferred 
The éasé in smoother walks /o stray ; 
But thee | now would serve more strictly, if I may.’ 
9. Analyse the above passage and parse the italicised words. 
10, Give three different forms of ad-, con-, dis-, and ex- respec- 
tively. 
11. What measures did William the First take to complete and 
consolidate his conquest ? 
12. How did the English population ' med reassert and 
emancipate itself after the Conqueror’s death ? 
13. Loys.—Write out Euclid I, 26. 

If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides 
of the other, each to each, and have likewise the angles 
opposite to one of the equal sides in each equal, and 
have also the angles, opposite to the other 0 ee sides in 
each, of the same kind (viz., both acute, rightangled, or 
obtuse), then the triangles aré equal in every respect. 

Girls.—Describe the stitches required in the Needlework of 
Standards VI. and VII. 

14. Write out the Compound Tenses of ‘ aimer,’ OR, decline three 
typical Latin Nouns of the Third Declension. 

15. What are the signatures of the Major Scales of A, Eb, and E? 
OR, describe the mental effects of each note of the scale. 


THIRD YEAR. 

1. Boys.—What is meant by the reciprocal of a number? What 
fraction divided by its reciprocal gives a quotient }}}? Ans. j. 

Girls.—Question 1 of Boys’ Second Year. 

2. Boys.—Define Stock, Premium, Par, Discount, Consols, Brokerage. 

Girls—Expiain how you would add together, without reducing 
to Vulgurs, three decimals with two, three, and four repeaters in 
each respectively. 

3. Writing as in First Year. 

4. Paraphrase the following :— 

* Who is he 
That every man in arms should wish to de ? 
It is the generous Spirit, who when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that p/eased his boyish thought ; 
Whose high endeavours are an inward /ight 
That makes the path before him always dright : 
Who, with a natural instinct fo discern 
What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn. 

5. Analyse the foregoing passage, and parse the words in italics. 

6. Classify, with examples, Irregular Verbs. 

7. Draw a map of the River System of India, showing the boun- 
daries of the principal River Basins. 

8. Describe fully the origin and course of the Great Equatorial 
Current. 

9. Where and what are Sir Daria, Tobolsk, Dhawlagiri, Khyber, 
Baikal, Limpopo, Timbuctoo, Great Karoo, and Fez? 

10. Describe the proceedings of the Convention Parliament. 

11. Give the principal provisions of the ‘ Bill of Rights.’ 

12. Write notes of a First Lesson on Division of Algebra, OR, on 
Coal. 

13. Conjugate the Verb Joindre, OR the Verb Zo, tvi, ttum, ire. 
14. Boys.—Write out from memory Euclid I. 34. Prove that 
+ the diagonals of a parallelogram bisect each other. 

Girls.—What are the most commonly recurring faults in hedge- 
tear darning ? 

15. Boys.— 2x + oe 

tery at Gi ais 
+34 uttu, | -— 34255 
44 6} 

Girls.—Give recipes for sago pudding, and directions for making 
coffee. 

16. Boys.—The sides of a triangle are in the proportion of the 
numbers 3, 4, 5, and the area is 726 sq. feet. Find the sides in 
feet. Ans. 33, 44, 55 ft. 

Girls.—Describe bread-making. 

17. What is the meaning of Dolce, Ralentando, Allegro, Andante, 
Forte, Piano ? 

(N.B. For Fourth Year Questions see Scholarship Article.) 











(For Answers to Correspondents see end of Certificate Article.) 
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La JEUNE SIBERIENNE. 


Elle envoya chercher®® son amie, 
Mme. G®***, aussi bonne et aussi 
charitable qu'elle, pour lui recommander 
la jeune voyageuse, et pour aviser 
ensemble aux moyens de lui étre utile. 
Aprés le déjeuner, et lorsque Prascovie 
se fut un peu familiarisée avec ses 
nouvelles protectrices, elle leur raconta 
dans le plus grand détail l’histoire mal- 
heureuse de ses parents, et ne leur 
cacha pas le projet extraordinaire qu'elle 
avait formé d’aller & Saint-Pétersbourg 
demander la grace de son pére. 

Mme. Milin, sans trop croire au 
succés de son entreprise, ne l’en dé- 
tourna pas’; mais les deux dames 
résolurent de la retenir jusqu’au prin- 
temps. Le froid était devenu excessif. 
La voyageuse elle-méme voyait |’im- 
possibilité de continuer sa route pen- 
dant la rigueur de la saison; et les 
dames, qui voulaient la garder, ne lui 
parlérent point encore de ce qu’elles 
avaient le pouvoir de faire, et de ce 

uv’elles firent en effet, plus tard, pour 
Vaider dans son entreprise. 

Prascovie se trouvait bien heureuse 
chez elles. Les caresses et la noble 
familiarité de ces personnes distinguées 
avaient un charme tout nouveau pour 
elle ; aussi le souvenir du temps fortuné 
qu'elle passa dans leur société ne sortait 
point de sa pensée.*' Lorsque dans la 
suite elle racontait cette partie de son 
histoire, le nom chéri de Mme. Milin 
amenait toujours dans ses yeux des 
larmes de reconnaissance. 


Cependant sa santé se trouvait fort 
ébranlée: la nuit désastreuse- qu'elle 
avait passée dans la forét lui avait 
laissé un rhume violent que les grands 
froids n’avaient fait qu’augmenter.*” 
Elle profita de son séjour a Ekatherinem- 
bourg pour se soigner,* et surtout 
pour apprendre 4 lire et a écrire. Cette 
circonstance de sa vie donnerait une 
bien mauvaise idee de ses parents, pour 
avoir négligé jusqu’a ce point l’éduca- 
tion de leur unique enfant, si la pensée 
d’un exil éternel ne leur avait peut-étre 
fait envisager comme, inutile, ou méme 
dangereuse, toute instruction pour leur 
fille, destinée en apparence a vivre dans 
les derniéres classes** de la société. 
Cette profonde ignorance et l’abandon 
total dans lequel elle avait vécu jusqu’- 
alors, rendent plus extraordinaire encore 
lessor généreux de son ame. Quoi 
qu'il en soit, Prascovie, occupée en 
Sibérie des travaux domestiques, avait 
absolument oublié le peu de lecture 
quelle avait appris dans sa premiére 
enfance. Elle se mit & Vétude avec 
toute l’ardeur et la force de son carac- 
tére, et fut, en quelques nicis, en état 


LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE. 


TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR DARQUE—/ Author of ‘Pupil Teachers’ French Course.) 


THE YOUNG SIBERIAN. 


She sent for her friend, Mrs. G., who 
was as kind and charitable as herself, in 
order to recommend the young traveller 
to her, and to devise together the means 
of being useful to her. After breakfast, 
and when Prascovie had become some- 
what familiar with her new _pro- 
tectresses, she related to them in every 
particular the unfortunate history of 
her parents, and did not hide trom them 
the extraordinary project which she 
had formed of going to St. Petersburg 
to ask a free pardon for her father. 


Mrs. Milin, without putting too much 
faith on the success of her undertaking, 
did not dissuade her from it; but both 
ladies resolved to detain her till the 
spring. The cold had become excessive. 
The traveller herself saw the impossi- 
bility of proceeding on her journey 
during the severity of the season; and 
the ladies, who wanted to keep her, did 
not speak to her yet of what it was in 
their power to do, and what they in 
fact did, later on, to help her in her 
undertaking. 


Prascovie felt very happy with them. 
The caresses and noble familiarity of 
those eminent persons had a charm 
quite new to her; therefore, the recol- 
lection of the happy time which she 
passed in their company was ever 
present in her mind. When later she 
related that part of her history, the 
beloved name of Mrs. Milin always 
brought tears of gratitude into her 
eyes. 

Meanwhile her health was greatly 
shaken: the disastrous night she had 
passed in the forest had given her a 
very bad cold, which the severe winter 
had only increased. She availed her- 
self of her stay in Ekatherinemburg to 
attend to her health, and especially to 
learn to read and write. This circum- 
stance of her life would give one a very 
poor opinion of her parents, for having 
neglected so much the education of 
their only child, if the thought of an 
eternal exile had not perhaps made 
them consider as useless, or even 
dangerous, any learning for their 
daughter, whe was apparently destined 
to live among the lower classes of 
society. This gross ignorance and the 
total abandonment in which she had 
lived until then, render the generous 
flight of her soul still more extra- 
ordinary. At any rate, Prascovic, 
having been employed in Siberia at 
domestic work, had entirely forgotten 
the little knowledge of reading she had 
acquired in her early infancy. She set 
to work with all the eagerness and 
strength of her character, and was in a 





NoTEs. 
(**)Envoya  chercher, 
(someone) to fetch.’ 


literally ‘ sent 


(**) Détourner, to turn away, to deter. 


(™)Chez elles. Chez does not always 
allude to the house: c'é/ai? Ja coutume chez 
les Romains, it was the custom among the 
Romans. 


(™)Ne sortait point de sa pensée, literally 
‘did not go out of her thought.’ 


(™) Mavaient fait gu'augmenter. Ne faire 
que followed by an infinitive does not 
always mean ‘ to do continually’ the thing 
expressed by the infinitive. 

(™)Se soigner, literally ‘to take care of 
herself.’ 


(™)Zes derniéres classes. We now say 
la basse classe, but under the Bourbon 
kings the former expression included also 
what we now call the lower middle class. 
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de comprendre un livre de priéres que 
lui avaient donné ses protectrices : on 
était souvent obligé de l’arracher de 
cette occupation.™ Le plaisir qu'elle 
éprouvait, en trouvant dans ces priéres 
les sentiments naturels de son cceur 
développés et exprimés d’une maniére 
si claire et si touchante, lui faisait 
désirer vivement l’instruction. ‘Com- 
bien les gens du monde sont heureux! 
disait-elle; comme ils doivent prier 
Dieu de bon cceur, étant si bien 
instruits de leur religion, avec tant de 
moyens d’exprimer leur dévotion, et 
tant de sujets de reconnaissance envers 
la Providence pour les faveurs dont 
elle les a comblés!’ 

Mme. Milin souriait & ces rétiexions 
de la jeune fille ; mais elie pensait que 
rien ne devait étre impossible & une 
piété si vraie,™ & des priéres si ar- 
dentes.*” Cette pensée persuada, plus 
que toute autre chose, les deux 
charitables dames qu’il fallait la favo- 
riser dans ses projets et l’abandonner & 
la Providence, qui semblait la protéger 
si visiblement. Mme. Milin et son 
amie n’avaient rien négligé, jusqu’alors, 
pour la dissuader, et lui avaient fait les 
offres les plus obligeantes, les plus 
avantageuses, pour la retenir auprés 
d’elles ; mais rien n’avait pu Il’ébranler. 
Elle se reprochait méme le bien-étre et 
le bonheur dont elle jouissait & Eka- 
therinembourg. ‘Que fait mon pére 
maintenant, tout seul dans le désert, 
tandis que sa fille s’oublie ici au milieu 
de toutes les douceurs de la vie?’ 
Telle était la question que ne cessait 
de s'adresser Prascovie. Ces dames se 
décidérent donc & lui donner les moyens 
de continuer sa route. Au retour du 
printemps, Mme. Milin, aprés avoir 
pourvu a tout ce dont elle pouvait 
avoir besoin, arréta®*® pour elle une 
place sur un bateau de transport”; elle 
la mit sous la garde d'un homme qui se 
rendait & Nijeni®™ pour des affaires de 
commerce, et qui était habitué a ce 
voyage difficile. 

Avant de passer les monts Ourals,™ 
qui séparent Ekatherinembourg de 
Nijeni, on s'embarque sur les riviéres 
qui sortent de ces mémes”” montagnes 
et qui se portent vers le nord. On 
voyage par eau jusque dans le Tobol,™ 
que l'on quitte ensuite pour s'approcher 
des montagnes. 

Le passage n'est ni bien haut ni trés- 
difficile. Lorsqu’on i'a franchi, I’on 
sembarque de nouveau sur les eaux 
qui descendent dans le Volga.™ Pras- 
covie, n’ayant pas les moyens de se 
procurer une voiture et de voyager en 
poste, profita d’une des nombreuses 
embarcations qui portent en Russie le 
fer et le sel par la Tchousova et la 
Khama.™ 

Son conducteur lui épargna tous les 
embarras de ce long voyage, qu'elle 
naurait pu faire seule sans courir de 
grands dangers; mais son malheur 
voulut que™ cet homme tombat malade 
en traversant les défilés et ft contraint 
de s‘arréter dans un petit village sur les 





few months, able to understand a 
we preg which her protectresses 
ad given her: they were often obliged 
to make her leave off. The pleasure 
she felt, on finding in those prayers the 
natural sentiments of her heart de- 
veloped and expressed in so clear and 
pathetic a manner, made her yearn for 
instruction. ‘How happy the well-to- 
do are! she would say; how heartily 
they must pray to God, having been 
taught their religion so well, and 
having sO many means to express their 
piety, and so many grounds of gratitude 
to Providence for the favours He has 
lavished upon them !’ 


Mrs. Milin smiled at those reflections 
of the young girl; but she thought that 
nothing could be impossible to so true 
a piety, to such earnest prayers. That 
thought, more than anything else, con- 
vinced the two charitable ladies that 
they should encourage her in her pro- 
jects and leave her to the care of Provi- 
dence, who seemed to protect her so 
visibly. Mrs. Milin and her friend had 
neglected nothing, until then, in order 
to dissuade her, and had made her the 
most obliging and advantageous offers 
in order to keep her near them; but 
nothing had been able to shake her 
resolution. She was reproaching her- 
self even the comforts and happiness 
she was enjoying at Ekatherinemburg. 
‘ What is my father doing now, all alone 
in the desert, while his daughter is for- 
getting herself here in the midst of all 
the sweets of life?’ Such was the 
question which Prascovie asked herself 
continually. Those ladies resolved, 
therefore, to supply her with the means 
to proceed on her journey. On the 
return of spring, Mrs. Milin, after 
having provided her with everything 
that she might want, booked a place for 
her on a boat; she placed her under 
the care of a man who was going to 
Nijeni on business, and who was accus- 
tomed to that difficult journey. 

Before crossing the Ural mountains 
which separate Ekatherinemburg from 
Nijeni, people embark on the rivers 
that rise in those very mountains and 
flow northwards. People travel by 
water as far as the Tobol, which they 
leave afterwards to draw near the 
mountains. 

The pass is neither very high nor 
very difficult. When one has got 
through it, one embarks again on the 
rivers which flow into the Volga. 
Prascovie, not having the means to 
hire a carriage and travel with post- 
horses, availed herself of one of those 
boats which bring into Russia iron and 
salt down the Tchousova and Khama. 


Her conductor saved her all the 
trouble of that long journey, which she 
could not have made alone without 
running great dangers; but unfortu- 
nately that man was taken ill while 
crossing the narrow ‘passes and was 
compelied to stay in a small village on 


(™)Arracher literally means ‘to eradi- 
cate’; hence the figurative meanings ‘to 
tear,’ ‘ to snatch,’ etc. 


(™)Zout is the only French adjective 
that precedes the articles: ‘foute une 
semaine, a whole week ; foute la journée, 
the whole day. We must, therefore, say 
une si jolie fleur, so pretty a flower; une 
pitié si vraie, so true a pity. 

(Des pritres si ardentes. If priéres 
had been in the singular we might have 
said, ‘so earnest a prayer.’ Notice further 
that when ‘such’ immediately precedes 
the noun, it is rendered by #e/, te/le, etc. ; 
whereas, if an adjective intervene, it is by 
si that it must be translated : um ¢e/ homme, 
such a man; wm si brave homme, such a 
good man. 


(8) Arréter. Notice the expressions: 
arréter un voleur, to stop a thief ; arréter 
un domestique, to engage a servant. 

(™) Bateau de transport, a boat intended 
to carry chiefly goods. 

(™) Nijeni-Novogorod, an important town 
built at the confluence of the Volga and 
Oka, and renowned for its great annual 
fairs. 

(™)Zes monts Ourals. These mountains 
lie between Europe and Asia, and run 
almost due north and south. 

(®*)When méme precedes a noun it is 
generally rendered by ‘same’; whereas, 
if it follows it, ‘very’ is its more usual 
English equivalent. Do not mistake the 
adverb méme, even, for the adjective. 

(®*) Zodo/, a river of Siberia which falls 
into the Irtish at Tobolsk. 

(™) Volga, the largest river of Europe; it 
falls into the Caspian Sea at Astrakhan. 


(™) 7chousova and Khama, two tribu- 
taries of the Volga. 


(**)Son malheur voulut que, literally ‘ her 
ill-luck would have that.’ 
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bords de la Khama: elle fut done encore 
livrée a elle-méme et privée de tout 
appui. Elle fit heureusement le trajet 
jusqu’a l’embouchure de la Khama dans 
le Volga. Depuis ce lieu, le bateau, 
remontant le fleuve,™ était tiré par des 
chevaux. La voyageuse éprouva dans 
ce dernier trajet un accident qui lui fit 
courir les plus grands dangers. Pendant 
un de ces violents orages qui sont trés- 
fréquents dans ces contrées, les bate- 
liers, voulant éloigner la barque du 
rivage,* poussérent avec force une 
grande rame, qui servait de gouvernail, 
du cété” od plusieurs personnes étaient 
assises sur le bord du bateau, et n’eurent 
plus le temps de™ la retirer: trois 
passagers, au nombre desquels était 
Prascovie, furent renversés dans le 
fleuve. On les retira aussitét, et la 
jeune fille ne fut point blessée ; mais la 
honte qu’elle éprouvait de changer de 
vétement devant tout le monde fit 
qu’elle les laissa sécher sur elle: un 
violent rhume fut la suite de cet acci- 
dent, qui eut une influence malheureuse 
sur sa santé. 


Les dames d’Ekatherinembourg, qui 
avaient chargé son conducteur de faire 
les arrangements nécessaires pour la 
continuation de son voyage depuis 
Nijeni, ne l’avaient recommandée A 
personne dans cette ville, ou Prascovie 
n’avait pas l’intention de s’arréter: elle 
se trouva donc, & son arrivée, sans con- 
naissances et sans protection. Les 
bateliers la déposérent sur le bord du 
fleuve avec son petit équipage, qui était 
devenu plus volumineux par les soins 
de Mme. Milin. 


En face du pont ou |’on débarque 
ordinairement sur le rivage du Volga, 
se trouvent une église et un couvent de 
religieuses, situés sur une éminence. 
Elle s’'y achemina pour faire ses priéres 
accoutumées, se proposant d’aller en- 
suite chercher un gite quelque part 
dans la ville. 

En entrant dans l’église, qui lui parut 
déserte, elle entendit, au travers de la 
grille, les chants des religieuses qui 
achevaient leurs priéres du soir, et 
regarda cette circonstance comme de 
bon augure. ‘Un jour, se disait-elle, si 
Dieu favorise mes voeux, je serai de 
méme cachée sous le voile, n’ayant plus 
d’autre occupation que celle de remer- 
cier la Providence de ses faveurs.’ 


Lorsqu’elle sortit de |'église, le soleil 
se couchait: elle s’arréta quelque temps 
sous la porte, frappée de la belle vue 
qui se présentait & ses regards. La ville 
de Nijeni-Novogorod, située au con- 
fluent de deux grands fleuves, l’Oca™' 
et le Volga, offre, du point ot elle se 
trouvait, un des plus beaux sites que 
lon puisse contempler: son étendue 
lui paraissait immense et lui inspirait 
une espéce de crainte. 


the banks of the Khama: she was, 
therefore, left again to herself and 
deprived of that protection. She made 
safely the journey as far as the con- 
fluence of the Khama and Volga. From 
that place, the boat ascending the river, 
was drawn by horses. The traveller 
met during this last passage with an 
accident which made her run _ the 
greatest dangers. During one of those 
violent thunderstorms which are. very 
frequent in those countries, the boat- 
men, wishing to get the boat away from 
the bank, pushed with force a large oar, 
which answered the purpose of rudder, 
towards the place where several persons 
were seated near the edge of the boat, 
and were unable to withdraw it in time: 
three passengers, among whom was 
Prascovie, were thrown into the river. 
They were immediately rescued, and 
the young girl was not hurt; but the 
shame she felt at the thought of chang- 
ing her clothes in presence of every- 
body was the cause she let them dry 
upon her : a fearful cold was the conse- 
quence of that accident, which had 
unfortunate consequences for her 
health. 


The ladies of Ekatherinemburg, who 
had charged her conductor with making 
the necessary arrangements for the 
continuation of her journey from Nijeni, 
had not recommended her to anyone in 
that town, where Prascovie did not 
intend to stop; she was, therefore, on 
her arrival, without acquaintances and 
without protection. The boatmen put 
her ‘down on the bank of the river 
together with her little luggage, which 
had become more bulky through Mrs. 
Milin’s kindness. 


Opposite the bridge where people 
generally land on the bank of the Volga, 
are a church and a convent of nuns, 
situated on a rising ground. She 
directed her steps towards it to say 
her usual prayers, with the intention of 
going afterwards to seek a jJodging 
somewhere in the town. 

On entering the church, which ap- 
peared to her deserted, she heard 
through the grating, the singing of 
the nuns who were finishing their 
evening prayers, and looked on that 
circumstance as a good omen. ‘Some 
day, she’ said to herself, if God hears 
my wishes, I shall likewise be hid 
under the veil, having no longer any 
other occupation but that of thanking 
the Almighty for His mercies.’ 

When she went out of the church, 
the sun was setting: she stopped a 
little while under the door, struck with 


the beautiful view that presented itself 


to her eyes. The town of Nijeni- 
Novogorod, situated at the confluence 
of the two great rivers, the Oca and the 
Volga, offers, from the point where she 
was, one of the most beautiful sites 
that one can contemplate: its extent 
appeared to her immense and struck 
her with awe. 


(Zo be continued.) 


2) Un fleuve is a river that keeps its 
name till it falls into the sea, whereas une 
riviére loses it when it falls into another 
river. 


(™)Riwage is now generally said of the 
sea only, whilst rive is preferred in refer- 
ence to rivers. 

()Du cété ov, in the direction (of the 
place) where. 

(™)N’eurent plus le temps de la retirer 
were perhaps better translated by ‘could 
not stop it soon enough.’ 


(™) Oca, also written Occa and Oka, a 
large river which falls into the Volga at 
Nijeni-Novogorod. 
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THE 1892 SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 


BY DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A., 


Co-Author of ‘A Manual of our Mother Tongue,’ ‘A Girl's 
Arithmetic,’ Author of ‘ Elements of Engiiskh,’ 
‘ Entertaining Readers,’ etc. 





MOST COMMON FAULTS IN ‘SEWING,’ ETC. 
( Continued from page 503.) 


N.B.—The faults already spoken of as occurring in the lower 
standards will not be again mentioned in connection with the 


upper ones. 


(1) StanparD V.—Wide Hem.—Not preserving exact 
width through lack of measuring; Preliminary folding too 
deep. 


Tucking—Line of thread not adhered to; Distance 
between tucks unequal ; Running on upper side instead of 
under side of tuck ; Backstitches introduced. 

Calico Patch—Hole not cut until after completion of 
patch; Patch not set square with material; Directions of 
threads of materials not coincident ; Corners badly worked ; 
Seaming irregular; Cutting-out of under-piece uneven ; 
Inner corners not carefully slit ; Turning in fell careless. 

Knitting —Beyond the elementary faults mentioned in 
yrevious standards, those generally perpetrated in Standard 

. are due to ignorance of, or inattention to the particular 
details of construction. Hence arise multitudinous varieties 
of misfits. 

taper Pattern of Child’s Pinafore-—Errors in details of 
proportion and size ; Any Freehand work such as neckslope 
or armholes defective in curves ; Tacking-together too heavy 
for paper, causing tearing. 

Marking on Canvas.—Under side untidy; Stitches loose 
on right side ; Fastening on and off defective. 

Plain Darning a hole in stocking material—Hole left 
untidy at commencement; Not darning sufficient around 
the hole; Loops omitted; Edges of hole not smoothly 
darned in, but showing on right side; Yarn and stocking 
materials of different degrees of fineness ; or even different 
miuterials altogether. 

(70 be concluded next month.) 

(2) Our Readers, whether Pupil-Teachers, Ex-Pupil- 
Teachers, or External Candidates, who are desirous of sitting 
at the next Scholarship Examination in July, must obtain 
permission from the Education Department before the 1st 
of May. There is therefore no time to be lost. Although 
they may have enrolled themselves ona Training College 
List of Candidates, this is not sufficient ; the specific official 
consent must nevertheless be obtained. The School Corres- 
pondent (where possible), should address 

The Secretary, 
Education Department, 
Whitehall, 
London, S.W. 


(3) NoTEs ON EucLtp—Continued. 
Signs and contractions. 
(2) ALLOWED BY DEPARTMENT. 


== means equal to, or equals 
> » angle 
rt. > » wright angle 
ZABC , angle ABC 


" 
4) » angle ABC 
rf 


le w» perpendicular 





4, triangle 
rt. >d.4 ,, right-angled triangle 
Equil.A ,, eguilateral triangle 
Isos.A ,, ssosceles triangle 


str. ,, straight 
i) » parallel, or, parallel to 
A m/ » parallelogram 
Sq. » Sguare 
rect. ,, wrectangle 
O » «rcle 
circu.ofQ@ ,, circumference of circle 


. on» therefore 
: » because 

<5) NoT ALLOWED BY DEPARTMENT. 
7 means greater than 


-. 9»  &ss than 
{ 


» ot greater than 
4 
\A 
Z 


» mot less than 


\ 
AB? ,, sg.on AB 
AB.BC ,,_ rect. contained by AB and AC 

AB+ BC ,, sum of AB and BC 
AB—BC ,, difference of AB and BC 
ABx BC ,, product of AB and BC 
AB=BC ,, quotient of AB divided by BC 

nc » quotient of AB divided by BC 


The RULE is that ANY descriptive abbreviations of TERMS may 
be used, but not amédiguous ones (¢.g., 2 == /ess than), nor may signs 
of arithmetical OPERATIONS be employed. 


Neither figures, manuscript capitals, nor the leading letters of the 
alphabet may be applied to the diagrams, but such characters as 
M, N, O, P, Q, R, ete. 


Converse of ay py My is no converse to Problems, but 
every Theorem has at least one converse, and sometimes many. 
When the whole or a part of the conclusion of Proposition A forms 
the hypothesis of a kindred Proposition B, whilst the whole or a 
part of the hypothesis of A forms the conclusion of B, then A and B 
are converse propositions. 


Proposition A (Euclid 1. 5).— 


The Hypothesis is ‘ Two sides of a triangle are equal.’ 
The Conclusion is ‘ The angles opposite the equal sides are equal.’ 


Proposition B, Converse to A, (Euchid 1. 6).— 


The Hypothesis is ‘ Two angles of a triangle are equal.’ 

The Conclusion is ‘The sides opposite the equal angles are equal.’ 
As in this instance, Converse Propositions lend themselves readily 

to indirect proot by means of the method ‘ Reductio ad ubsurdum.’ 
Again, let us examine Euclid I. 4; as an instince of Two 
Converse Propositions. 

Proposition A; Hypothesis.— 

Two sides of one triangle equal each to each Ww two sides of 

another triangle. 

The included angles equal. 
Conclus:on.— 

The bases equal. 
Proposition B Converse of A, Hypothesis.— 

Two sides of one triangle equal each to each to two sides of 

another triangle. 

The bases equal. 
Conclusion.— 

The included angles equal. 
Proposition B.B. Second Converse of A :— 

Hypothesis.—The bases equal. 
The included (or vertical) angles equal. 
Conclusion.—The sides are equal each to each. 
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This converse is false, and to rectify it another condition must 
be added to the hypothesis, viz., that ‘ the areas of the triangles are 
also equal.’ 


Even in simple propositions the converse is not always true. It is 
true that ‘If two triangles have all their sides equal to one another each 
to each, they have also all their angles equal to one another each 
to each’; but it is false (taken universally) that ‘If two triangles 
have their three angles equal to one another each to each, they 
= likewise have their three sides equal to one another each to 
each. 


When a false converse proposition is converted into a true one 
by an addition to the hypothesis, this addition forms in the original 
Proposition a true (even if unmentioned) portion of the conclusion.’ 


Thus it is true that ‘If two triangles have their three angles 
equal to one another each to each, and likewise have their areas 
equal, they have their three sides equal each to each.’ 


Euclid does not always insert even the true converses of his 
theorems, ¢.g., Converses of I. 34 :— 

‘If in any quadrilateral the opposite sides and angles are equal, 
the figure is a parallelogram ’ :— 

Our Readers should write out in their note-books all the converse 
propositions, stating whether they be true or false, and what further 
hypothesis is required to rectify the conclusion. 


(4) We are sorry to say that ordinary errors in Spelling are too 
often made, for instance separate becomes seperate, council is spelt 
counsel, and vice versa, similarly with principle and principal, and in 
history such words as sta/ue, stature, and statute are often confused. 

Faults like these go far towards failing otherwise deserving 
candidates. 


(5) Zhe VS. Examination Book. 
This consists of six leaves (in addition to cover) of excellent 


white foolscap, ruled on the right-hand side with thirty-two lines | 


for answering, and left blank for rough work on the left-hand, or 
under side of leaf. About one-fifth of the ruled side is, on the left, 
occupied by an unruled margin, which must not be in any way 
used by the Candidate, but must be scrupulously reserved for the 
Examiner’s marks. 

There are, thus, as nearly as possible 150 available full lines in 
every book, a number that, with scarcely an exception, is amply 
sufficient for each subject, as the following table will demonstrate. 


SCHOLARSHIP QUESTIONS, 1891. 








No. of | No. of Total | Average| Average 
Subject Ques- | Answers} -p; 1, | time per|space per 
tions | Allowed Answer | Answer 
hours | minutes] lines 
Arithmetic (Men) 17* 14* 3 13 II 
Euclid, Algebra, | * 
and Mensuration j 19 19 3 9 8 
Arithmetic | * 
(Women) {| 77 ae 3 13 as 
Domestic Economy; 12 5 24 30 30 
Geography and | “he e 
History j # ~ 3 ” 15 
School ( * > 
Management | s . " 19 19 
English 13* 6 2} 25 25 
Music 6 4 45 min. II Allotted 
Latin 7 7 2 hours 17 21 lines 
German “sg 5 es 24 = 
French 5* 5 Sw 24 0 « 


























No. of Questions marked thus (*) is not the nominal but the 
actual number, for two distinct questions are often placed under one 
head. 

Only in the Mathematics is the space circumscribed, but several 
of the questions can be answered in less than eight lines. Never- 
theless it is advisable in the Euclid portion, to write in two vertical 
columns on one page, and thus save space. 

(6) There are a few remarks in the Certificate Articles and Pupil 
Teacher Course of this month which will repay reading. 

(7) We had promised a correspondent to insert model explana- 
tions of the earlier rules of Arithmetic, but we find that we have 
already done so, on pages 151 and 154 of the September issue. 


(N.B.—For Correspondence, see end of Certificate Article.) 


















SELECTED GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 
First WEEK. 


1. Explain each of the following grammatical terms, and give an 
example illustrating its use :—/nfinitive, Relative, Apposition, Govern- 
ment, Predicate, Dative, Subjunctive, Transitive, Inflection. 


2. Show, by examples, the different uses which may be made in 
English of the words what and that. Parse the sentence :— 


‘ What seemed his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on,’ 


3. State some of the routes which a traveller to, and returning 
from, New Zealand, might take. Give an account of one of them. 


4. Draw a map of the Western S:ates of America, marking in 
the different States and chief towns. 


5. Distinguish between physical, political and commercial 
geography. Explain the terms, degree of latitude, west longtitude, 
Tropic of Cancer, watershed, delta, Gulf Stream, and lunar nodes. 


6. Name four or five poems or poetical extracts, which you think 
suitable to be learned by heart by the scholars of the Third and 
Sixth Standards respectively. Give your reasons for selecting 
them. 


7. Describe the earliest lessons in Drawing which should be 
given in an Infant School. 


8. Give the dates of battles of Poitiers, Bannockburn, Pinkie, 
Marston Moor, Ashdown and Evesham ; and deaths of Wallace, Sir 
John Moore, Nelson and Wolfe. 


g. What do you know of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill (1886), 
oR, The Assisted Education Act? 


10. Write the signature and the descending scale of B minor, 
using the minor seventh and the minor sixth. 


11. Write the signatures of the following keys:—B mayor, 
F minor, Aly major, G minor, OR 


What is the name for fad sharp, ¢e flat, doh sharp, /ad sharp? 


12. A, B and C start at the same time in the same direction and 
from the same spot, in a circular course to run round it. A takes 
252 seconds, B 231 seconds and C 198 seconds to do so. When will 
they next meet at the place from which they started ? 

Ans. 46 minutes 12 seconds. 





13. What principal will amount to £42998°1696 in eight years at 
20 per cent. compound interest ? Ans. £10,000. 
—_—_—_— 


14. (Aen only.) If a side of a triangle be produced, the exterior 
angle is equal to the two interior and opposite angles, and the three 
interior angles are together equal to two right angles. 


(Women only.) Explain clearly the best method of teaching the 
Seventh Standard to cut out a plain frock for a girl two years old. 


15. (Men only.) The sum of the squares of the sides of all 
parallelograms having equal diagonals is invariable. 

( Woman only.) Describe the evil done by strong drinks to the 
different organs of the body, and explain oe spirits should never 
be given to very young children. 

16. (Men only.) The radius of a circle is 15 feet. Find the areas 
of the two segments into which it is divided by a chord equal to the 
radius. Ans. 20°382, 686°478 sq. feet. 





(Women only.) Give an account of the materials, preparation, 
and cooking of an economical and wholesome dinner for a school- 
mistress living alone. 

17. (Men only.) A and B have eighteen coins between them 
which are all shillings or pennies. A has three times as many 
shillings as pennies, and B has just as many shillings as pennies. 
Also A has ninepence more than B. How much has each ? 

Ans. 6s. 2d; §s. 5d. 


( Women only.) Explain the bearing upon a healthy condition of 
the body of (a) Keeping early hours ; (4) Taking regular exercise ; 
(c) Cleanliness; (@) Suitable and sensible dressing; (¢) Good 
temper. 

18. (Alen only.) Write down the equations whose roots are :-— 

(a) 2and—2. (c)—3 and — 2, 

(4) 3and—4. (@) jand—}. 

Ans. (2) x*§—4=>0 
(6) x*+2—12=>0 
(c) a*+5x%+6=>0 
(d) x*§—} =0. 
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SECOND WEEK. 
1. Analyse the following and Parse the italicised words :— 

‘For who would bear 

The insolence of office and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

But that the dread of something after death, 

The undiscovered country from whose bourn 

No traveller returns, puza/es the will 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 

Than fly to others that we know not of.’ 


2. Name the sources of our language from which the following 
words are derived :—Aat, shoe, vest, glove, sock, bonnet, ribbon, tunic, 
and shirt. 

3. Write notes of a Lesson on ‘Am eclipse of the Moon.’ 

4. Ships come into English ports from Quebec, Calcutta, Cape 
Town, Adelaide, and Belfast. hat are their probable cargoes ? 

5. Describe, ix words only, the course of the Mississippi. 

6. Explain what may be done by the help of Reading Books to 
impart geographical and historical information in schools in which 
geography and history are not taken as Class Subjects. 

7. On receiving new scholars in the school what is the best way 
of deciding in what class to place them? Give reasons. 

8. What measures did the Scots take upon the death of Charles I. ? 
Briefly describe the campaign ending with the battle of Worcester. 

9. By whom were the battles of Plassey, Brandywine, and Sala- 
manca fought, and with what results ? 

10. Write the signature and descending scale of C minor, using 
the major seventh and the minor sixth, OR, Write a descending 
minor scale (/ak mode), using the major or essential seventh and 
the minor or essential sixth. 


11. Describe the intervals formed by the following pairs of 
notes :— 


es Fe ee 
| 


OR, 
| l | se | t | 
imi f | | d 
12. The weights of four rowers in a boat are respectively ro st. 
6 lbs., ro st. glbs., r1st. 1 Ib., and 11 st.3lbs. The average weight 
of the whole crew, including the coxswain,is 10st. Find his weight. 
Ans. 6st. 9 lbs. 





de' 
n 








13. 800 yards of cloth are bought at Ios. 6d. per yard ; half is 
sold for 10s. per yard, a fifth for 11s. At what price per yard must 
the remainder be sold to obtain a profit of 54 per cent. on the whole ? 


Ans. I2s. I 1y'nd. 

14. (Men only.) Write out Euclid I. 4. If the diagonals of a 
quadrilateral bisect each other at right angles it is a rhombus. 

(Women only.) What amount of material is required for a woman’s 
ee for a man’s shirt, for a frock for a child three years cf age ? 
‘xplain, as to a Pupil Teacher, why that amount of material is 
required for any one of the above gurments. 

15. (Alen only.) Work out Euclid II. 5. Of all rectangles with 
the same perimeter the square has the greatest area. 

( Woinen only.) ‘Every girl should learn to hem, to sew, to gather, 


to stitch, to whip, to make button-holes, to fine draw, to knit, and to 


darn ; and after that to cut and contrive.’ Why is this desirable, 
and how would you endeavour to obtain this result ? 
16. (Men only.) A circle is 4 feet in circumference. 


Find the 
area of the inscribed square. 


. Ans, ‘81 sq. ft. 

( Women ouly.) On what weekly wages can an artisan comfortably 
maintain himself, his wife, and four children between the ages of 
four and ten. In what proportion should he distribute these wages 
in rent, food, clothing, recreation, benevolence, and savings ? 

17. (Men only.) Prove the rule for finding the H.C.F. of two ex- 
pressions which have no monomial factors. 

(Women only.) Name the materials and proportionate quantities 
for (a) a rice pudding, and (4) a batter pudding. 

18. (Men only.) (2). /G2 + 2D —JVG@ + 3) =2. 


Ans. 6 and — 2. 


() J/* + 1) —JV Ge + 102) = 1. 
Ans. 5§ and 3. 









THIRD WEEK. 


1. Give the past tenses of the verbs crow, hew, sing, win, help, bids 


chide, write, dig, lie, get, shear, and any obsolete forms of those 
tenses. 


2. Give examples of Noun, Adjective, and Adverbial clauses 
employed as subordinate sentences. 


3- Write notes of a Lesson on ‘ Zhe employment of colonists im 
Western Australia, OR, in Manitoba.’ 


4. Where are Khartoum, Herat, Munich, Washington, Sara- 
gossa, Sedan, Utrecht, and Delhi? Describe one of these places. 


5. Describe the boundaries between British North America and 
the United States. 


6. ‘Word building’ is a common exercise in the upper classes of a 
school. Give some examples of this exercise, and say what is the 
use of it. 

7. Describe the best system you know of Drill and Physical 
Exercise for young children, (a) in the Schoolroom, (4) in the Play- 
ground. 


_ 8. What right had William the Third to the throne of England? 
Explain the terms ‘ Prince of Orange,’ ‘ Stadtholder of Holland.’ 


_ 9. What was the Quadruple Alliance? Against what powers was 
it formed and with what objects ? 


10. Write the pitch and duration names of the following notes, 
and write the signs for rests of corresponding value :— 


i ——&- I —_—_— — ay. —1—_ i 
Seeiibeed |= — —s |= ~ - <= 
is = 


OR, 








Rewrite the following: (1) Halving the value of every note and 
(2) doubling the value of every note and rest :— 


7m frh | @ 


| 








or 
: 


) 
11. Explain briefly the following terms: (a) Dal Segno, (4) g = 
M.60, (c) Diminuendo, (¢) Adagio. 
12. If the larger wheel of a bicycle whose circumference is 8 yards 
54 inches makes 200 more revolutions than that of another bicycle 
in travelling § miles, find the circumference of the latter wheel. 


Ans. 10 yards. 
ee 


13. 320 men begin a piece of work ; it is completed in 6 days of 
10 hours each, but on each day only half of those employed on the 
previous day are at work. In what time would 105 men, working 


6 hours a day, have completed it? Ans. 10 days. 


14. (Men only.) Write out Euclid I. 5. All isosceles triangles 
on the same base have their vertices in the same straight line. 


(Women only.) Explain clearly the duties of a housemaid or 
nursemaid. 

15. (Men only.) Write out Euclid II. 6. If the base of an 
isosceles triangle be divided externally in any point, prove that the 
square on the line, joining the vertex of the triangle with that point, 
is greater than the square on a side of the triangle, by the rectangle 
contained by the segments of the base produced. 


16. (Men only.) One side of a triangle is 15 feet. It is required 
to divide the triangle into five equal parts by straight lines parallel 
to one of the other sides, Find the distances to four places of 
decimals from the vertex of the points of division of the given side. 


Ans. 6°7082 ; 9°4868 ; 11-6190; 13°4164 ft. 





(Women only.) Give plain rules to a Pupil Teacher for preserving 
her health when she lives (a) in the country a mile from school, and 
(4) in London only a few doors away. 


17. (Men only.) Find the value of a, in order that one of the ronts 
of 100x* + 60x + a = 0 may be double the other. Ans. a — 8. 


(Women only.) Compare the advantages and defects of each of 
the following articles of food: (a) fish; (4) lean beef; (c) cheese ; 
(d) potatoes. 


18. (Men only.) A number of two digits is equal to seven times 
the sum of its digits ; show that one digit must be twice the other. 
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FourtTH WEEK. 


1. Write a short essay upon Zemperate Habits. 
2 ParapMrase the following :— 


‘Our bugles sang truce, for the night-cloud had lowered, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky, 

And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered, 
The weary to sleep and the wounded to die. 


‘When reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 

By the wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain, 
At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 
And thrice ere the morning | dreamt it again.’ 


3. Write notes of a Lesson on one of these cities : New York, 
Quebec, San Francisco. 


4. What is the ‘ Sodar System’? Draw a diagram to illustrate 
your answer. 


5. Enumerate the North American rivers that flow into the 
Pacific Ocean. Where and what are the cafons? 


6. What are the best expedients you know for quickening and 
securing the attention of a languid or disorderly class ? 


7. ‘The answers given by children are too often confined to single 
words.’ Why is this objectionable, and what means can be adopted 
to encourage children to make complete statements ? 


8. Name, in order, the chief victories of Nelson. Give a short 
account of the battle of Trafalgar and its political results. 


9. Name the statesmen and philanthropists of the reign of George 
the Third who aimed at the abolition of the slave trade. How was 
this infamous traffic carried on ? 

10. Write the signatures of Bl Major, D Minor, A Major, 
B Minor, OR, What is the name for ray sharp, /aA flat, sod sharp, 
and me flat? 


11. Write out the air of either ‘ RULE BRITANNIA’ or ‘THE OLD 
HUNDRED.’ 


12. If I invest £9,975 in the Three-and-a-Half per Cents. at 993, 
what annual income shall I receive ? Ans. £350. 


13. £52 18s. is made up of half-sovereigns, half-crowns, and 
sixpences in the proportion of 3, 5, 7. How many coins are 
there ? Ans. 345. 


14. (Alen only.) Write out Euclid I. 13. The bisectors of the 
adjacent angles which one straight line makes with another are at 
right angles to each other. 

(Women only.) State the special points which should be attended 
to in teaching Aemming, sewing, stitching, and setting in to girls. 

15. (AMfen only.) Write out Euclid II. 7. If a straight line, AB, 
be divided into any two parts at C, and AC be divided into any 
two parts at D, the squares on BC, CA, AB are together double of 
the three rectangles BC.BD and CA.CD and AB.AD. 


( Women only.) What would you do before the doctor came if a 
child in your school (@) was badly scalded, (4) had fainted, (c) had 
cut his arm above the elbow ? 

16. (Men only). An equilateral triangle and a square have the 
same area. Compare their perimeters. 

Ans. Perimeter of triangle is 1°14 times that of the square. 





(Women only.) Give an account of the price, material, colour, 
and making-up of a neat dress for your own summer wear in school, 
and say how it should be washed and worn, so as to last as long as 
possible. 


17. (Men only.) Ina certain proper fraction the difference between 
the numerator and the denominator is 12, and if each be increased 
by 5, the fraction becomes equal to #. Find it. Ans. #4. 

—_— 


(Women only.) What mode of investing her future savings do 
you consider the best for a young woman entering on her career as 
a schoolmistress? State what you know respecting some of the 
snethods of investment now sealtite for small savings. 


18. (Afen only.) x + 2y — 32 = 6 | 
(@) 2*+4"—-77= 


Criticise these equations. 


(4) 











STANDARD PROBLEMS.—STEP BY STEP. 
With Blackboard Examples. 
BY JOHN PENDLEBURY. 


STANDARD IV. 


IF Standard IV. children have been thoroughly drilled in workin 
roblems when they were in Standard III., very little difficulty will 

experienced by the teacher in getting them to work all monetary 
problems in their new standards. In addition to this they must be 
thorough masters of all the weights and measures tables as far as 
possible, and must be well drilled in the solution of easy mental 
problems. The problems they will be expected to work are very 
varied, but we will try to give as typical examples as possible. 
Insist on them putting down the problems in — similar to the 
examples below, and impress upon them the absolute necessity of 
care, neatness, style, and accuracy, if they want to obtain full credit 
for their work. Lxamples for blackboard demonstration :—(1) Aman 
bought 1 cwt. of sugar for £2 4s. 6d., and sold it again for 53d. per 
Ib Tow much money did he gain ? Write this on blackboard. Then 
give the following mental exercises, seeing that each child éries to 
think: 2 \bs. of sugar at 3d. alb.? 6d. 3 Ibs. of tea at 2s.a Ib. ? 
6s. 2 lbs. of rice at 3}d. alb.? 7d. 4 Ibs. of rice at 5$d. a Ib. ? 
53d. X 4 == 22d. = Is. 10d. Bought a knife for 2s., sold it for 
2s. 6d. What profit? 6d. Bought some butter for 2s. and 
sold it for 1s. 44d. What loss? 7$d. Bought 2 Ibs. of sugar 
for 6d., sold it at 4d. a lb. What profit do I make? 2d. What 
did I give for it ng Ib.? 6d. + 2 = 3d. Bought 6 knives 
for 2s. 6d., and sold them for 6d. each. What did I sell them 
for? 3s. What profit did I make? 3s. — 2s. 6d. = 6d. How 
many lbs. ina cwt.? 112. Sold a cwt. of apples for ros., bought 
them for 1d. a lb. What did I buy them for? 112d. = Qs. 4d. 
What profit did 1 make? 10s. — gs. 4d. = 8d. This brings us to 
the problem above (1). Proceed to question thus: What did he 
give for the whole cwt.? £2 4s. 6d. Place this on one side. How 
many lbs. did he buy? 112. How many did he sell? 112. What 
at? 54d. a lb.. How much did he get for it? ‘ 7¢// me in words.’ 
Encourage the children to give an answer in words a/ways, thus : 
‘ He gave 112 times $4d.’ Let them obtain this by their ordinary 
method of multiplication. Now we know what he paid for it all, 
and know what he sold it all for, how do we find out his profit ? Get 
the scholars into the habit of saying here: ‘ By finding the difference 
between what he paid and what he got for it.’ They will already 
(remembering their Standard III. work) know that éo find the 
difference we must sudtract. The finished working will appear on 
the board as a model for their guidance thus :— 


fa & < + oe 
53 X2 211 4 selling price 
10 2 4 6 buying price 
7 6 10 profit. Ans. 
II 

210 § 
II 

21r 4 


(2) A man bought 100 bullocks at £3 each; ten of them died. 
At what price must he selkeach of the remainder so as to get what 
he bought them for? Menta’ Exercises——A boy give 1s. for two 
knives. He lost gne. What must he sell the other remaining one 
for so as to lose nothing? 1s. A girl paid 6d. for 3 flowers. One 

ot crushed. What must she seil the remaining ones for so as to 
ose nothing? 6d. How manyremain? 2. What part of the 6d. 
will each one have to fetch? Half. How do we find half? Divide 
by 2. 6d. — 2 = 3d. each = price they must be sold at. How do 
you find a third, a fifth, a ninth, a twentieth, a sixty-fourth, a two- 
ad me and forty-ninth? By dividing by 3, 5,9, etc. Proceed to 
question on (2). Tell me im words what he gave for the bullocks. 
100 times £3; that is, 100 must cost 100 times what I cost. 
This equals £3 xX 100 = £300. Now the man wants to 
sell them so as to get what he bought them for. How much 
must he get for them? £300. And how many has he to sell 
now that ten are dead? 100 — 10 = go. If he gets £300 
for ninety, what part of that does he get for one? One-ninetieth. 
How do we find that? Divide £300 by 90. Insist on the children 
giving their answers in a clear, concise and grammatical form. 
Above all things avoid every /esson the method of answering in 
jerky unexpressive monosyllables, to which children are so often 
subject. ¢ finished work will appear thus :— 
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100 bought 
10 died 


90 left to be sold. 


90) £4 300( £3 6s. 8d. Ans. 
270 


30 
20 
go )600(6 
54° 


60 
12 
90)720(8 
720 


(3) A farmer bought eight bullocks at £13 each. He kept them 
for six weeks, costing him 1s. 6d. each per week. He then sold 
them for £100. How much did he lose? After thorough explana- 
tion of (2), this will present little difficulty. Lead the children 
step by step, thus :—How much did he give forthem? Eight times 
£13, which equals £104. How much had he to pay extra to keep 
one bullock fora week? 1s. 6d. And how oh for all of them ? 
1s. 6d. X 8== 12s. Now, he kept them for six weeks. What did 
that cost him? Six times 12s., which equals 12s. X 6 == 72s. = 
£3 12s. What was the /o/a/ cost of the bullocks to him, then? 
£104 + £3 128s. = £107 12s. Now, if he sold them for £100, 
what did he lose? £107 12s. — £100 = £7 12s. Ans. Place each 
step upon the blackboard, thus :— 

£13 cost of 1 


8 bullocks 
£104 cost of 8, 
ad 
© 1 6cost of keep of rt for 1 week 
8 
o12 0 ” ’ 8 ” 
6 
312 0 ‘ a 8 for 6 weeks. 
s. 
104 © cost of buying 
3 12 » keep 





107 12 total cost 
100 0 selling price 
7 12 loss. Ans. 

(4) Afurniture dealer had f100in his purse. He bought thirteen 
tables at $0s. each, and with the remainder he bought chairs at 
7s. 6d. each. How many chairs did he buy? Give the following 
mental exercises:—A man had Is. He spent 4d. What had he 
left? 8d. With this remainder he bought some cakes at 2d. each. 
How many did he buy? Four; that is, 8d. 2d.=4. Get the 
children to see that he buys as many cakes as there are twopences 
in eightpence. A boy has §s. He buys two books at a shilling 
each. hat does he spend? 1s. X 2==2s. What has he left? 
5s. — 2s. == 3s. With this remainder he buys some knives at 
6d. each. How many sixpences has he? 3s. X 2==6. Why do 
I multiply by 2? Because there are two sixpences in one shilling. 
He buys one knife for every sixpence. ow vay! can he buy 
then? Six. Proceed in detail with (4). The dealer bought 
thirteen tables at 50s. each. What did they cost him? Thirteen 
times 50s. = Sos. X 13 = 650s. = £32 I0s. What has he left? 
£100 — £32 10s. = £67 10s. Now, he buys chairs with that at 
7s. 6d. each. Tell me in words how manychairs hegets? He gets 
as many chairs as there are 7s. 6d. in 467 10s. Now, every 
Standard IV. child ought to know that to find out how many times 
one amount is contained in another we must divide the one by the 
other. Let a boy try before the class to divide £67 10s. by 7s. 6d. 
They will all see that in its present form the division cannot be 
performed. What must we do? Reduce them doth to pence, thus :— 
7s. 6d. = god., and £67 10s. = 16,200d., or, detter stil/, reduce them 
both to sixpences, thus:—7s. 6d. == 15 sixpences and £67 Ios. = 
2,700 sixpences. Find how often one is contained in the other by 
division, thus :—16,200 — 90 = 180 or 2,700 15 = 180. The 
children will see for themselves that it is immaterial whether they 
bring them both to pence or to sixpences, but the /atter is the more 
— Why? Because we are dealing with lesser figures, and 
ess working is needed. oth give the same result. Therefore he 
could buy 180 chairs, which is what was required to be known. 
Full working must be show on blackboard, as follows :—Teacher 
cannut be too careful as to his own everyday style of working, as they 
will copy his style whatever he says or does. Blackboard model of 

number (4) above. 
VOL. XIL 











$0s. cost of 1 table 28)65os 
13 tables £32 10s 
650s. cost of 13 tables. 7 
2 s. d. £68 
100 O money in purse 7 6 67 10 
32 10 ,, spent on tables 2 20 
67 10 ,, left in purse. 


15 sixpences. 1350 
2 





2700 sixpences. 
15)2700(180 chairs = Ans. 
15 
120 
120 


cee 
(5) The wall of a room is 350 sq. yds., 9 sq. ft., 72 sq. in. in 
area. Find the cost of painting it at ad. per sq. ft. Write theabove 
on blackboard. Give the following mental exercises :—If a sq. ft. 
of cloth costs 2s. 6d., what for half a foot? 1s. 3d. How many 
inches in half a sq. ft.? 72; that is, half of 144. If brass is tod. a 
sq. ft., what for 72 sq.in.? Half; that is, $d. What would it cost 
to paint a plank which covers § sq. ft. at ad. asq. ft.? 10d. What 
would it cost to paint 2 sq. yds. at 6d. a foot. The boys will readily 
see that they must first find the number of feet from the area given 
if it is quoted at so much a foot. 2 sq. yds. == 18 sq. ft. and 18 six- 
ences = 9s. Now proceed to question the class thus, keeping a 
een eye upon the backward ones, and constantly plying them with 
questions and encouraging them to answer. A good plan is some- 
times to ask these dull scholars such simple questions that they can- 
not fail to 4now the answer, and get them to express their answer a¢ 
once brightly and smartly. The cost in the sum number § is ex- 
pressed at so much per foot. Impress upon them that they must 
always keep their eyes open and their wits about them, and be on 
the sharp look out for such traps. It is mot 2d. per inch nor 2d. per 
yard, but exactly 2d. per foot. Tell them repeatedly (it cannot be 
too often) that they must not make a rush straight at their problems 
or they will often find when half-way teen it that they are on 
the wrong track, and their work is in vain and faulty. They must 
read it very carefully through more than once, so as to get a thorough 
sp of the meaning conveyed by the words, and then proceed care- 
ully to the solution in detail. Upon young teachers generally, 
particularly pupil teachers, we cannot too resolutely impress the 
importance of éraining and /eading their pupils in the steps just 
pointed out. Now in sum (5) how many have we? We don’t 
know, but can soon find out by getting or reducing the yards to feet. 
This will present little, if any, difficulty, and may be left with them. 
3,159 sq. ft. How many twopences will have to be paid then? 
3,159 = 6,318 pence. Reduce to £ s.d. = £25 6s.6d. Now what 
will the 72 sq, in. or the 4a//-foot cost? id. Therefore, the total 
cost = £26 6s. 7d. Ans. 
350 sq. yds. 9 sq. ft. 


3,159 twopences £26 6 6 cost of the ft. 





9 sq. ft. 2 1 cost of half-ft. 
3,159 sq. ft. 12)6,318 pence. £26 6 7 total cost. Ans. 
2%)526 + 6 
£26 6 6 


(6) A ship has 240 passengers on board, and each passenger 
drinks 1 pint of beer a day. How many 9-gallon casks will be 
used in 21 days? Mental exercises: How many quarts in a gal- 
lon? 4. How many pints? 4 X 2 = 8. How many gallon 
casks would hold 8 pints? 1. How many gallon casks would hold 
24 pints? 24 — 8 = 3 casks. How many pints in 4 gallons? 
8 X 4 == 32. How many pints in 9 gallons? 8 x 9 = 72 pints. 
Now in sum (6) how many pints do the people drink in 1 day? 
240 times I pint = 240 pints. How many pints will they drink 
in 21 days? 21 times what they drink in 1 day; that is, 240 
oe X 21 = 5,040 pints. Now what do they draw these pints 
rom? g-gallon casks. How many pints will r cask hold? 
8 X 9=72 pints. How many of these casks holding 72 pints 
shall we require to supply 5,040 pints to the passengers? Divide 
5,040 by 72 = 70 casks. Ans. 

I pint 240 pints in 1 day 


8 pints in 1-gal. cask 
240 people 21 days cask 


9 gal. 
240 pints. a in 21 days. 72 pints in 9-gal. cask. 
ints. 
72)5040(70 9-gal. casks. Ans. 
504 
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(7) A man and his son earn £3 10s. a week. The man earned 
six times as much as his son, What will each earn in a year? 
(1 year = 52 weeks.) The most important poiht for the teacher in 
sums of this class is to get the scholars into the correct method of 
easy division into proportionate parts. by some such method of 
illustration as the following :—Give one of the boys a piece of stick, 
easily broken. Now tell him you want him to break offa piece which 
shall leave a piece in his hand twice as long as what he broke off. He 
will guess this nicely. Then let him break the larger piece into halves. 
Now how many egua/ pieces have you? 3. Now show them that to 
divide it into fwo parts, one of which must be twice ag long as the 
other, you really divide it by your eye into ¢éree parts, and for the 
shorter stick you take ome part and for the longer you take fwo parts. 
The children will follow this with interest, and when thoroughly 
understood they will feel they have /earnt something, a feeling we 
should try to create and stimulate on every possible opportunity. 
Take another example: Draw a line on the blackboard. Call out 
a boy. Tell him you wish that line divided into two parts bya 
cross line, such that one part shall be three times the length of the 
other. He may fall into the error of dividing the line into shree 
equal parts mentally, and taking two of them for the larger line. 
Never mind. Ask how many times the longer line is longer 

the short one. They will all answer ‘twice as long.’ But I said 
three times as long I wanted it. The mistake will bring about its 
own exposure and ready correction. We must really divide the line 
mentally into four equal parts, and the longer line will be ¢hree of 
them and the shorter will be one part ; that is, one will be three times 
as long as the other. Carry the examples still further. I have 
5 apples to divide between two boys, and I want to give one four 
times as many as the other. How many must I give to each? The 
answer will be readily given: 4 to one, and 1 to the other, which 
makes up the total apples. I have 7d.,and I want to divide it 
between two girls, giving one six times as muchas the other. What 
must each have? One must have 6 pence and the other 1 penny. 
6d. + 1d. == 7d. The children will now be fully awake to the fact 
that if we wish to give one person six times as much as another 
person out of something we have, we must first divide that something 
into seven parts and give him szx of them, leaving the remaining 
one for the other person. Now in (7) the man and boy get £3 10s. 
together every week. Reduce to shillings for convenience, £3 10s. 
== 70s. Now we must divide this into seven equal parts, and give 
the man stx of them and the boy one, if the man is to have six times 
as much as the boy. Now 70s. +7 = 10s. Therefore, the boy has 
earned 10s. in one week and the man 10s. X 6 = 60s. = £3 in one 
week. How many ros. will the boy earn in year? 52. Then 
108. X $2 == §20s. = £26. How many 3 pounds will the man 
earn inayear? §2. Then £3 X §2 = 4156. Prove it. We said 
the man had to have earned six times as much as the boy. Now, 
the boy earned £26, and £26 x 6 = £156 = man’s share. 


£3 108. 7)70s. 10s. 
20 — 6 
_ 10s. boy’s wage in 1 wk. — 
70s. 20 )Ogs. 


£3 man’s wage in I wk. 


10s. 43 
52 53 
2)5 2s. £156 man’s yearly wage. Ans. 


£26 boy's yearly wage. Ans. 

(8) A gentleman divides 68 lbs. of tea among 76 old women and 
60 old men. How much tea would each person have? How many 
— had he to divide the tea amongst? 76 + 60= 136. Can 

e give them a lb. each? No. What must he do with his lbs., 
then? He must get them into ozs. Now 68 lbs. = 1,088 ozs. 
Now if these have to be divided amongst 136 persons, what share 
will each get? One one-hundred-and-thirty-sixth, and we get that 
by division. 1,088 — 136 = 8 ozs. each person. Ans 

76 men 68 Ibs. 136)1,088(8 ozs. each. Ans. 
60 women 16 1,088 
136 persons. 408 
68 





1,085 ozs. 

(9) I buy 324 gallons of milk for £14 6s. 8d. and sell 128 gals. 
at 10d. per gal. What is the price of the remainder per gal. ? 
Deal first with what I sold. 128 gals. at 1od. per gal. cost 128 times 
10d. == 1,280 pence = £55 6s. 8d. Tes how many gallons have] left? 
324 — 128 = 196 gals. And what money am I out of pocket yet? 
£14 6s. 8d. — £5 6s. 8d. = £9. What is the price of one of the 


How do we find that? By dividing by 196. £9 — 196 = 11y¢¢d. 


=I! 





ce 
10d. cost of 1 gal. sold. 324 bought 14 6 8 paid 
128 gals. 128 sold 5 6 8 drawn 
12)1,280 pence 196 left. 49 9 Oo 
2a)108 8d. 
45 6s. 8d. 
. fe] ¢€ 
196)9 (O © Its. Ans. 
20 
180 
12 
196)2160(11d. 
196 
200 
196 
tis = a- 


10) In a school of 350 boys, 100 3d. week, 200 2d., 
a the rest 1d. per week. How ot skauleenen can be amined 
ina month? Caution them to first obtain how much will be drawn 
in a week. 100 at 3d. = 100 times 3d. = 415s. 200 at 2d. = 
£1 13s. 4d. How — are left to.pay 1d.? 350 — (100 + 200) 
= 50, and $0 at 1d. each = 4s. 2d. Total drawn in one week = 
£1 $s. + £1 13s. 4d. + 4s. 2d. = £3 28. 6d. How many weeks in 
a month? Four. Then how much will be drawn in a month ? 
Four times what is drawn in a week. That is, 4 times £3 2s. 6d. = 
43 2s. 6d. X 4 = £12 10s. 


Blackboard sketch of number 10 :— 











4)100 threepences 6)200 twopences 200 
100 
24)25s. 2Q)38 +2 » wetion 
41 Ss. £1 138 4d. 
foe & 

350 pay 3d. 2d. or 1d. I § © at 3d. 

$00 , , oF 90. es ¢ = & 

50 pay Id. = 4s. 2d. § & » oh 


43 2 6 total fees. 
s. d. 
2 6 total fees in one week 
4 weeks = one month 


£ 
3 


£12 10 © total fees in a month = Ans, 


Government Problems for Tests or for Class Demonstration —R.=—= 
Reduce. The other letters will be understood. (1) A man bought 
10 boxes of fruit, each weighing 1} cwt. The boxes when empty 
weigh 30 lbs each. How many pounds of fruit did he buy? (R. 
ewt. to Ibs. S. 30. M. by 10.) Ans. =1,380lbs. (2) What shall I 
have left out of £12 if I give 39 men 3s. 6d. each and 27 women 
2s. gd. each? (M. 3s. 6d. by 39 M. 2s. 9d by 27 A.S.) Ans. = 
£1 9s. 3d. (3) A dealer bought eleven sheep and twenty-one 
lambs for £69 15s. Each sheep cost £3. Find the cost of a 
lamb. (M. £3 by 11S. D. by 21.) Ans.= £1 15s. (4) A boy 
rises at 5.30 and his brother at 6.15. How many hours does the 
former gain in go days? (S. M. by 30, R. tohours.) Ans. = 22} 
hours. (5) If a man takes 60 steps of 24 feet each in a minute, 
how many miles will he walk in 1} hours? (M. 2} ft. by 60 R. 14 
hrs. to min.==90 M. ft. by 90 R to mls.) Ans.==2 mls. 4 fur. 
18 pls. 1 yd. (6) Thirty sheep cost £75, and were sold for £90. 
What was the gain on each sheep? (S. D. by 30.) Ans. = 
£o 10s. (7) Aman earns £2 per week, and spends Ss. on each 
of 6days in the week. What does he save ina year? (5s. x by 
6 = 30s. £2 — 30s. = 10s. and 108. X 52 == £26. Ans.) (8) if 
I buy two oranges for three halfpence and sell them at 1d. each, 
how much do I gain if I sella gross? (2 for 14d. = $d. each. 1d. 
— $d. = jd. gain on 1 orange.) Ans. = 144 farthings = 3s. 
(9) How many heaps of money, each containing a half-crown, a 
florin, a shilling, a sixpence, and a penny, can be made out of 
£37 8s. 3d.? (2s. Od. + 2s. 4+ Is. + 6d. + Id. = 6s. 1d. 
£37 8s. 3d. 6s. 1d. R. both to pence and divide.) Ans. = 
123. (10) Acistern holds 370 gallons. A man goes four times a 





remaining gals., then? One-hundred-and-ninety-sixth part of £9. 





day to it with a bucket holding 2} gallons. How much is left at 
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the end of 15 days? (2} X 4== 10 gals. 10 X I§ =150 370 — 
1$0.) Ans. == 220 gals. (11) A man earns £2 7s. 6d. a week. 
He spends 30s. for food, §s. 9d. for lodging. How much does he 
save in thirteen weeks? (A.S.M.) Ans. = 47 12s. 9d. (12) A 
farmer sells 8 sheep at £4 7s. 6d. each, and 9 pigsat £3 6s. 8d. each. 
He then buys 4 cows, and finds he has £5 left. How much did 
each cowcost? (M.M.A.S.D.) Ans.= £15. (13) A grocer 
mixes 15 lbs. of sugar at 4d. per lb., and § lbs. at 6d. perlb. What 
is the price of the mixture ) Ib.? (M. M.A. D. by 20.) Ans. 
= 44d. (14) In a box of 6,000 screws, 9 out of every quarter of a 
hundred are bad ones. How many bad ones in the box? (D by 
25 M. by 9.) Ans. = 2,160. (15) Ifa shot from a gun travels at 
the rate of 400 yds. in a second, how long will it take to travel 
25 mls? (R to yds. call secs. R.) Ans. == 1min.50secs. (16) A 
horse and cart cost £112. The horse cost 3 times as much as 
the cart. What was the value of the horse? (D. by 4 = cart x 3 
= horse.) Ans. = £84. (17) A woman gets £14 Ios. 3d., and 
three girls get £3 15s. 9d., 17s. 6d., and 16s, 6d. After paying 
these their wages, what,would be left out of a twenty-pound note ? 
(A.andS.) Ans.= £0. (18) If three pennies weigh one ounce, 
what will £12 worth of pennies weigh in pounds? (R. to d. D by3 
call ozs. R. to lbs.) Ans. = 60 lbs. (19) I bought 1 acre 1 rood of 
land for £180. After spending £10 15s. in draining it, I sold it at 
£25 per rood. What was my whole profit? (Caution as to 
finding selling price. 1 ac. 1rd.==5§rds. £25 X §== £125. It 
cost £180 + £10 I5s.= 4190 15s. Profitwas £190 15s.— £125.) 
Ans. = £65 §s. /oss. (20) A man gave a ten-pound note for some 
pigs at thirty shillings each. He had a sovereign change. How 
many pigsdid he buy? (410—41=49. £9 = 30s. = 180s. 
= 30s.) Ans. = 6 pigs. 


——_0 —_——_ 


DECORATIVE EMBROIDERY. 


BY MAY MORRIS. 


Design.—The most important element in successful 
work is the choice of design, and I shall therefore be 
obliged to linger a little over this subject, as it is 
impossible to make a clear explanation to those of my 
readers to whom the subject may be entirely strange 
without a good deal of enlargement of general axioms. 
While inferior work can be tolerated for the sake of 
the design, if that is good (though the two rarely go 
together), excellent work:on a worthless design must 
be cast aside as labour lost ; so that, you see, design 
is the very soul and essence of beautiful embroidery, 
as it is of every other art, exalted or humble. It is 
enough to break one’s heart to see the labour and skill 
sometimes spent over would-be decorative ornament, 
that instead of being full of meaning and intention, is 
more like a heterogeneous collection of unmeaning 
shapes, lacking form, which the designer if put to it 
could as ill explain as anyone else. Having said this 
much, I must here say what Imean by design worthy to 
be wedded to good work. First we must consider the 
nature of Design generally and ask, for instance, (a / 
Why the otherwise blank surface of the wall of my study 
is decorated by a patterned paper ; and /4/ Why this 
particular paper is chosen of willow-boughs rather than 
roses or honeysuckles, or any other growth? (a) In 
the first place, it is one of man’s instincts to beautify 
his life by whatever means in his power, and the paper 
printed in colours with some ornamental form is more 
pleasing in his sight than the bare blank surface of 
plain white or colour. This is the instinctive s/easure 
in life (the ‘oz de vivre’ in the comprehensive sense), 
which makes life desirable, but which is too often re- 
strained or even altogether crushed out of us by external 
circumstance. (4/ Again, the ornamented surface 
takes the shape of willow-boughs on account of my 
own especial fancy for them, and the pleasant river- 
scenes they recall ; this consitutes the personal element 
in taste or fancy, and it is this individuality which 
divides what is called ‘original’ work from that which 





is wanting in character and vigour; in a word, lifeless. 
Thus we have the instinct, and the more or less 
developed capacity of man to adorn his life, on the one 
hand, and on the other, the individual taste which 
directs that capacity on to this, that, or the other lines: 
Design embodying these two elements, universal and 
individual. 

The application of decorative design in connection 
with the minor artsor handicrafts, as they are called, will 
obviously be for the adornment of articles of daily and 
of especial use. Every commonest article of every-day 
use shows the remains (machine-made now, of course) of 
what was once put on by hand in the course of making 
the article, by way of decoration, such as the rim of blue 
or pink colour round the edge of a penny plate, or the 
star at the bottom of a beer-house tumbler. As in 
embroidery, we have only to do with decorative design 
applied to flat surfaces, and especially to textiles. I 
must, in so large and interesting a subject, limit my- 
self to this particular branch. Given a certain space, 
the aim of the designer is to lay on it ornament (a) 
soap to the - and (6) suitable to the materials in 

and, and to the future use of the article when finished. 
For the present we only have to deal with the former 
pleasure-giving quality. Now, the modern tendency 
(a reaction, doubtless, from the Renaissance conven- 
tionality which has so long held its ground) is to copy 
some spray or bough directly from nature, and to lay 
it down haphazard on the surface to be ornamented, a 
few stray petals or a broken leaf and a caterpillar 
being peppered about elsewhere without rhyme or 
reason ; this is then called a ‘ quaint’ design. When 
I tell you that symmetry, order, and balance are above 
all things essential, and that no imitation of the 
pictorial art (for that it is what it amounts to) in such 
dissimilar and insufficient materials is permissible, you 
will understand that the ‘ quaint’ design is wrong in 
the very nature of it. The given space must be filled 
by forms in certain rhythmical sequence, either masked 
or plainly marked. If it should be a square, the sur- 
face may be covered all over, or if something simpler 
is required, an ornament may be placed in the middle, 
and something in each corner. Tn designing for re- 
production by mechanical means the various forms 
are arranged so as to be repeated in regular order ; but 
for our purpose, repetition of a design should be spar- 
ingly employed, and principally for large surfaces ; for 
the great charm of embroidery lies in its richness and 
diversity of invention, within certain well-understood 
limits. 

You will have often heard the words convention and 
conventional used as opposed to naturalistic forms ina 
decorative design. Now, the first thing the designer 
will do is to go to natural growths and animal life, and 
show his pleasure in them by studying their infinite 
variety and beauty, and introducing them into his 
work. These studies should be constantly and faith- 
fully made, until the artist has familiarised himself 
with all possible peculiarities and diversities of such 
things. But his own work should merely recall nature, 
not absolutely copy it ; the living flower should give 
birth to a living ornament in his brain, certain 
characteristics being dwelt upon, but the forms all 
simplified, leaves flatly arranged, stems bent into flow- 
ing curves to fill the required spaces. Whatever 
growth is chosen as a model will thus be re-presented 
by the draughtsman’s hand, but translated, as it were, 
and serving the purpose of giving delight almost as 
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well as when growing in the fields: in exchange for 
the subtle, unconscious, and untranslatable beauty of 
nature, we get the charm of conscious art, the artist 
exacting service from nature, and obtaining it, 
graciously and ungrudgingly given just so far as it is 
lovingly and frankly asked for. Here is (Fig. 1) a 


Fig. 1. 

sketch of a rose-bud, conventionalised a great deal, as 
you will notice ; as a /zkeness of the rose-bud it is too 
rough to be worth much, but quite sufficiently recalls 
the real thing for the purposes of needlework. It was 
not drawn without careful consideration of a live rose- 
bud, all the little nicks in the leaves, and twirls of the 
tendrils being admiringly noted, but not reproduced in 
this sketch. 

Thus much of Conveution then as an essential of 
decorative design. Next I would ask you, when you 
have a design for flat decoration in your hands, or are 
yourself designing, to consider carefully whether it ful- 
fils its first purpose of well and symmetrically covering 
a certain defined space? If this space is not so filled, 
the resulting ornamentation must be rejected as not 
fulfilling its function. The following sketches (Figs. 2 


and 3) may roughly supplement this. Given a square 
space to be ornamented simply, two ways of doing so 


Fig. 2. 


are shown : In the one (Fig. 2) a spray is ‘gracefully 
and negligently,’ as a fashion-paper would say, laid in 

















one corner, a leaf or two stuck on somewhere else, no 
matter where. The spray is inoffensive in itself, but 
however beautifully and carefully it may be drawn, 
there is no form or symmetry in the grouping ; in fact, 
no thought. Next we have a square (Fig. 3) with 
rosettes at the four corners, little spots running along 
the edge forming a border, a circle in the middle, with 
more spots round it, forming a centre rosette. The 
whole is a mere grouping of spots, big and little, 
symmetrically arranged, simply, but sufficiently decora- 
tive, when compared with Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 3. 


However, having warned you against the dangers of 
so-called ‘ naturalism,’ I must point out that conven- 
tionalism in the extreme brings us to an equally 
unsatisfactory result ; that is, when natural objects are 
so changed as to become either grotesque or meaning- 
less ;_ in fact, a ‘ conventional ’ design in common talk 
means something of this sort—forms which have now 
no true relation to natural growths. It would be of 
service to us here, as an illustration, if we could 
compare the convention of, say, the design of a four- 
teenth century embroidered cope (of no more than 
ordinary beauty, but good of its style) with the design 
of some late Renaissance quilt or hanging, or what 
not. In the earlier work we have the convention 
which compels natural objects into a certain subjection 
without losing sight of their character, and without 
robbing them of their grace ; in the latter work—and 
I am careful to speak of /ate Renaissance, as the early 
style has a beauty and delicacy all its own—we have 
the convention which has forgotten all about nature, 
or thinks to improve upon it, spinning ideas out of 
itself lixe a silkworm. It is almost unnecessary to say 
that with this exhaustive method the supply of ideas 
soon gives out, and we have strange and extravagant 
forms, at once luxuriant and weak in line, and poor in 
fancy—conventional indeed, and nothing besides. The 
deduction from this is, therefore, not to draw a line 
= do not understand and cannot explain to yourself. 

e definite before everything—let every form you put 
on paper Je something, explain something. me of 
the natural forms most dear to the designer as models 
are so intricate that the explanatory and strictly con- 
ventional method is the only method of representing 
them at all. Look, for instance, at the numerous draw- 
‘ings by the ancient Egyptian artists of papyrus beds, 
executed with extreme simplicity, and almost amount- 
ing to mere shorthand notes of the real thing, but 





none the less beautiful in their way. 
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THE 1892 CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION. 


BY DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A., 


Co-Author of ‘A Manual of our Mother Tongue, ‘A Girl's 
Arithmetic, Author of ‘ Elements of English,’ 
‘ Entertaining Readers,’ etc. 





I. REMARKS ON THE ROUTINES :— 
FIRST YEAR. 

(a) Parse these, it, to meet, Wizard, That, when, Him, listed, would, 
ving, Some, Warrior, say, that, three, But, were, having, but, thought, 
within, must, be done ; OR, My, whole life, As, if, were, moved, come, 
unsought, still, rich, how, expect, that, should, who, no, all, thought, 
Soul, that, who, Following. (First Friday.) 

(4) Parse to bury, That, therein, look, to tell, where, hid, Save, need, 
past, o'er, Again, to restore, one, red, wave, fiends ; OR, Creatures, 
have heard, Ye, each, make, laugh, your, its, fullness, bliss, all, day, 
were, While, This, are culling, wide, flowers, while, warm, his. 
(Third Monday.) 

(c) Analyse from ‘ /t was gravely said’ to ‘ There were no such 
things,’ and Parse /t, where, bare, that, like, astronomers, such, to 
save, though, were, no, things, like ; OR, Parse summers, rolling, Once, 
behold, That, connect, is come, here, orchard-tufts, which, their, them- 
selves, copses. (Fourth Monday.) 

(d) Paraphrase Essay IV. trom ‘ 7he most tolerable sort of Re- 
venge’ to ‘the arrow that flieth in the dark’ OR, Lines 71 to 85 of 
‘Tintern Abbey. (Third Saturday.) 

SECOND YEAR. 

(a) Parse O, sir, old, confine, be ruled, that, Better, than, you, your- 
self, Therefore, That, make, Ask, how, becomes, vouchsafe, me, food. 
(First Wednesday). 

(4) Parse when, their, highness’, Eve, risen, that, kneeling, came, 
Stewed, salutations, spite, Which, straight, meeting, Whose, mine, Being, 
late, Having, wit, drew. (Fourth Monday.) 


2. NOTES ON GRAMMAR. 


(a) It is a common error when a Verb governs an _ Infinitive 
Gerund, as ‘ He attempted to fly,’ to place both the Verbs in the 
Predicate, whereas fo fy should be in the Object. The rule is, that 
no Verb in the Infinitive should go in the Predicate, unless the 
preceding Verb is distinctly an Auxiliary. 

(4) Infinitive Verbs are not pure Verbs. They are either Adjec- 
tives, Adverbs, or Nouns, according to the office they fulfil in the 
sentence, ¢.g. -— 

‘A proceeding ¢o de scorned.’ (Adj.) 

‘I come éo bury Caesar.’ (Adv.) 

‘ He practised every pass and ward 

To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard.’ (Nouns.) 

Unless this be well understood, correct Analysis is impossible. 

(c) Infinitive Verbs are seldom parsed fully. Below are speci- 
mens of the proper method :— 

to be scorned Verb, Regular, (Weak) Trans., Pass., Infin., used 
as an Adj. qualifying ‘ proceeding.’ 


to bury Verb, Regular, (Weak) Trans., Act., Infin., used 
as an Adv. of Purpose, modifying ‘ come.’ 
to feint Verb, Regular, (Weak) Intrans., Infin., used asa 


Gerund, governed by ‘ gractised’ (or in appo- 
sition to ‘ pass’ and ‘ ward.’) 
(d) Intransitive Verbs are often parsed as having Voice. This is 
incorrect. 
(e) It is well to underline, and place in inverted commas the words 
of the passage that are quoted in the body of the Parsing. (See c.) 
Astonishing to relate, the Possessive signs of Nouns are often 
omitted or misplaced, especially in the Plural. 
(g) The word ‘as’ following its antecedents ‘such,’ ‘same’ is 
a Relative Pronoun. It is very frequently thus used by Shake- 
speare. 
(4) The Adjective force of ‘ Ais’ is well shown by its being modi- 
fied in the following sentence, ‘ 9 appalled EVEN HIS proud spirit.’ 
Here the Adverb ‘even’ modifies ‘ Ais.’ If ‘47s’ were merely a Pro- 
noun it would be incapable of modification. 
(i) The double offices of Relative Pronouns, Connective Adverbs, 
Participles, and Gerunds are often forgotten. 
A Relative Pronoun both connects and is substantival. 
A Connective Adverb both connects and is adverbial. 
A Participle (especially in the Active Voice) is both verbal and 
adjectival. 
A Gerund is both verbal and substantival. 
() Note the following difficulties in Analysis :— 
The Verb ‘#0 de’ is not copulative when it means ‘/o exist,’ and 
in the latter instance it can form the Predicate by itself. 





Sentences connected by ‘ where’ are often Adjective ones and not 
Adverbial, for ‘ where’ = ‘in which.’ 

Occasionally, especially in Middle English, ‘wich’ or ‘who’ does 
not, strictly speaking, introduce an Adjective Sentence, ¢.g.— 

‘ He overtook James, who had previously departed.’ 

The Sentence ‘ who had previously departed,’ although generally 
spoken of as Adjectival is more accurately a Principal Sentence, co- 
ordinate to ‘ He overtook James’ ; for it does not really qualify, but 
rather expresses an additional assertion. 

Mechanical directions for Analysing often mislead. For instance, 
the Conjunction ‘¢fat’ is often said to introduce invariably a Noun 
sentence, But the word ‘¢Aat’ often means ‘so ¢Aat,’ and then the 
following sentence is Adverbial, ¢.¢.— 

‘TZ swore to bury his Mighty Book, 
THAT therein mortal might never look.’ 

The second sentence is here distinctly an Adverb. 

(4) In several annotated editions of the Code, Wordsworth’s ‘ Power 
of Sound’ mentioned as one of the Poems for First Year Women. 

‘his is now incorrect, as ‘ Resolution and /ndependence’ has been 
substituted in the official copy of the Syllabus. 

This circumstance accentuates our previous advice, viz., that every 
candidate should secure from the Department the aforesaid official 
copy. 

3. NOTES ON ALGEBRA. 

(a) Second Year Ladies are strongly urged to take up this sub- 
ject. One section of their Arithmetic paper will contain alternative 
questions on Elementary Algebra. 

This knowledge will not only be also useful in furnishing the key to 
many difficult arithmetical problems, but will be serviceable for and 
preliminary to University examinations, and others, such as those 
of the Friébel Society. 

(4) Mistakes are sometimes made in Equations through dividing 
by a quantity that turns out to be equal to zero or nought. 

The following is au amusing instance :— 


Let sasy 
Then x* =z xy 
i v—y=xr—y 
vey xy—y 
a x—y ioe x—y 
” etyv=y 
” ay=m y 


2=!1 
Which is absurd. 

(c) Determine ¢ and d so that in the product of x* + x 4+ 1, and 

x + cx® + dx + ¢, the coefficients of x* and x* may vanish. 
w+ cx?+ de +e 
Le 1 .. +x+I 
+ cx? t+ dx fe 

x* + cx® + dx? + ex 
5 se? el ; x° + cx* + dx? + ext 
P+ (e+ 1 xttcet+d +i) + +d+e)x*+ d+exte 
Now by hypothesis (c + 1) = 0, ..c=—I 
and (¢+d+1)=0 ..d=0o 

The result ~~ easily be proved by substituting in the multi- 
plier and multiplicand the obtained values of ¢ and d. 

(d) It is a mistake to commence the Binomial Theorem until 
Permutations and Combinations are thoroughly well understood. 

(e) Aquestion almost invariably asked is ‘ Prove the rule for finding 
the number of combinations of N different things taken R at a time.’ 

4. PRINCIPAL AUTHORS FROM 1789 TO 1820. 

(a) First-rate—Burns, Wordsworth, Walter Scott, Coleridge, 
Southey, Campbell, Moore, Shelley, Robertson, Gibbon, Paley, 
Adam Smith, Jane Austen, Boswell, Charles Lamb. 

(6) Second-rate—Cowper, Darwin, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Chatterton, Crabbe, Heber, Kirke White, Delolme, John Wesley, 
Adam Clarke, Gilbert White, Dugald Stewart, Sir Philip Francis (?) 
Maria Edgeworth, Jane Porter, Jeffrey. 

(c) Third-rate—Thomas Percy, Macpherson, Dibdin, James 
Montgomery, Horne Tooke, Cobbett. 

Particularly note the ‘Lake School of Poets,’ Paley, Adam 
Smith, Chatterton, Gilbert White, Sir Philip Francis, Percy, Mac- 
pherson, Horne Tooke, and Cobbett on account of remarkable 
circumstances connected with their productions. 

5. PRINCIPAL AUTHORS FROM 1603 to 1702, 

(a) First-rate—Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Bunyan, Francis 
Bacon, Locke, Isaac Newton, Pope, De Foe, Addison. 

(4) Second-rate.—Ben Jonson, Massinger, Herbert, Butler, 
Denham, Otway, Raleigh, Usher, Clarendon, Evelyn, Pepys, 
Burnet, Jeremy hy Baxter, Hobbes, Congreve, Gay, Swift 
Richardson, Steele, Tom Paine. 
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. (¢) Third-rate—Drayton, Selden, Walton, Fuller, Isaac Watts, 
oung. 

Of the less notable writers, Butler, Clarendon, Evelyn, Pepys, 
Hobbes, Walton, Steele, Paine, Swift, Richardson, demand special 
attention. 

The translation of the Bible, which now constitutes our Authorised 
Version, and the rise of Newspapers must be studied. 

6 oe OF PRINCIPAL STATESMEN, WARRIOKS, ETC. (1789 to 
1520). ‘ 

First-rate.—Burke, Warren Hastings, Fox, Grattan, Pitt, Wilber- 
force, Canning, Wellington, Cook, Jervis, Nelson. 

Second-rate-—Addington, Perceval, Abercromby, Cornwallis, 
Moore, Sir C. J. Napier Hood, Sidney Smith, Granville Sharp. 

Third-rate.—Wolle Tone, Joseph Lancaster. 

7. Lives oF PRINCIPAL STATESMEN, WARRIORS, ETC. (1603 
to 1702). 

First-rate-—Cromwell, Wentworth, Laud, Shaftesbury, Halifax, 
Montrose, Blake, Monk, Danby, Marlborough. 

Second-rate—Arabella Stuart, Pym, Vane, Clarendon, Algernon 
Sidney, Lord Russell, Tempie, Ireton, Rupert, Fairfax, Lambert, 
Godolphin, Harley ; Schomberg, Rooke, Torrington. 

Third-rate.—Buckingham, Jeffreys, Sancroft, Shovel. 


FIRST YEAR. 
SECOND WEEK. 

1. Write a Large hand copy of ‘ Analytical Chemistry.’ 

Write a Small hand copy of ‘ 7hrow physic to the dogs.’ 

2. Write from Dictation :— 

‘Religion exalts men because it connects them with God: and 
rulers least of all can afford to neglect anything which will make 
them more perfect. Especially is religion necessary in a democracy. 
‘The power of a people is greater than that of a monarch, and they 
are less controlled either by force or opinion. Only religion can 
keep them in mind of their responsibilities to their fellow men. 
When the State and its laws are invested with a sacred character, 
men will be more solicitous to bequeath them inviolate and intact 
to their successors. 

3. In what order should the mental faculties of children be called 
into exercise? Point out especially the objects which should be 
kept in view in the training of infants, as distinguished from elder 
children. 

4. What is meant by the faculty of attention? How does it 
operate, and how far is its exercise an act of the will? Mention 
some devices by which a teacher can strengthen in his pupils the 
habit of close attention. 

5. Write the supertonic of Key Bh, the subdominant of Key F, the 
dominant of Key A, the leading note of Key G, and the submediant 
or superdominant of Key D., ok Name the following intervals— 


ph BA ee Pe OK: Re 
(1) (2). (3) @) . 6) ©. (7) &) 
a. * £ & @ 2. ® 
6. Transpose the following a minor second higher, viz., into the 


Key ol Ab 
and —_ a ESE — 
Fee sal speeial 
—— eee se 


2 to 


OR 
Rearrange the following notes in order of pitch, placing in each 
case the lowest note first :— 

@sdnr t fe ds, ta lr 

(4) ta nr f t feldnas i, 

7. Write an essay upon the characteristics of Scott's 07 Words- 
worth's poems. 

8. (Women only.) Analyse, and parse the italicised words of the 
following :-— 

There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight 
To me Riana 
Apparelled in celestial light 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
Jt is not now as it hath been of yore :— 
Turn wheresoe'er | may, 
By night or day 
The things which 1 have seen, | now can see no more. 

(Men only.) /t appeareth in nothing more, ¢hat Atheism is rather 
in the lip éAaw in the heart of man, ¢han by this, that Atheists w#// 
ever Je talking of taat their opinion, as f they fainted in it within 
themselves, and would de glad to be strengthened by the consent of 


g. What are the ‘ee ways in which mountains affect the 
climate of a coun 

10. Draw a map of the Midland Counties, or of Natal. 

11. Describe the Punjaub, OR the course of the Suez Canal. 

12. What advances in colonisation did the British make in the 
seventeenth century ? 

13. What do you know of Odo of Bayeux, William Fitz-Osbert, 
Roger Bacon, Jack Straw, Campeggio, and Schomberg ? 

14. If I transfer £1,000 from 3 per cent. stock at 92 to a 4 per 
cent. stock, and gain £1 §s. in income, find the price of the latter 


stock. Ans. s1r7h. 


_ 15. Ifa Yr of silk cost £15 15s. 2}d., and the number of yards 
in its length is the same as the number of pence in the cost ofa yard, 
what is the length and the price per yard ? 

Ans. 614 yards; $s. 1}d. 


16. (Men only.) The radius of a circle is 10 inches, and the angle 
subtended by an arc at the centre is 72°. Find the length of the 


are. Ans. 12°5664 inches. 
(Women only.) Cut out in paper, and make up one leg of a pair 
of drawers for a child of from three to five years of age. 
17. (Men only.) Find the radius of a circle such that the area of 
a segment corresponding to an angle of 90° may be $0 square feet. 


Ans. 13°2 36 feet. 


( Women only.) A field of grass is rented by two persons for £27 ; 
one keeps in it 15 oxen for ten weeks, and the other 49 sheep for 
7 weeks. What rent must each pay if 7 sheep eat as much as 3 
oxen ? Ans. £1374 3; 4137%- 


18. (l/en only.) Solve x? + /x* + 3x + 7 = 23 — 34. 
Ans. 3, — 6, — 3# + 43/125. 
(Women only.) Distinguish the different materials used for 
clothing as conductors or non-conductors of heat. 
19. (Afen only.) A boat's crew can row 8 .niles an hour in still 
water. What is the speed of a river’s current if it take them 2 
hours and 40 minutes to row 8 miles up and 8 miles down ? 


Ans. 4 miles per hour. 


20. (Men only.) Equal triangles upon the same base and upon 
the same side of it are between the same parallels. Bisect a ‘given 
triangle by a straight line drawn from a given point in one of its 
sides. 

(Women only.) Give some hints as to a Pupil-Teacher on the 
subject of cheap clothing, with reference to wear and cleansing. 

21. (Men only.) Show that the propositions 2 and 3 of the 
Second Book are special cases of Proposition 1. What are the 
corresponding algebraical formulz for these three propositions ? 








FOURTH WEEK. 


1. Write a Large hand copy of ‘ /ydrocephalous.’ 

Write a Small hand copy of ‘ Pacing with leisured step the flowery 
meads.’ 

2. Write from Dictation :— 

‘When the phenomena of primitive societies emerge into light, 
it seems impossible to dispute a proposition which the jurists of the 
seventeenth century considered doubtful —that intestate succession is 
a more ancient institution than testamentary succession. As soon as 
this is settled a question of much interest suggests itself — how, 
and under what conditions were the directions of a will allowed 
to regulate the devolution of authority, and consequently the 
posthumous distribution of re na gd 

3. What are the Class Subjects recognised in the Education 
Code? Statewhat are the exact requirements for any two of them 
in Standards IV. and V. 

4. Write full Notes of a Lesson on one of these subjects, ‘ Zhe 
Art of Printing,’ OR (for infants) ‘ The parts of a house.’ 

5. In what major key are the following passages ? 


gra ree Sing 
Peg SP 











OR 
Which of the following notes is highest in pitch, and which 
lowest :— 
(a) t, in Key C ; (4) 1, in Key Bp; © nm, in Key Ab; (@) 1, in 
Key D ; (¢) f in Key B. 
6. Write rests equal in value to each of the following notes. Do 
not dot the rests, but write supplementary rests equal to the dots. 





others. 
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OR, 
State the major scale relation (as subdominant, etc.) of the 
following tones :-—— 

@MsOd@oOrI@Orot 

7. Point out and give the force of the suffixes and affixes in the 
following words :—smelodious, weanling, surmise, hapless, uncouth, 
dialogue, discommodities, rhetorician dampishnesse, cabinet. 

8. Give a brief analysis of the essay on ‘ Vicissitude of Things,’ OR, 
Write out any passages in the ‘Ode to Duty’ that recall the poets 
Gray or Kirke White. 

9. Show how the path of the inferior planets appears at times to 
be retrograde. 

10. Draw a map of the Nile, oR, New Zealand. 

11. ‘ The first setilements of the English in India were at Surat, 
Fort St. George, and Bombay; the first provinces conquered were 
Bengal, Behar, and Oressa.’ Say briefly what you know about each 
of these towns and divisions, OR, 

Describe the climate of the West African Settlements. Name 
their chief articles of trade, and describe their means of communica- 
tion with the interior of Africa. 

12. Show that the Feudal system existed in England before the 
Norman Conquest. How was it modified by William I.? 

13. Give some account of the relations between England and 
Holland in the reign of Charles II., or, 

Write a short account of four of the following :—Warren 
Hastings, Sir F. Drake, Anselm, Stephen Langton, Earl of Strafford, 
George I. 

14. (Afen only.) Find the square root of 
x*— 2 (p— 9) + (pf? — 2 pg + 39°) * — 2 (p—g) gx + 9%. 

Ans. x? — x (f—g) +g’. 

(Women only.) State clearly the difference between hemming 
and seaming ; and write down rules for the following: (a2) to make 
a button-hole, and (4) to herring-bone a flannel. 

15. (Men only.) A manufacturer sells goods at a profit of 25 per 
cent. on his outlay. By doubling his outlay he produces twice as 
much, but owing to a fall in prices he realises the same actual profit 
as before. Find the reduction per cent. in price. 


; Ans. 10 per cent. 
(Women only.) ‘ Nothing is easier than so to mend a hole in a 
stocking, as that two or more holes are Jormed in its stead.’ 
Show the truth of this assertion, and explain clearly the remedy. 
16. Show that the amount of £700 at Io per cent. per annum 
compound interest will in eight years exceed the amount of £1,000 


at p.c. simple interest. Ans. By £80°014767. 
17. (Men only.) The area of a circle is equal to that of a triangle 

whose base is 800 feet and altitude 256 feet. Find its circum- 

ference. Ans. 1134°4 ft. 





(Women only.) Explain the difference between adstract and 
concrete numbers, and show by illustrations, utider what circum- 
stances, the quotient of a division sum will be an adés/ract, and 
under what circumstances a concrete number. 

18. (Aen only.) To construct a right-angled triangle, having 
given one side and the sum of the other side and the hypothenuse. 

( Women only.) Write out rules for (a) plain darning a stocking ; 
(4) fine drawing a rent in a piece of flannel, and (c) one method of 
putting a patch into a piece of linen. 


19. (Aen only.) The straight lines which bisect the angles of a- 


triangle meet at the same point. 


(Women only.) Describe the difference between carbonaceous, 
nitrogenous, and mineral food. Give examples in each class. 





SECOND YEAR. 
SECOND WEEK. 

1. As in First Year. 

2. As in First Year. 

3. What are the processes of thought involved in (a) the classifi- 
cation of objects ; (4) the use of an abstract noun ; and (c) the use 
of a syllogism ? 

4. Give some examples of false induction, and say what kind of 
school exercises are best calculated to encourage the habit of 
making a true use of the inductive method. 


5. Asin First Year. 





6. As in First Year. 

7. (Men only.) What, according to Bacon, are the four chief vices of 
authority? Explain the following :— (a) As there are mountebanks 
for the natural body, so there are mountebanks for the politic body ; 
(6) Revenge is a kind of wild justice; (c) The advantages of 
simulation and dissimulation are three ; (d) Generally it is good 
to commit the ee of all great actions to Argus with his 
hundred eyes, and the ends to Briareus with his hundred hands. 

(Women only.) What argument does Trench found upon the 
derivation of the word ‘king’? 

Account for father, house, plough, cow, being Saxon ; sovereign, veil, 
chivalry, being Norman ; cypher, alge'a, nadir, being Arabic. 

8. Paraphrase :—Lines 28-44 of Scene 1, Act I., King Lear. 

9. (Men only.) As in First Year. 

(Women only.) Describe briefly the Mountain System of Canada. 

10. (Men only.) As in First Year. 

(Women only.) Outline the system of Government in Canada. 
What is its position with regard to the Mother Country? 

11. (Men only.) As in First Year. 

(Women only.) What State Trials were of importance. between 
1789 and 1820? 

12. (Men only.) As in First Year. 

(Women only.) Mention some of the most remarkable discoveries, 
inventions and developments of industry between 1789 and 1820. 

13. (Afen only.) (a) Explain the reason for marking off pairs of 
figures in finding the square root of a number. 


(4) Find the square root of 906431449. Ans. 30107. 


(c) Find the square root of a? — (4 + 4) x + . (¢ + 6) + - 
Ans. 2x — ohs. 


(Women only.) Draw a diagram on sectional paper of a woman's 
nightdress. 


14. (Men only.) Solve the equations :— 
(a) x*— 5x7 ++ 40. 


(6) ¥ + I wei 


Ans. + 1 and + 2. 


x xy 3 


Ans +} $3354) t+). 





x 5 
sy+-= : | 
J 3 
(Women only.) Cut out in paper the left half of a boy's shirt. 
15. (Afen only.) The height of a cylinder is 4 feet 9 inches, the 
radius of the base is 4 feet 3 inches. Find the length of a cube of 


equal volume. Ans. 6°46 feet. 

( Women only.) As in First Year. 

16. (Men only.) Find the volume of a pyramid which stands on a 
square base, each side of which is 200 feet long, and each of the 
edges, which meet at the vertex, being 150 feet long. , 

Ans. 666,.666°6 cub. feet. 


(Women only.) A sovereign is worth 4 dollars 7 cents in American, 
and 25 francs 2 centimes in French money. How many eents will 
a man lose who charges £15 for 375 francs? (100 centimes = 


I franc ; 100 cents = 1 dollar.) Ans. 4iit cents. 

17. (Men only.) A B CD is a quadrilateral of which the interior 
angles at A and B are together equal to two right angles. Show 
that the centres of the four circles described so as to touch internally 
three of the sides of the quadrilateral lie on a circle. Find its 
centre. 


(Women only.) Describe with exact statements of time and quantity 
the processes of roasting, boiling, and stewing any piece of beef 
you choose. 

18. (Men only.) In equal circles, equal angles stand on equal 
arcs, whether they be at the centre or the circumference. 

Two equal circles intersect, so that the distance of their centres is 
equal to the radius of either of them. Compare the two arcs into 
which each circle is divided. 

(Women only.) If you were hiring a house, what pointe affecting 
health would you inquire into ? 





FouRTH WEEK. 
1. As in First Year. 
2. As in First Year. 


3. What do you mean by the converse of a propositions Give 
some examples. Are there any cases in which the converse is 
necessarily true? 
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574 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





4. What is meant by /nduction ? Sketch out a Lesson in which 
the inductive method 1s employed, taking one of these subjects :— 
(a) Passive Verbs, (6) The properties of water, (c) Climate. 

5. As in First Year. 

6. As in First Year. 

7. _ only.) Analyse Lines 94 to 107 of Canto I. of ‘Lay of 
Last Minstrel,’ and parse the following words :—A/Jl, hung, slaugh- 
tered, gritf, — Sor, their, nor, had stood, when, purple. 

(Women only.) Analyse Lines 13 to 22 of Scene 3, Act. I., King 
Lear, and parse the following words :—/Put, on, what, fellows, come, 
et, whose, mine, one, to be over-ruled, man, still, manage, that, away, 
as, flatteries. 

8. Mention any anachronisms in Xing Lear. 

9. (Alen only.) As in First Year. 

(Women only.) Draw a Map of Queensland. 

10. (Men only.) As in First Year. 

(Women only.) Name the chief seaports of the United States, with 
the State to which each belongs, and the nations by which those 
States were originally colonised. 

11. (Men only.) As in First Year. 

( Women only.) Describe briefly the campaign of Waterloo. Draw 
a plan of that battlefield. 

12. (Men only.) As in First Year. 

(Women only.) Give some aceount of the ‘Orders in Council.’ 
Explain the purposes for which they were issued, and the circum- 
stances of their repeal. 

13. (A/en only.) Enunciate (not prove) the Binomial Theorem, 
giving the rules for the signs, co-efficients, powers, and number of 
terms of a positive index. 

( Women only.) Write a brief life of the younger Pitt. 

14. (Men only.) How many different numbers can be formed by 
using one or more of the figures I, 2, 3, 4, 5? Ans. 120. 


( Women only.) Write down the measurements of a shirt for a boy 
12 years old. 

15. (Men only.) If a sphere of lead, 4 inches in diameter, weighs 
221°3 ounces, find the weight of a sphere of lead 5 inches in 
diameter. Ans. 432°227 ounces. 

( Women only.) As in First Year. 

16. (Men only.) Find the length of a cube which shall be equiva- 
lent in volume to a sphere 20 inches in diameter. 

Ans. 16°12 inches. 

( Women only.) As in First Year. 

17. (Men only) What are the three main steps in the Demonstra- 
tion of Euclid IV. 10? POR is such a triangle ; the base angles are 
bisected by OST, RSV, which meet the circle described about the 
triangle at T and V respectively. Show that the figure PTSV isa 
rhombus. 

( Women only.) Mention the common defects in house-drainage in 
(a) towns (4) the country. What ill effects will arise where a house 
is not effectually drained ? 

18. (Men only.) As in First Year. 

(Women only.) Explain the qualities and uses of (@) borax, 
(4) soda, (c) ox gall, (¢) chloride of lime. 





The names of any Certificate Candidates, not being students in any 
Training College, must be notified to the Education Depariment not 
later than the ist of October. 

Every Acting Teacher should see that his name is inserted in the 
Annual Return (Form 1X.) Table XVIT., followed by the words 
‘ Christmas Examination, First or Second Year Papers’ as the case 
may be. 

All Students should procure Brook's Geography. There is none 
published so completely on the lines of the Scholarship and Certificate 
Examinations, or with the facts and figures more up to date. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

We shall be pleased to reply briefly and through these columns to any- 
one seeking examinational information and advice. 

This privilege does not, of course, extend to furnishing the solutions and 
answers of problems, Allsuch communications should be addressed 
to‘ THe Query Eprror.’ 

Replies demanding urgency will be promptly forwarded per post on 
receipt of a stamped and addressed envelope. A post will be saved 
by writing direct to Dr. GEORGE BEACH, M.A. (Examination 
Editor of Practical Teacher), STANLEY MOUNT, MACCLEs- 
FIELD. 

A. P. B. (Malpas).—We cannot undertake the responsibility 
of advising. 

U. S. (Coombe). —Advertice in the Schoolmaster. 

F. 1. F. (Wearmouth),—Separate lists for Students and Acting 

Peachers 

R. W. H. (Leicester).—Send in your nate to the local centre 
before the 20th inst. 








N. W. (Canterbury).—You are right. We consider it almost dis- 
honourable for any Teacher to remain outside the Union. See 
‘ Well-known Teachers at Work.’ 

W. B. D. (Stockport).—You have one more chance only. 

P. P. D. (Burslem).—No. First and Second Divisions only. 

J. F. (Leeds)—The Department will not recognise Agriculture 
as a suitable specific for a town school. 

W. C. (Nottingham).—Your request is complied with this month. 
: S. S. A. (Brighton).—Many thanks for information and congratu- 
ations. 

‘W.’ (Erdirigton).—We are sorry, but cannot add more. 

B. A. (Saltaire).—‘ Education and Heredity,’ published by Walter 
Scott in ‘the Contemporary Science Series.’ 

LoRNA (Holmsdale)—You will get the ‘Teacher’s Drawing 
Certificate ’ for Se subjects by applying to South Kensington. 

P. J. M. (Dudley).—The Department will recognise the Central 
System of P. T. instruction for teachers in Voluntary schools. 

A. G. (Stornoway).—We regret, but the limits of our space pre- 
vent us supplying the information. It would take a page, and the 
portion relating to Chile will not be asked for. 

T. W. (Denbigh).—About 80 per cent. ; the joins of the letters 
are slightly defective. 

L. D. (Windermere).—We answered your letter at once. 

S. N.S. (Windsor).—La Jeune Sibérienne, Pitt Press. 

C. M. penn —ahe may assist you, but cannot take charge. 
You should be present. 

D. S. (Worcester).—We know of no book of the kind. There 
would be few purchasers. 

T. L. E. (Bedford).—See the chess column in the Schoolmaster. 

J. D. H. (Pensarn), N. P. (Llansamlet).—The marks are gener- 
ally carried forward, but you should communicate with H. M. 
Inspector. 

S. S. F. (Swansea).—A full account of the M. S. Scholarship book 
is given. 

Aspreant (PORTSMOUTH).—It will be best to apply direct to 
the Secretary of C. O. P.; we are unable to decide. 

T. G. K. (Chelmsford).—McGee’s, Nassau Street, Dublin. 

A. M. (Manchester).—We have handed over your letter to one of 
the staff, who doubtless has replied ere this. 

J. B. (Staleybridge)—See answer to R. W. H. 

S. J. Q. T. (Plymouth)—Bohn’s Translations or Kelley's Keys 
to the Classics. 

Rita (————).—You can sit again we believe; but apply to 
Education Department. 

G. C. (Alnwick).—You can deduct the polling days from the 400. 

L. E. (Rhylen).—Your predecessor takes three-quarters of the 
Grant. 

L. E. (Stourbridge).—Professor Brown, Syndicate Buildings, 
Cambridge. 

M. M. (Rochdale).—By all means enter a Training College, 

‘g’ (Evesham).—Your absence will count as a failure. 

B. J. (Ashbourne).—It has been done. 

‘ Jonas’ (Douglas).—' With’ governs ‘ spear’; ‘only’ mod. ‘ were.’ 

R. S. G. (Liverpool).—The Secretary, Education Department, 
Whitehall, London ; and to the Training College. 

‘ ELLEN’ (Grantham).—Combinations not Permutations. 

H. L. (Wellington).—We know of no translation to ‘Za Directoire.’ 

SounD (York T. C.).—Two elementaries count as one advanced. 

T. H. H. (St. Austell).—We are greatly obliged for the correction 
to equation (No. 16a), Second Week of March. 

‘ PsYCHE’ (Brecon).—Get your indentures extended. (Art. 417) 

W. R. (Scalloway, Shetland).—* Where those immortal shapes, etc.’ 
Adjective sentence to ‘court.’ Your analysis is correct in every 
particular. The passage is difficult. 

Mr. W. M. MorGan, Oxford Street, Griffithstown, Newport, 
Monmouth, offers a shilling for THE PRACTICAL TEACHER of 
September, 1891. 

ANSWERED BY ORDINARY LETTER. 


H. E. H. (Whitehaven), R. W. H. (Congleton), S. M. (Sand- 
bach), P. R. (Moxton), A. C. P. (Pedmore), HEREWARD (Totnes), 
C. W. (Bardon Hill), M. R. (Langley), J. S. (Tranmere), W, H. 
(Soho, ca: R. M. (Congleton), STONE (Crewe), 'F.’ 
(Reddish), T. H. (Bredbury), A. B. (Shipley), WHEEL (Barrow), 
A. P. (Leycett), W. V. (Donnington), J. M. P. (Longton), S. R. 
(Shrewsbury), C. J. L. (Radstock), J. T. C. (Fence Houses), ‘M. or 
N.’ (Warrington T.C.), E. P. (Lewes), F. R. P. — Ww. W. 
(Fisherton), J. B. (Kettering), P. D. (Manchester), P. N. (Ponty- 
pridd), G. R. L. (Chelsea T. C.), G. S. (Moreton-in-Marsh), S. G. 
(Leytonstow), DONE (Limerick), B. J. (Barnsley), A. S. H. (Ilford), 
H. D. J. (Southsea), DELORAINE (Berwick), T. B. (Manchester) 
E. L. Caremmngpore’ MAN ( —— ), J. T. E. (Aberayron), S. L. 
(St. Heliers), — (Exeter)., M. C. T. (Newport), C. J. (Dundee), 
J. L. (St. Leonards-on-Sea), G. B. (Didsbury), ‘Rob’ (Tetenhall). 
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ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN AGRICULTURE. 


BY PROF. GREEN, 
Examiner in Botany to the University of Cambridge. 


X. 
MANuRES.—( Continued.) 


WE have next to take into consideration another 
class of substances used as manure. The fertilisers 
belonging to this class differ from the last which we 
discussed in this respect—instead of containing all the 
substances which the crop requires, they only contain 
one, two, or more of them. They are, therefore, not 
such as can be used indiscriminately for all crops, but 
are only available in special cases. Thus some of 
them are of great assistance to such a plant as wheat, 
while others, though of no great use to wheat, may 
offer great help to root crops, and so on. These are 
often known as sfecza/ manures. 

There are different circumstances which call for the 
employment of fertilisers of this class, and these must 
be carefully borne in mind, and the necessary manure 
only supplied, or no good will result. It may happen 
that from long-continued cultivation of particular crops 
the soil becomes exhausted of some particular con- 
stituent, without which those crops cannot thrive. 
The soil may still contain all the other substances the 
plant wants, but one being lacking these cannot be 
taken advantage of. In such a case a special manure 
should be used, supplying in particular this missing 
ingredient. Very often land is poor in lime, or in 
potash, or in phosphorus, though otherwise it may be 
in good order. 

A special manure again must be used when some 
crop is to be raised which needs some particular 
substance which the ordinary soil does not contain. 

Besides these occasions special manures are some- 
times needed, not so much to supply particular 
nourishment to the plant, as to enable it to make use of 
what is already in the soil. These act not so much as 
foods as stimulants, which cause a great growth of the 
plants, by enabling them to use other substances in 
greater amount than they otherwise would. These 
differ thus very markedly in their action from the 
manures we have hitherto considered, for they do not 
supply the soil with much material, while they excite 
the plant to draw from it very much more than it 
otherwise would. In other words, they tend to 
exhaust the soil, and they cannot therefore be used 
year after year upon the same fields, as farm-yard 
manure can. When employed frequently they are 
generally used with other manures, which restore to the 
soil what the plant has removed. In this case we see 
that the farmer supplies his crop with both food and 
stimulant. ; 

In using manures of this second class considerable 
care must be exercised. A field may in one year profit 
very greatly from a dressing of lime. It does not at 
all follow thata repetition of this treatment the next year 
will be attended with good results. The field at the 
outset was probably deficient in lime, and on its being 
added the crop soon found all the constituents it 
needed. The next year, however, lime was already 
there from the preceding dressing, and there being no 
deficiency, addition of more lime would not help the 





crop at all. The treatment advisable is to ascertain, 
from time to time by actual analysis, what ingredients 
of the soil are becoming deficient, and to supply 
manures which contain these. If any one necessary 
food stuff is not offered to the crop in the soil, a super- 
abundance of others will not be able at all to take its 
place, and the plant will, as it were, starve in the midst 
of plenty. 
he rst of these special manures we will notice 
is that which is especially noteworthy as containing 
phosphorus. There are many combinations used, but 
all agree in supplying this element in the form of some 
soluble salt of phosphoric acid. The term ‘ phos- 
phates’ is frequently employed in speaking of all these, 
and the phosphoric acid is most advantageously com- 
bined with calcium. The material from which it was 
first derived was the bones of animals, which were 
applied to the fields without any treatment, except that 
they were ground into pieces about half an inch to 
an inch across. They were spread chiefly over 
gn land, at the rate of about 30 cwt. to the acre. 
nder the influence of the weather they gradually 
decomposed and gave up to the land their phosphates 
little by little, thus materially improving the pasture. 

We can easily understand why bones should be so 
advantageous to grass, for the crop removed year by 
year was taken off by the animals Leding upon it, and 
the food so taken contributed to form the substance of 
their bodies. 

Raw bones contain on an average nearly half their 
weight of calcium phosphate. They contain also a 
very large amount of organic matter in the form of 
gelatin, which on decomposition yields a certain 
amount of nitrogenous matter to the soil. 

It is not now usual to employ raw bones for this 
purpose. It has been found that though they contain 
a great percentage of phosphate of calcium this is not 
in a soluble form, and is therefore of but gradual use, 
as it has to be converted into the soluble form by 
chemical action in the soil. There is another com- 
pound of calcium and phosphoric acid which is very 
soluble, and which contains more phosphoric acid than 
the ordinary calcic phosphate of bones. It is on that 
account often described as ‘superphosphate of calcium.’ 
This can be prepared from the other form by 
action of sulphurit acid, and we finda that in making 
most bone manures this treatment is adopted, and 
the manure contains this soluble form of phosphate 
instead of or in addition to the other. The value of the 
manure for immediate use depends largely on the pro- 
portion of superphosphate which it contains. 

The superphosphate then used to be prepared ex- 
clusively from bones, and a good deal is still so made. 
The manure is generally known as dissolved bones. 
But within comparatively recent times another source 
of phosphate has been discovered. There are in the 
Eastern counties of England, buried but a little dis- 
tance under the soil, beds of a curious mineral known 
as ‘coprolites.’ The mineral is found in the form of 
rounded masses looking much like coarse gravel stones 
in shape. These are believed by most geologists to be 
the fossil dung of extinct animals. On analysis they 
are found to contain a very large percentage of 
phosphate of calcium. 

Besides these nodules, coprolites generally consist of 
fossils of various extinct animals, which are also very 
rich in phosphoric acid. These coprolites have given 
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rise to a considerable industry in various parts of 
Cambridgeshire and the other neighbouring counties. 
From the beds they are sent to the manure manu- 
factories, and by a similar treatment to that used in 
the case of bones they are worked up into various 
artificial fertilisers, known as turnip manure, barley 
manure, etc., being used in different combinations 
according to the crop for which provision is being 
made. 


Another mineral substance which we must notice 
as a special manure, often of very great utility, is /zme, 
a combination of calcium, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
Instead of lime, chalk is sometimes employed, or a 
mixture known as marl, which contains clay as well as 
lime. Chalk differs from lime in containing carbon- 
dioxide. Lime is prepared by burning either chalk or 
limestone in a kiln, so as to drive off its water and 
carbonic acid. 1n this condition it contains no hydro- 
gen, and may either be used as it is, or, before being 
applied to the soil, it may be treated with water, which 
combines with it, and reduces it to a fine powder. This 
is known as s/aked lime, as distinguished from the 
other, which is called caustic or guick lime. Chalk is, 
on the whole, to be preferred to lime as a dressing, as 
its effects last longer, but very often the question of 
transport prevents it being used. 

Lime is used with advantage on soils which are 
deficient in calcium, supplying such deficiency. It is 
often applied to stiff clay soils to improve their work- 
ing. When harrowed into the earth it exerts very 
important influences upon it. It is a strongly alkaline 
body, and so combines with acid bodies in the soil 
which may have injured it for the crop. On a soil 
which is thus ‘ sour’ we find the herbage is harsh and 
tough, and unpalatable to the animals, who prefer a 
more nutritious food. The application of lime to such 
a pasture will often change the character of the 
herbage entirely, quite different grasses establishing 
themselves and thriving, while the old ranker sorts 
die out and disappear. 

Again, lime exercises an important influence on the 
clay of the soil, helping to form a class of bodies 
known as the soluble silicates, the presence of which in 
clay soils increases their fertility. When organic 
matter is abundant in the soil, caustic lime acting on 
this sets up a number of chemical changes, one of the 
results of which is the formation of nitrate of potash, 
which is a very valuable fertiliser, very little used on 
account of its relatively great cost. Indirectly we 
have the lime serving as a very valuable manure in 
the production of this body. 

Caustic lime must be used with caution, on account 
of the property it has of destroying the organic matter 
in the soil. Some soiis, especially those that contain 
large proportions of sand, and are known as ‘light 
land,’ cannot afford to lose their organic matter. The 
properties of humus in the soil we have already dis- 
cussed, and we can see how injurious it is to the plant 
to have too little of it present. 

Chalk is much milder in its action than caustic lime. 
It also has the power of neutralising the acids which 
give the soil its ‘sour’ character, and result in harsh 
wiry growth of herbage. It acts, however, much more 
gradually and gently, and can hence be employed on 
soils where caustic lime would be deleterious. It is 
generally used in larger quantities than lime, about 20 
tons per acre being the usual application. 








Chalk is very different in its behaviour to lime. 
The latter soon crumbles to powder under the influence 
of water, either before it is mixed with soil as slaked 
lime, or after such mixture, if applied in the caustic 
form. But chalk is not acted on in this way by water. 
It has therefore to be applied to the land in winter 
when it is fresh dug and before it has had time to 
become dry and hard. Under the action then of frost 
and thaw the chalk is made to fall to pieces in a 
powdery form. 


Marls, which we have already said are mixtures 
containing clay and lime, are more complicated in 
their composition than either of the two we have 
considered. The proportion of lime in them varies 
very greatly, and they often contain, in addition, small 
quantities of phosphates, potash, and other fertilisers. 
Marls are generally used, however, not so much for 
these latter, as for their effect in altering the mechan- 
ical condition of. the soil, being very valuable on light 
lands, where the soil contains too large a quantity of 
sand. 


Another class of special manures is that in which 
salts of tash are a _ prominent constituent. 
Potassium in some form or other is necessary for a 
plant’s well-being. If it be absent from the soil the 
plant makes no progress in its growth, but remains 
stunted and bears but a few leaves. The potassium 
can be supplied in various forms of combination, as 
carbonate, or sulphate, or chloride. The plant seems 
to thrive best when it can absorb it in the last named 
form. 

When we look specially at the crops of the farm and 
examine the ash left when they are burnt we find 
evidence of its importance. The ashes contain all the 
mineral elements which the plants have absorbed 
during their life. When wheat is so treated, next in 
amount to oxide of phosphorus comes potash, while 
in the ash of beans, turnips and potatoes it is the 
largest in quantity. It is also very prominent in the 
ash of hay and straw. 


There is not, however, yet so much demand for potash 
as there is for manure containing phosphates. To see 
why, we must recall the fact that it is only when a 
substance is present in a soil in too small an amount 
that an application of it is advantageous. Now, potash 
is in most soils present in sufficient quantity to supply 
what the crops require, and till this store is exhausted 
addition of more in any form would be superfluous. 
The employment of farmyard manure economises the 
potash already in the soil, for we have seen that it 
contains a quantity of straw, more or less decomposed, 
which thus restores some of the potash which the 
crop had taken from the field. 


Artificial supplies of potash are now generally 
derived from Prussia, where about thirty years ago 
large beds of a kind of rock-salt were somewhat 
accidently discovered. This material is known in the 
markets as Aaznzt, and from — it has been ascer- 
tained to contain nearly twenty-five per cent. of potas- 
sium sulphate. This discovery led to a great increase 
in the application of potash salts to the soil, for it 
can be purchased in the English market at about £4 
per ton. Before the discovery the price was so high 
as to make it unremunerative to use it. 

Ordinary salt (sodium chloride) is employed as a 
manure in certain cases. It is, however, only used for 
a few crops, and by itself it is of little value. Sodium 
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seems to be but of little use to plants, and the value of 
salt seems to consist in the decompositions it provokes 
in the soil. It is often used with the stimulating 
manures spoken of above, such as nitrate of soda or 
potash. 

Other salts, such as sulphate of calcium (gypsum) 
and sulphate of magnesium are occasionally found 
useful. 

Of the manures used more to stimulate the plant 
to use material already in the soil, the most important 
is nitrate of soda. Nitrate of potash was formerly 
employed, but it is very expensive, while the soda salt 
costs much less, ranging from £12 to £15 per ton. 
The latter is imported largely from South America, 
where it exists in great abundance. When judiciously 
employed it is a very valuable fertiliser. The crops to 
which it is usually applied are the grass crops, includ- 
ing the cereals. It stimulates these at once to great 
activity, and its beneficial effects can, consequently, 
soon be seen after application. It is applied usually 
as a top dressing when the plant has arrived at a fair 
degree of development. The effect is noticed chiefly 
upon the vegetative part of the plant, z.e., the stems and 
leaves, making the crop of sturdy habit. It is said 
that when applied to wheat it so greatly strengthens 
the straw that the crop is seldom beaten down by 
heavy rains. At the same time it is not without 
influence on the grain, increasing the yield. This 
may be an indirect effect, because a strong, vigorous 
plant will be more likely to produce a good amount 
of seed than a weakly one. It must not be forgotten 
that its stimulating effect causes the plant to take 
much more out of the land than it otherwise would, 
and therefore when it is used it should be supple- 
mented by a good supply of other fertilising material. 

Other stimulating manures often employed are 
sulphate and chloride of ammonia, a copious source of 
which is the gas liquor produced in the manufacture of 
coal gas. 


To recapitulate ; we have seen— 


1. That besides the general manures spoken of 
before, others are in general use which are useful only 
to particular crops and under special conditions. 
These are known as sfecza/ manures. 

2. They are of two kinds—those which supply 
special ingredients required by particular crops, or re- 
placing only particular substances, of which the soil 
has become exhausted ; and those which are used to 
stimulate the plants to avail themselves of substances 
already in the land. 

3. These special manures may be divided further 
into classes according to the special ingredient that 
they supply. Of these we find (i) phosphates, derived 
either from bones or from deposits of phosphatic matter 
known as coprolites, and.applied to the land either as 
calcic phosphate or calcic superphosphate, the latter 
being the most advantageous form ; (ii) Lime, chalk 
or mar] ; (iii) Potash salts. 

4. The stimulating manures are represented by such 
compounds as Nitrate of Soda. These tend to exhaust 
the materials already present in the soil, and must 
hence be used sparingly, or applied as a top dressing to 
a crop, which has previously been supplied with a con- 
siderable amount of fertilisers of the other class ; either 
a general manure, such as farmyard manure, or a special 
manure adapted to the needs of the particular crop 
under cultivation. 


- 





NOTES AND NOTIONS. 


BY T. J MACNAMARA, 





IV. 


THRICE only have we had a taste of Mr. Yoxall’s 
quality in these columns, but of so excellent a brand 
has he drawn it that I cannot expect my appearance to 
be greeted with anything like effusion. Indeed, the 
task of penning these lines has constituted in itself a 
valuable experience. It has given me the simulacrum 
of a sensation of what an zmfresario feels like when he 
has to come to the front, and not only to stammer out 
impatiently-received apologies for the non-appearance 
of the pet primo tenore but to offer his own penny- 
trumpet waverings as an acceptable substitute for the 
clarion tones of the hero of the high C’s. For this 
experience, much thanks. 

° 7 * . 

Anp now for Mr. Yoxall—the deau sabreur of 
Educational politics. It will be no news to the 
majority of my readers for me to announce, like a 
belated town-crier, that he is the accepted candidate in 
the Gladstonian interest for the Bassetlaw Division of 
Nottinghamshire. And need I tell the readers of Tur 
PRACTICAL TEACHER that a very fine fight he will make 
of it, or assure him of their good wishes for his success ? 

Already his public utterances discover him to be in 
keen and earnest sympathy with the disabilities and 
hardships which make the lives of those who potter 
away life in the byeways of Arcadia sorely grievous 
to be borne. Everywhere he is arousing the greatest 
enthusiasm, except, of course, in the camp of 
his disconcerted opponent, Sir Frederick G. Milner, 
whose face, when he heard of the brilliant young Rich- 
mond who had taken ‘the field against him, was 
doubtless, like the countenance of the hero of Ruddi- 
gore, ‘a sight for to see!’ 

Whether as a result of the impending General 
Election or later, Mr. Yoxall is ultimately pretty sure 
to form the middle one of a party of three to advance 
with much circumstance to Mr. Speaker’s Table, and 
is certain to ‘make his mark’ when he gets there ! 

* 7 o — . 

So please you my purpose in these columns will be 
to take up the threads exactly where, and as, the Hon. 
the Candidate relinquished them. About this I have 
had some little heart-searching, since mine is rather of 
the heavy dragoon than the light cavalry touch, and I 
plead guilty to the tendency to trot out the steam- 
hammer on the slightest provocation—especially when 
there is the merest hazel nut to crack. Albeit, after 
consultation with the most eminent of the faculty, I 
have deemed it unwise to make any change in the 
sustenance of the three-month-old infant, of whom I 
now become the foster-parent. Will you my good 
reader come to my rescue and help in his upbringing ? 

Any good thing that may cross your track ; 
instances of unconscious juvenile witticism ; knotty 
Codal points awaiting disentanglement ; and generally 
the latest ideas of minds perpetually ransacked for 
better scholastic methods ; don’t stand upon the order 
of sending, but send, and the superscription should be 
T. J. Macnamara, Montpelier, Bristol. 

* . * * * 

AFTER the ‘Penny Dreadfuls’ of hideous memory 
perhaps nothing is more calculated to upset the mental 
escapement of the larrikin than the appallingly 
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sanguinary placards which fling their hoarding horrors 
at the wayfarer of the public streets. I shut my eyes 
and call up the latest. It is a mighty chasm—highly 
varnished. Giant boulders, tremendous in their start- 
ling pigment-coats of green and yellow, bound on either 
side the boiling torrent of a blood-red stream that goes 
roaring and frothing far below. Spanning the awful 
gulf is a rude bridge, and above all the bluest of blue 
empyreans that ever sun shone out of. Half-way across 
the bridge, his eye rolling in fine transpontine frenzy, 
the hero of the situation stands, stricken with a truly 
tragic attitude. His sombrero has fallen off in the 
struggle, and his open vermilion shirt reveals a chest 
of Gargantuan proportions. Across his arm lies the 
fainting form of such 2 heroine as would have made 
the Gods of the Old Surrey yell again. Below them, 
hurtling through the air, and hissing execrations 
from a mouth as diabolical as ever Dante conceived, 
goes the ‘ villain of the piece’ to his ‘last long reckoning,’ 
whilst sundry bowie knives are disporting themselves 
in mid air with the most delightful inconsideration 
for the law of gravitation. What it’s all about I can 
only essay the wildest guess. Presumably the villain 
of the piece has been carrying off the gentle maiden— 
the pride of the country-side—and has got just as far 
as the primitive bridge when along comes her ‘ trew 
lovyer’ and makes things hum ! 

All the personages are‘ got up regardless,’ as somebody 
says, and the pavement is never without its troop of 
youngsters paying tribute with open mouths and staring 
eyes to the hero's daring. 

. . . . * 

THERE was a Member of Parliament once whose 
peculiar crank it was to give notice, session by session, 
of a Bill to prohibit persons from cleaning upstair- 
windows from the outside, and this in order to save 
the necks of those on whom the window-cleaners 
might possibly drop. Most estimable man! Would 
that your like were with us now to put down by statu- 
tory enactment such depraved advertisements as daily 
ravish the eyes of the Board School gamins of our 
large centres. 

. * * . . 

HAVE you ever noticed—of course you have—how 
children will insist upon making 8 times 0 come to 8, 
7 times © come to 7, and so on? This may be 
obviated by giving in your teaching each of the 
multiplication tables a ‘ baker’s dozen’ of lines begin- 
ning with 2 x 0 = 0, instead of 2 x I = 2 according 
to time-honoured custom. Do this with each table 


and there will be no more of 8 times 
. . > - 


a §. 

. 

I HAVE been reading recently an instructive and 
in some places, highly diverting pamphlet on ‘ Experi- 
ences and Impressions of English School Life’ by 
Gymnasiallehrer Gustav Lenz. The writer, having 
been for five months an assistant master in an English 
Private School, essays to rebut some of the evidence 
given in an earlier pamphlet on the same subject by 
his compatriot, Herr H. Raydt. How near he gets to 
the truth the following excerpt must attest :— 

‘ Any observant foreigner who has lived in England, 
even if only for a short time, must have been struck 
with the great self-consciousness of the Englishman, 
which quality is already developed in a high degree in 
the little boy. The Englishman is proud of his 
language, of his country, of its riches, and of its 
institutions. As a consequence it is a common fault 





with him to depreciate other nations and to overrate 
himself and his own people. To this national self- 
reliance he adds a great love of individual liberty and 
self-dependence. He will not under any circumstances 
be deprived of them, either by the State or by the 
Church, and he hates all bureaucratic ways, or, as he 
calls it, ‘red tape business’, Then he possesses a 
profound respect for the Law and for the existing 
institutions of the State, as well as, in general, a true 
sense of religion, which sense is greatly fostered and 
enhanced by his family-life. Moreover, we find in the 
Englishman the singular inclination to ask first of all 
in everything he undertakes: “Of what use is it?” 
To this practical sense, the English partly owe their 
supremacy upon the seas, and we Germans, who have 
but a short time since begun to acquire colonies, may 
learn very much in this respect from the practical 
Englishman.’ 
* * * a * 
Herr Lenz is rough on the assistant master of the 
rivate school. Says he :—‘ Many assistant masters are 
indeed bad men, and a great number of them are 
drunkards. (!) In England, where a great spirit of 
caste prevails, even a shopkeeper will have nothing to 
do with an assistant master. A common shopkeeper, 
who was living opposite our school, thought he did me 
a great honour when at the end of the ‘ half’ he at last 
condescended to converse with me, after I had always 
purchased my tobacco at his shop and vainly tried to 
enter into conversation with him.’ 

THEN our Pamphleteer goes on: ‘The assistant 
master is indeed a poor creature worthy of pity. The 
future lies dark before him, he cannot enjoy the tran- 
quility of a sweet home, he is continually tormented 
and teased by unruly boys, often illtreated by his 
Principal ; even the lady of the house will look upon 
him very unkindly, whenever some boarders have not 
washed themselves nor combed their hair properly in 
the morning. He is the bottom-rung of the long 
ladder; at the top of which is the head master of a 
great Public School, such as Eton or Rugby.’ You 
will be glad to know that he makes honourable excep- 
tion of what he is pleased to style the ‘ Elementary 
Teacher’ in connection with these strictures. 

* . * * 

Wuo says Chicago and the ‘World’s Fair’ next 
year? All the world and his wife will be there no 
doubt, and the ‘ Amurkans’ intend that their Exhibi- 
tion shall be the grand finale of the century. Probably 
plenty of tours will be wap ty but of these more 
anon. Meanwhile, here are a few facts. The Exhibi- 
tion grounds will cover 660 acres, or, roughly, an area 
equal to that of Hyde Park. The Paris Exhibition, by 
the way, covered 173 acres. The cost of providing the 
various buildings will be 41,500,000, and the great 
feature of the ‘show’ will be the Administration 
Building, which will surpass in architectural beauty the 
Capitol at Washington. Every corner of the globe 
will be placed under contribution and called upon to 

ield up its best of Industrial, Commercial, and Social 
Batargrien Nothing that should find a place in a 
‘ World’s Fair’ will be omitted even if the Yankees 
have to turn the globe inside out to find it. 

* . * 


TALKING about Chicago recalls a fact that should 
ever redound to the public spirit and enlightened 
notions of its citizens. One half of its municipal 
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budget ts annually devoted to educational purposes ! 
How’s that for Progress? Compare it with the snuff- 
ling and grumbling with which a ‘sixpenny’ School 
Board precept is hailed in our large cities where the 
total rate amounts to more than as many shillings. 
Compare it with the estimate put upon the work of 
Education by a Devonshire School Board, which left 
its schoolroom unscrubbed for sixteen years because, 
forsooth, the scrubbing would entail an expenditure of 
Public money of Five shillings ! 
. * . * * 

Here’s a curious table I compiled some time ago 
from Parliamentary returns. If it doesn’t mean Local 
Control run mad I should like to hear of another 
interpretation :— 
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I don’t say anything about the sort of Educational 
Management these remote little villages can produce, 
but how atrociously absurd to elect a Board triennially 
to manage a little school with an average attendance 
of fifteen children! Three children to each Board 
member! When, oh when, will that abomination of 
all abominations—the Pettifogging School Board—be 
improved from off the face of the earth, and its place 
taken by thoroughly efficient District and Local Boards 
of Education ? 
* * . * * 

SrrinG the following words together into half-a- 
dozen pieces of ‘unseen’ dictation, and note how 
your Standard IV. will tackle them :—Catch, until, 
making, goes, those, village, safety, familiar, parliament, 
difference, separate, describe, destroy, government, 
truly, deceit, solemnly, design, fulfil, pleasant, present, 
judgment, purpose, pursuit, surface, vegetable, exciting, 
using, siege, quarrel, potato, doctor, descent, splendour, 
business, scourge, valour, necessity, necessary, develop, 
grammar, and occurring. 

* * 7 

Isn’r it really about time the Government took the 
question of the qualification for exemption from schoal 
seriously in hand? Here is a district where a child can 
go to work full time at ten years of age, irrespective of 
any educational qualification whatever! In this 
village he has to pass the Third Standard, and of 
course be over ten years of age ; in that it is the Fourth 
Standard. On this side of the street he scurries off 
when he has passed the Fifth Standard, and on that 
he must wait until he has reached the Sixth. Here 
is a mill in the middle of a potato field; in a few 
months Aa/f #me in the mill will not be permissible 
until after the eleventh birthday. /u// time in the 
potato field will still be possible twelve months earlier ! 





Again, here is a factory and a coal mine side by side. 
full time in the former commences at thirteen, in the 
latter at twelve! What price Mr. Gilbert for such 
topsy-turvydom as this? By all means away with the 
‘Standard’ qualification for labour, and institute a 
system under which continuously regular attendance 
at school shall be the main consideration. 
. >. . * 


Tue old Parochial Schoolmasters of Scotland, be 
it known, have absolute fixity of tenure. They are as 
unremovable from their offices as limpets from their 
rocks—only more so. With the more recently 
appointed teachers it is different. They are secure in 
the tenure of their office only so long as they do their 
work properly. Members of the managing boards of 
Scotch schools have now and again detected a much 
more independent—not to say self-assertive spirit 
amongst the older pedagogues than is evinced by their 
younger colleagues. One Board member was intrepid 
enough to ask one of the old school why this difference 
of manner should be so marked. Well ! You see,’ 
said he of the fixed tenure, ‘it’s like this. You say to 
one of the more recently appointed teachers, “Go!” 
and he goeth. But you say to me,“Go!” and I say 
“Go to the devil!’ 

. . . . ° 
‘I cannot tell how the truth may be. 
I say the tale as’t was said to me !’ 

* * - * . 

So very many very funny things—most of them 
apocryphal, be it said—seem to emanate from the fertile 
brains of the primary school pupils, that the next thing 
we may expect to see will be a laughter-loving public 
booking front seats for the performances of these juvenile 
Joe Millers. Be that as it may, the following are vouched 
for by a writer in the current issue of the B’s Hum 
as the actual productions of Board School A¢sculapians. 

‘The Thorax is a very large bone which lies across 
your chest ; if you was to put the bone on the fire it 
would run to a juice called gastric juice.’ 

‘One lung has two Joaves.' 

‘The gall-bladder is situated just under the liver, 
but on its south-eastern side.’ 

‘Gall is very bitter, but it is worse if you get it in 
your eye.’ 

* . * . * al 

‘ How was it,’ said the Diocesan Inspector, ‘ that the 
lions did not at once fall upon Daniel and eat him up?’ 
This was a floorer, but one little chap, swelling with 
national pride, blurted out ‘ Because they was British 
lions, Sir !’ 

. . * . * 

As an example of the curious misconceptions children 
are found to have fallen into when their written 
attempts are taken under consideration, the story is 
going the rounds that when recently a class of 

oungsters was asked to write out the Christmas 

ymn, commencing ‘ Whilst shepherds watched their 

flocks by night,’ one of them was found to have opened 

thus :—‘ While shepherds washed their frocks by 

night.’ : 
* * * * 

THE Right ‘ Notion’ for the Month (see that the 
younger members of the staff write it upon the tablets 
of their memory)— 

‘Who does the best his circumstance allows, 


‘Does well, acts nobly ; angels could no more.’ 
(Night Thoughts—YOuUNG.) 
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NEW STARS. 


BY R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 


Honours Medallist in Physiography, Computer to the Solar Physics 
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Or all the heavenly bodies, those which are viewed with most 
interest are undoubtedly comets and new stars. The reason is 
not far to seek. Both pe out more or less abruptly from the blue 
canopy of Heaven and the disappear. Our curiosity is excited by 
their anomalous character, whilst ever-recurring phenomena, more 
wonderful and grand, are ignored. But this is not strange. The 
late R. A. Proctor said, ‘The principal charm of astronomy, as, 
indeed, of all observatianal science, lies in the study of change—of 
progress, development, and decay—and especially of systematic 
variations taking place in regularly recurring cycles’; and the 
interest that has been taken in the new star which has recently 
a ey in Auriga gives every support to his expressions. 

Vhat is a new star, or a ‘Nova,’ as astronomers with a love of 
Latinised terms call the phenomenon? There are millions of stars 
shining in — which are never seen by the unaided eye ; millions 
more, too faint to be grasped by the most powerful es 
manned with the best observer, leave their impression upon the 
photographic plate, and doubtless there are just as many bodies 
rolling and shining in space, veiled in the obscurity of immeasure- 
able distance, or emitting only non-luminous radiations, as all 
those which have, up to now, revealed their existence. Thus, as 
old methods of research are perfected, and optical discoveries are 
utilised, more light is obtained and deeper soundings of the universe 
are rendered possible. But although by such means bodies 
demonstrate their presence in what may previously have been con- 
sidered as a dark space in the sky, the term ‘new star’ is not 
applied to them. It is reserved for those which flash out in a 
portion of the immense void we call space, and, after acquiring a 
short-lived brilliancy, sink back into the obscurity from which they 
came. Such objects are not now looked upon by astronomers 
merely as curiosities, to be considered as freaks of nature and 
nothing more: they considerably extend our knowledge of the 
constitution of the universe, of the changes which accompany the 
birth, life, and death of worlds, and it is with the idea of tracing this 
evolution that this note has been written. 


Tue NEW STARS OF 1572 AND 1604. 

Before giving the facts concerning the discovery of the new star 
in the constellation Auriga, and the work that has been done in de- 
termining its constitution, it may be well to briefly notice some of 
the chief records of similar occurrences. 

In 1572 a mew star appeared in the constellation Cassiopeiae. 
When first observed it surpassed Sirius in its brilliancy, and even 
rivalled the splendour of —— Venus, now so conspicuously 
visible in the evening sky. 1c star took about fifteen months to 
sink from its grandeur to invisibility, and, as it diminished in 
magnitude its colour merged from white, through yellow and red, 
to a leaden hue. Another new star shone out upon our benighted 
world in 1604. It was said at first to be as bright as Jupiter, and 
was visible for about a month longer that the new star of 1572 
Many other bodies of the same class have been noticed from 
time to time, but none have matched the splendour of these 
two. And doubtless hundreds of new stars, whose births are unre- 
corded, have added their light to that of the innumerable host 
which fill the sky ; have lived and had their day, unknown to the 
world. In pre-telescopic times wry 4 the objects which forced them- 
selves upon the vision of mankind by the effulgence of their blaze 
were likely to be discovered. Others would be passed by 


unnoticed. 
THe New STAR oF 1866. 


From the new stars of 1572 and 1604, of which Tycho Brahe and 
Kepler, respectively, left circumstantial accounts, we pass to the 
one that appeared in the constellation Corona in 1866, When this 
sent out its » astronomers had learned to use the spectroscope 
to determine the constitution of the heavenly bodies. It was 
natural, therefore, that almost directiy after the star had been 
noticed an attempt should be made to analyse its light. And the 
coloured strip, into which the prisms decomposed the star-rays, was 
seen to be entirely different from “ previously observed. The 
interpretation of the radiations was to the effect that hydrogen existed 
in the star's atmosphere in a state of incandescence. Carbon also 
appeared to be one of the constituents, and:a ray—which is so con- 
stantly seen when the cloud-like masses in space are subjected to 
analysis, that it is called the ‘nebula line'—glimmered in the 








spectrum of the body under examination. This was a fact worth 
recording. It established a relationship between stars and nebulz, 
and is therefore of the highest importance. The star faded gradually, 
and its spectrum became simpler, until finally only a single repre- 
sentative of incandescent hydrogen pataained. 


THE New STAR oF 1876. 


Ten years after the appearance of the new star in the constellation 
of the Gem, one was discovered in that of the Swan ; and a battery 
of telescopes, armed with spectroscopes, was soon directed toit. The 
analyses showed that brightest among its emanations were the 
ubiquitous radiations indicative of hydrogen, whilst other brilliant 
rays demonstrated the presence of the elements—carbon, sodium, iron 
and lead. But the most important line of all was one in the position of 
that which characterises nebulz. As the star slowly diminished in 
brilliancy, all the rays, with the exception of this, suffered a 
corresponding decrease in intensity and faded away as the vapours 
they represented cooled down. The decrease of temperature, which 
prevented the elements in general from existing in an incandescent 
state, seemed to favour the development of the ray which connected 
the star with nebulz. This line increased in brilliancy whilst all 
the rest were waning, and about eleven months after discovery - 
the complex spectrum had — disappeared, the new star had 
become a very faint nebula, and, like many of the class of bodies 
to which it had been degraded, all its light was concentrated by the 
prisms into a single line. Upon any possible supposition the 
temperature at this time must have been lower than at the time of 
maximum brilliancy. And since the facts show that the new star 
in question cooled down toa we | having nothing to distinguish it 
from a nebula, the idea that nebulz represent the hottest denizens 
of space must be abandoned. 


THE NEW STAR OF 1885. 


Nebulz are really the most interesting objects in the heavens. 
Worlds seem to be formed by the condensation of the material of 
which these fleecy masses are made up. Tennyson describes them 
and star-clusters as :— 

* Regions of lucid matter taking forms, 
Brushes of fire, hazy gleams, 
Clusters and beds of worlds, and bee-like ¢warms 
Of suns, and starry streams. 

Hence, when it was announced in 1885 that a strange brightening 
could be distinguished in the centre of the Great Nebule in the 
constellation of Andromeda, it was thought that the time had 
arrived when some considerable additions to our knowledge might 
be obtained. And, although the anomalous luminosity did not 
attain any marked brilliancy, some*new information was gained. 
An examination of the quality of the light emitted by the new star 
showed that carbon was chiefly responsible for its luminosity. 
But the fact of importance brought out by the observations was 
that the luminous radiations under consideration were precisely 
similar to those which distinguish comets. Since 1885 the rays of 
the Nova have been detected in the Andromeda nebula itself. The 
conviction is therefore forced upon us that the new star was but a 
hotter portion of the nebula, the increased temperature accentuating 
the radiations indicative of carbon. 


Now let us sum up the facts. We have first that the Nova of 
1866 exhibited a ray like that which is the family crest, as it were, 
of nebula. Next, the Nova of 1876 emitted the same rays as those 
which characterised a large number of nebulz, and, as it diminished 
in brilliancy, and presumably decreased in temperature, the ‘nebula 
line’ increased in brightness. And, finally, the Nova of 1885 
emitted light of the same nature as that given out by a comet when 
fairly near the sun. Obviously, then, new stars are intimately con- 
nected with nebulz and with comets. 


THE New STAR IN AURIGA. 


Dr. Thomas D. Anderson, an amateur astronomer of Edinburgh, 
directed his ‘inquiring eye’ to the constellation Auriga on several 
occasions towards the end of January, and on the last day of that 
month satisfied himself that a strange star was visible in the portion 
of the sky under observation. The simplicity of his observing 
means will afford encouragement to even the humblest of amateurs. 
In a letter in Nature, of February 18, Dr. Anderson says: ‘My 
knowledge of the technicalities of astronomy is, unfortunately, of 
the meagrest description ; and all the means at my disposal on the 
morning of the 31st ult., when I made sure that a strange body was 
present in the sky, were Klein’s “Star Atlas” anda small pocket 
telescope which magnifies ten times.’ Having found that the star 
was not indicated in the map, Dr. Anderson sent an anonymous 
postcard to Professor Copeland, the Astronomer Royal of Scotland, 
announcing the discovery. The latter astronomer verified the dis- 
covery, and the welcome news was soon telegraphed to Observatories 
all over the world. The appearance of this little stranger caused as 
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much commotion in astronomical circles as is usually supposed to be 
developed when a little speck of humanity is ushered into the world. 
Professor Pickering, of the Harvard College Observatory, U.S., 
looked up his photegraphs of the region of the sky in which the new 
star was focated, and found that the body had left its impression on 
negatives taken so far back as December 1, 1891. So, instead of 
bursting forth suddenly, as was at first supposed, the star had regis- 
tered its birth and lived a span of life before the day on which it 
found itself famous. But this is not to be wondered at. It is more 
strange that such an inconspicuous body should ever have been 
noticed. On February 1, the world that had been called forth 
from a void was but of the fifth magnitude. It could, therefore, 
only be seen with the naked eye when the observing conditions 
were good. Since the date of deneay the star has diminished in 
brightness, and, so far as naked eye observations are concerned, has 
sunk to invisibility. 

Professor Copeland made the first analysis of the new star’s 
light on February 2nd. Rays of hydrogen and sodium were 
recognised, and other lines were seen, but not identified. February 
3rd was fortunately a fine night, and full advantage was taken of it 
by Professor Lockyer at South Kensington. On this date the star 
was made to weave its pattern on a —— plate, and from 
the positions of the impressed rays the quality of the light was 
determined. The existence Jof incandescent hydrogen and sodium 
was confirmed, carbon and calcium were detected, and the line 
which is characteristic of tae spectrum of nebulz was looked for 
and found in its place. So far the new body did not appear to be 
different from others of its class ; but on February 7th a photograph 
was taken, under Professor Lockyer’s direction, which enlarged our 
views considerably. The new fact brought to light by this picture 
was that the bright rays indicative of hydrogen were accompanied 
by dark rays on their more refrangible side. A word of explana- 
tion is necessary here. When a beam of light falls upon a prism 
of glass it is broken up into a rainbow-coloured strip, and at the 
same time is bent or refracted out of its original direction. The 
red end of this strip is not bent so much as the violet one, and is 
said to be the less refrangible end of the spectrum. The violet end 
of a spectrum is termed the more refrangible end. Professor 
Lockyer’s discovery, then, was that the spectrum of the star showed 
bright hydrogen lines in testimony of the incandescence of this 
element, whilst dark lines proved that absorption was taking place. 
But if both the bright and the dark lines are due to hydrogen why 
are the latter nearer the violet end of the spectrum than the fofmer? 
The reason will be best understood from an analogy. Most 
individuals of an observant nature must have noticed that the 
shriek of the whistle of a locomotive appears to increases in pitch if 
the locomotive is approaching, but if the movement is away from the 
place of observation, the pitch is lowered. In the former case the 
number of vibrations which fall upon the ear and produces the 
sensation of sound is increased, and in the latter it is diminished. 
Now apply the analogy to a star spectrum. 

When a star is at rest relatively to the earth, the lines of a 
particular substance, ¢.g., hydrogen, occupy a certain position. If the 
star move towards the earth the same lines are shifted towards the 
violet end of the spectrum, their pitch, so to speak, is increased. 
Motion away from the earth causes the lines to be displaced towards 
the red end of the spectrum—causes the pitch to be boeed. The 
interpretation of Professor Lockyer’s observation is, therefore, that 
the new star is made up of two bodies—one, giving a spectrum of dark 
lines, is moving towards the earth, and the other is receding. The 
relative velocity of these two bodies is something like 600 miles per 
second. The observations have been confirmed by Professor 
Pickering and Professor Vogel at Potsdam, so there seems no room 
to doubt that the luminosity has been caused by collisions of some 
kind. And the rapid fading of the star proves that large bodies could 
not have collided. The enormous amount of light and heat which 
would result from such an encounter was washed ont by the late Dr. 
Croll. He said: Suppose two bodies, éach half the mass of the sun, 
moving directly towards each other with a velocity of 476 miles per 
second. These bodies would, in virtue of that velocity, possess energy 
which, converted into heat by the stoppage of their motions, would 
suffice to maintain the present rate of the sun’s radiation for a period 
of 50,000,000 years. The whole of the facts with regard to Nova 
Aurige and other newstars, appear to confirm Professor Lockyer's sug- 
gestion that the luminosity is produced by the collision of two swarms 
or streams of meteors in space. The appearance of a new star was 
once explained by the supposition that a mass of luminous matter 
had burst forth from a body covered with a non-luminous crust. 
The facts that have been accumulated with regard to Nova Aurigz 
are in utter variance with this hypothesis. A collision, and nothin 
but a collision, will explain them. This seems to be now accept 
by all astronomers, although at one time it met with considerable 
opposition. Only a fortnight before the appearance of the new 
visitor a paper ‘On the Causes which Produce the Phenomena of 
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New Stars,’ by Professor Lockyer was published by the Royal 
Society. The whole question is there full: considered, and, so - 
the conclusions arrived at are verified. What aspect the star will 
put on in its old age is now a matter of conjecture. 


—— eee 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


SUN-SPOTS AND MAGNETIC DisTURBANCES.—During Februar 
one of the largest spots hitherto observed crossed the sun’‘s 
disc. The spot, or rather group of spots, was first seen on 
the east limb of the sun on February sth. It passed the 
central part of the sun's visible hemisphere six days later, and 
disappeared round the west limb on February 17th. For a fort- 
night the group was invisible, being on the side of the sun turned 
away from the earth. It then appeared again on the east limb, and 
again passed the central meridian of the sun on March 8th. At 
Greenwich the area of spots is expressed in millionths of the 
sun’s visible hemisphere. The group which appeared in February 
reached a maximum area on the 13th of the month. It then occu- 
pied 2,850 millionths of the sun’s visible disc, corresponding to an 
area of 3,360,000,000 square miles, or about one-three-hundred-and- 
fiftieth of the face of the sun turned towards the earth. Its greatest 
length was about 150,000 miles, whilst the greatest width was, 
roughly, 75,000 miles, Thus it would take nearly nineteen bodies 
of the same size as the earth to span the length of the spot, about 
nine to reach across it, and seventy to Bh up the gap. The 

eriod of rotation of the sun, deduced from observations of spots, 
is 25$ days. But on account of the movement of the earth 
in its orbit the average time taken by a spot in passing 
around the sun, and returning to the same position, as seen from the 
earth, in 27} days. The period of rotation found by observing spots . 
near the solar equator is about 25 days ; for solar latitude 30°, it is 
26} days, and in solar latitude 40°, 27 days. The rate of movement 
cannot be followed further than 45° from the sun’s equator, for spots 
are extremely rare in higher latitudes than this. Indeed, they are 
practically confined to two zones of the sun's surface between 5° and 
40° of north and south solar latitude. The amount of spotted 
surface is subject to a periodic fluctuation, being at times much 
greater than others. The average périod is about eleven years. At 
one part of a period the sun is rarely without spots, whilst at another 
part weeks or months may pass without a blemish appearing upon 
our luminary. A minimum of solar activity was passed in July, 
1889. Since then the spots have been more numerous. A 
maximum will be reached about 1894, after which the activity will 
wane until about 1900. When sun-spots are most numerous 
auroral and magnetic disturbances are most frequent. There is 
abundant evidence in proof of the connection between these three 
phenomena, but the cause of the connection has not yet been well 
explained. Since, however, the fact is beyond doubt, it is not sur- 
prising that notable disturbances upon the sun should be accom- 
panied by magnetic storms and brilliant aurora. On February 13 
magnetic instruments were violently disturbed, and continued dis- 
turbed all through the day and evening until Sunday afternoon. 
The variation in magnetic declination was more than one degree, 
and the other elements were caused to vary through similar large 
amounts. The disturbance was greatest during the night of February 
13, when an aurora borealis was seen at several places, The widespread 
interest taken in these and kindred phenomena is a gratifying sign 
of the times, and a —— that the work of teachers in recent years 

nowledge has not been in vain. 
** 





THE CoLUMBUS MARINE B1OLOGICAL STATION.—Considerable 
interest attaches to the scheme of Professor Huxley, Professor 
Flower, Professor Ray-Lankester, Dr. Ball, Sir John Lubbock and 
others for establishing in Jamaica a marine biological station on the 
lines of the marine laboratory at Plymouth, to which attention has for- 
merly been called in these columns. It is proposed by this means to 
celebrate the fourth centenary of the the discovery of the New 
World, and to do honour to the memory of Columbus. An outlay of 
£15,000 will be necessary to establish the laboratory on a sound 
basis, and an appeal is therefore made to the public for funds. 
Professor Ray-Lankester, while of opinion that the good permanent 
laboratory for the study of marine life which is required in the 
tropics would most suitably be located in Jamaica, thinks that the 
government of that colony should initiate the scheme and make the 
proposed wg es part of a biological and physical survey of the 
coasts of the island. To carry out the scheme, ‘an efficient, well- 
trained naturalist, who must be paid at least £700 a year for his 
services, and a government gun-boat with crew, etc., besides two or 
three special iiermen and attendants,’ would be required, but there 
would, Professor Ray-Lankester thinks, be no difficulty in securing a 
suitable building. 
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Dorks THE MISTLETOE INjJURE ITs Host ?—Dr. Gaston Bon- 
nier, Professor of Botany at the Sorbonne, in some recent interesting 
observations, contests the prevalent theory that the mistletoe injures 
the apple or other tree on which it grows. The relationship between 
them, he holds, is not one of simple parasitism, but rather of 
symbiosis. His observations on the increase in the dry weight of 
the leaves would seem to show that while in summer the mistletoe 
derives a large portion of its nutriment from its host, in winter it 
actually gives up to the latter part of its assimilated substance, for 
the increase in weight of the parasite is then less than the amount of 
carbon absorbed by it from the atmosphere. 

7’. 


. 

DISSEMINATION OF THE TUBERCLE BACILLUS BY EARTH- 
WORMS.—MM. Lortet and Despeignes, proceeding on the lines 
laid down by Pasteur in his investigations with the part earthworms 
play in bringing the spores of bacteria to the surface of the soil, 

ve succeeded in demonstrating that Bacillus tuberculosis can be 
disseminated by this medium. They claim that this is the first 
occasion upon which invertebrate animals have been shown to be 
susceptible to tuberculisation. 


> 

THE INFLUENZA MIcRoBE.—The influenza bacillus, discovered 
by Dr. Richard Pfeiffer of the Koch Institute, is of a quite distinctive 
character. It is found in the purulent bronchial secretion which 
presents itself in all cases of influenza, but does not appear in cases 
of ordinary catarrh, inflammation of the lungs, and consumption. 
Dr. Kitasate, who has carried on the cultivation of the influenza mi- 
crobe to the fifth generation, is of opinion that infegtion takes place 
threugh the sputum, which is surcharged with bacilli, and Dr. 
Canon, on examination made by him of the blood of twenty influenza 
patients, discovered the presence of bacilli in seventeen of these 
cases. In this connection the experiments of M. Chamberland in 
the laboratory of M. Pasteur are of much interest. He claims that 
no living disease germ can resist for more than a few hours the 
antiseptic power of essence of cinnamon. Even its scent kills them, 
and it does no harm to human beings. 

7’. 
. 

BRACKEN IN ITS RELATION TO THE Sott.—Some experi- 
ments lately instituted by Masclef in growing bracken (/%eris 
Aquilina) in different soils point to the conclusion that the nature 
of the soil affects not only the external form of plants, but their 
microscopical structure. While in siliceous soil the bracken 
reaches its full development, in calcareous soil its rhizomes are 
shorter, and its roots at the same time more numerons and more 
developed, while the structure of the subterranean stem shows a 
remarkable reduction of the tissue devoted to the storing up of 
reserve materials. 

“ 

CAMBIAL ACTIVITY IN TREES.—M. Ince has lately instituted 
some interesting researches into the starting and cessation of the 
activity of the cambium layer in trees. While in young trees the 
woody zones are often larger in the middle and upper part of the 
trunk than at the base, in older trees the lower rings become more 
enlarged than the upper ones. M. Ince observes that in the trees 
examined by him, which included the oak, beech, hornbeam, lime, 
poplar, and fir, the activity of the cambium commences in the 
youngest shoots of the branches and stem, and extends sometimes 
successively, sometimes almost a to the older part of 
the branches, and the middle and base of the trunk. en or 
fifteen days later it begins in the roots, and extends downwards 
from the larger portions of them to their very small branches. 
The swollen parts of the branches of isolated trees at their junction 
with the trunk is the seat of a cambial development almost 
simultaneous with that of the extremities. The activity of the 
cambium diminishes pee | until the end of summer. 
While in trees growing in a crowded state it disappears first in the 


lower branches and in their basal and median regions, in isolated | 


trees the activity ceases first in the extremities of the branches and 
persists longest in the swelling at their bases. In the trunk the 
cambial activity is arrested first at the summit, proceeding in a 
downward direction to the base, and is ultimately confined to the 
portion of the trunk immediately below the surface. 

** 

. 

Tosacco AS A  PROPHYLACTIC.—The many disciples of 
nicotine will hardly fail to appreciate the recent dictum of Dr. V. 
Tassarini of the Institute of Experimental Hygiene attached to the 
University of Rome, that in cheese smoking we have a valuable 
prophylactic. He maintains that smoking in many cases destroys, 
and in any case retards the development of cholera, anthrax, and 
pneumonia bacilli. 


7’. 
Tue SutpuonaL Hasyt.—Now that Sulphonal is freely 
obtainable in the form of compressed tabloids, a word of warning as 


to the deleterious effects of this drug when taken in excess seems 





not out of place. In some cases recently treated at the Baden 
Baden Sanatorium, the writing of the patients, normally straight 
and distinct, became unsteady and sloped in an ascending line from 
left to right. With two of the patients the habit of indulging in 
this drug had become so confirmed, that when their supplies were 
stopped similar symptoms were caused to those experienced when 
overcoming the morphia habit. 
sf 
* 

EFFECT OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHT ON SIGHT.—Mr. Hartridge, 
who has lately been considering the question of what form of 
artificial illumination is best suited to the eye, pronounces judgment 
in favour of the electric light. While admitting that the arc light 
is unsuitable for indoor illumination, because of the fatigue resulting 
from its intense brilliancy and unsteadiness, and the large propor- 
tion of violet and ultra-violet rays which characterise it, he 
maintains that in the incandescent form, when carefully shaded and 
judiciously placed, it is the best and most satisfactory form of 
artificial illumination. 

** 
» 

A NEw USE FoR ELECTRICITY.—In the United States Navy the 
aid of electricity has recently been directed in a novel direction. 
The Crocker Wheeler Company has placed four electric fans in the 
turrets of their iron vessel Miantonomah, with a view of blowing 
away the smoke from her guns. 

* * 
7 

HORTICULTURE AND THE COUNTY COUNCILS.—While it is 
desirable that the attention of County Councils should be directed 
to the scientific study of horticulture, the advice of the director of 
Kew Gardens given to the vice-chairman of the Middlesex County 
Council may be studied in this connection with much profit. ‘ The 
cultivation of plants,’ Mr. Dyer says, ‘is an art which can only 
be acquired by practice, and therefore it appears to me it cannot be 
taught in the lecture-room any more than painting or shoe-making. 
I know of no royal or theoretical road to the acquisition of a com- 
= or even useful knowledge of the gardener’s art, except by 

ginning at the bottom and going through every operation, from 
the most elementary to the most difficult and refined. If an in- 
telligent young man does that, and keeps his eyes open, he may 
become a successful gardener. But the mere reading of books and 
attendance on lectures will never, in my judgment, make anyone 
even a moderately competent gardener.’ 


o———- 


LONDON MATRICULATION. 
JUNE, 1892. 
OUR PREPARATION CLASS FOR PRIVATE 
STUDENTS. 


BY T. RUSSELL MALTBY, M.A. 
Kingswood School, Bath. 








(FourtH Mont.) 
I. LATIN. 
Notes on March Work. 


Allen's Grammar, Sects. 149-153. 

(1) Very full notes on these ‘Principal Parts’ were given 
in THe PRaAcTICAL TEACHER of September, 1891. ndi- 
dates are expected to distinguish between words differing 
only in the quantity of vowels. y 

(2) Distinguish carefully all forms of mdneo, mano, mdne 
(noun), mdnes (noun) ; dico, dico; diico, diico; pario, pareo, 
paro ;.prodo, prodeo ; tego, texo; oblino, obliviscor; fido, fides 
(noun); vento, veneo, venero; proficio, proficiscor ; labor, 
labor ; patior, pateo; areo, aro; dédére, dédére ; édo, do; 
légo, légo ; réfert, réfert. : 

(3) The following words also may easily be confused :— 
Arma, arms, armus, shoulder ; cae/o, I engrave, célo, I con- 
ceal ; cédo, give, cédo, 1 yield; cédo, caedo, and cddo ; cémés, 
companion, cOmis, affable, cdma, hair, como, I arrange ; 
cupidus, desirous, cupido, desire ; decus (decdris), distinction, 
decor (decbris), grace, decdro, 1 decorate, decdrus, graceful ; 
és, thou art, és, thou eatest, aes, bronze ; frétum, sea, frétus, 
relying ; vis, light, évis, smooth, /aevus, left-handed ; lépus 
(/épdris), hare, épor (dépdris), elegance ; malus, bad, mdalus, 
mast, mala, jaw, malum, apple, ma@lus, apple-tree, malo, I pre- 
fer; ndta, mark, ndtus, south wind, mdtus, known ; ds, bone, 
ds, mouth; pila, ball, pila, pillar, pilus, hair, pileus, cap, 
pilum, pike ; pliga, region, plaga, blow ; palus, marsh, palus, 
stake ; vdmer (voméris), ploughshare, vdmo, I vomit; xidor, 
vapour, nidus, nest. 
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(4) Distinguish /idére, lidére; mori, mori; sdles, soles ; 
sécuris, sécuris ; vena, venum, sevéris, sevéris; qguaeritur, 
gueritur ; latus, latus ; ciiro, caro. 

(5) Parse care, appellis, percrebuit, concentum, venibat, 
antiqguilus, desierat, appelles, rexerit, regeril, mansere, contem- 
plator, admorunt, amarier, satarum, pott, inseverit, face. 

(6) Construct rules for the formation of the perfect stem. 

(7) Remember the rules for conjugating verbs of the 3rd 
conjugation in 70, viz., 7 is omitted before finale, -ér, another i. 
The verbs are capio, cupio, fucio, fodio, fugio, iacio, pario, 
guatio, rapio, sapio, -cutio, -licio, -spicio. 

Alleroft and Haydon, Sects. 151-205. 

(1) The work on prepositions is not sufficient. Supple- 
ment from Ad/en, Sects. 318-36}. 

(2) Look up the following prepositional phrases, and add 
them to the list of Sect. 151 :—Aé hac parte, ab re eius, ad 
tempus, ad latera, ad hunc modum, omnes ad unum, apud 
Ciceronem (two meanings), apud se (two meanings), cum malo 
suo, de (ex) improviso, ex eius re, in _—_ infra elephantos, 
inter se, inter os et offam, ob oculos, 0b rem, per iocum, prae 
magnitudine, pro hac vice, pro virili parte, supra morem. 

Latin Course for April. 

t. Allen’s Grammar, Sects. 154-163. (Genders of Nouns, 
Notes on Declensions, Comparison of Adjectives, Anomalous 
and ether Substantives.) These pages will require a great 
deal of work. Most candidates will find it convenient to 
learn the rules for gender in rhymed form. We advise them 
also (see PRacricAL TEACHER for last September) to con- 
struct lists of Noun in six columns, viz. :—(1) Nom. Sing., 
(2) Gender, (3) Meaning, (4) Ablative Sing., (5) Genitive 
Plur., (6) Other points, e.g. -— 





Perses | m.| Persian | Perse @) | Persarum | voc. Persa 
sitis f. | thirst sitt no. plur. | acc. sitim 
tigris \m.f.| tiger tigride, tigrt| tigrium ac. tigrin,tigrida 
senex | m.|oldman | sene senum 
vis | f. | force vw viritum vi for dat. rare 
grus |m.f.| crane grue gruum 
vas m.f.| bail vade wanting 
vas n. | vessel vase vasorum nom. pl. vasa 
! 























2. Allcroft and Haydon, Sects. 206-259. 

3. Allcroft and Haydon, Exercises XI., X1f., XIII, XIV., 
XV., XVI. A’s and B’s only. go sentences. 

4. Vergil, Aeneid VII., 1-405. 

5. Translation at Sight. Hardy's Reader, Nos. 67, 69, 70, 
71, 80, 89, 94, 95. See February notes. 

Il. GREEK. 
Course for April. 

1. Abbott and Mansfield, Sects. 163-168 (Principal Parts. 
Words differing in meaning according to their accent). 

2. Abbott and Mansfield, Syntax, Sects. 33-52 (Preposi- 
tions). 

% ee Anabasis IV., Chapters V. and VI. 

4. Translation at Sight. Initia Graeca, Part If. Tales 
and Anecdotes, Nos. 11, 12, 13; Mythology, No. VI. 
(Herakles); Grecian History, No. IV. (Building of the 
Walls of Athens). Make a written translation of the last 


piece. 
FRENCH. 
Notes on March Work. 
Breymann. Articles and Nouns. 

(1) Distinguish donnez-moi de bon pain and donnez-mot du 
bon pain ; des beaux-fréres and de beaux-fréres. 

(2) Sect. 167 implies the following important rule :—‘he 
partitive genitive depending on any adverb of quantity, except 
bien, does not take the article. Remember also dicen d'autres. 

(3) What is the singular of éaux? Distinguish fewx and 
feus. 

(4) Rule for the plural of ai/ :—ail/s is the botanical 
expression, au/x is used in familiar conversation. tH 

(5) ‘Skies in pictures,’-i.¢., ciels de tableaux ; ‘ testers,’ i.e., 
ciels-de-lit. 

(6) Bercail and bétail have no plural; destiaux has no 
singular, but is sometimes.used as the plural of dé¢ai/. 

(7) Plural of compound nouns: after tHmbre-poste add 
reine-claude, fourmi-lion ; after pied-a-terre add vol-au-vent 
{see Dictionary). 





(8) Nouns used only in the plural; add débris, gens, 
vacances (holidays), hardes (old clothes). 

(9) Nouns differing in meaning according to their number: 
add gréce (pardod~Chermas), pw (grass—herbs). 

(10) Feminine of nouns : add mouton, brebis ; bouc, chevre ; 
cerf, biche; cheval, jument; coz, poule; singe, guenon; 
taureau, vache ; ours, eurse (see Dictionary). 

French Course for April, 

1. Breymann, Chapter IV. (Adjectives) and Chapter V. 
(Pronouns) ¢o the end of Interrogative Pronouns. 

2. Fasnacht, Extracts 17, 18, 19, 24, 30, 31, 33, 41, 42, 43; 
66, 67, 69, 72, 73. 

3. Written translations of 18, 24, 30, 41 in the above list. 
Continue Professor Darqué’s Za Jeune Sibérienne. 

4. Word-Lists and Phrase-lists. 

III. ENGLISH. 
Course for April. 

1. Mason pp. 62-112 (Verbs and Adverbs). Mark all 
definitions, as Mood, Transitive, etc. Note in passing what 
is said about special usages (¢g., ‘the bait took’). Learn 
the uses of the subjunctive in Anglo-Saxon and modern 
English. Sect. 196 (on the infinitive) might well be learned 
entire. Follow the discussion of the origin of the Gerund. 
Other important parts are the tense-system, the uses of shail, 
will, should and would, special uses of certain tenses, origin 
of strong and weak verbal forms, and all the work on Detec- 
tive and Anomalous Verbs. ‘Principal Parts’ should be 
learnt according to some classification. Note the strong 
verbs which have become weak, and the apparently unique 
—a of the strong verb wear, which was originally weak. 

2. Test your work in Afason by means of the questions on 
pages 108, 196 of Hewitt and Beach. ‘Then supplement 
Mason from Hewitt and Beach, pages 111-211. 

3. Ransome’s History, 1603-1628, with the Geography relat- 
ing thereto. 

IV. MATHEMATICS. 
Notes on February Work. 

(1) How would you work the following ?— 

I + 2357947691 2° + 1-11v + 1214" 

(2) To solve :— 














x- 4 v-36 £6 _ 
é +c ate b +| a =] 
r-a x-3 xw-c¢ 
———- I ~=-% a SS 
b+e¢ ate * b+a 
“. w-(a+640) + x-(a+b40) +22 (a+6+4+¢) }. 
b+¢ ate o+a 
. &-(at+b4c) =oande =atdte. 
(3) ae + bx + é = 2 
MA + NX +P m 
2 4 = ¢ 3 . . 
a t+bst+e-av 4 (See rules of Ratio). 
mx? + nx +p — mx* m 
mte . £ ete 
ux +p m 


Course for April. 

1. Arithmetic, Capel, Part VI. (Miscellaneous subjects). 
Take regular practice in answering Matriculation questions. 

2. Algebra, Simultaneous Equations, Quadratic Equations 
and Theory thereof. 

3. Hall and Stevens's Euclid, pp. 144-148 (Theorems 
and Examples on Book II.) and pp. 184 to 274 (Book IIL. 
from Prop. 20, with Exercises). 

V. MECHANICS. 
Magnus, Chapter ViI.—Theory of Equilibrium. 
VI. CHEMISTRY. 

Kemshead, Chapters V., X., XI, XIII.—Oxy gen (not Ozone), 
water (not Hydroxyl), Carbon, Carbon Monoxide, Carbonic 
Dioxide. Take practice in working out chemical calcu- 
lations. 

LIGHT AND HEAT. 

Stewart, Light, Chapters I-IV. (Introductory, Rectilinear 
Propagation of Light, Photometry, Reflexion at Plane 
Surfaces). 
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Prize Song. | 


by A. J Beavis, a Nelson Road, Ilkley. 


LITTLE SOLDIERS. 


Music by THOMAS DRISCOLL, All Saints, Barton, Manchester. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


I—ERROR PRIZE. 


The first to point out an error in the March supplement was— 
Mr. H. STURGEss, 
Board School, 
Hollymoor Side, 
Chesterfield. 
To whom a cheque for Half-a-Guinea has been sent. 
@@ We offer a prize of Half-a-Guinea to the Teacher who is the 
first to point out an error in the answers to the set of Problematic 
Test Cards for Standard VI., which will form our May supplement. 





IIl—PRIZE ACTION SONG. 


The Judge has awarded the prize to— 


Mr. T. DRISCOLL, 
All Saints’ School, 
Barton, Manchester. 


To whom a cheque for One Guinea has been sent. 





II]l.—PRIZE ANECDOTES. 


This month we have had considerable difficulty in making the 
award. We have therefore decided (instead of the Half-Guinea 
prize) to give to each of the following six competitors 2s. 6d. P.O.O. 
or that amount have been sent. 

@@ We again offer a prize of Half-a-Guinea for the most 
amusing anecdote connected with school life. For con- 
ditions see p. 532 of March Number. 


Forwarded by Mr. ALEXANDER MACKAY :— 
‘West Banks School, 
‘Wick, N.B., 
‘8th March, 1892. 

‘While taking the Bible lesson in one of the higher classes, the 
question of Sclemen’s having three hundred wives came up for 
discussion. On putting the question, whether or not it was right 
for Solomon to have so many wives, the answer came promptly 
“no.” Having asked if the pupils could give any quotation from 
Scripture against a man’s having more wives than one, a timid 
fair-haired girl quietly and softly repeated :— 

‘« A man cannot serve two masters.” " 





Forwarded by Miss ALICE H. DouGLas :— 
‘ Mistress, Poundgate School, 
‘ Buxted, Sussex. 

‘I requested my First Class to write a short composition on 
Useful Animals. The following was the production of one little 
girl :—“ The zebra is a very useful animal. It is very pretty. It 
has long legs, and can run very fast. It is covered all over with 
beautiful stripes. A very useful article is made from this animal. 
It is called Zebra Blacklead.” 

‘ The following definition, given by a boy in the same school, is 
fairly original :-— 

‘“ Unamiable—can't aim straight. 


”? 





Forwarded by Mr. HENRY ASKEW :— 


‘ Clayhanger, 
‘ Brownhills, Walsall. 


‘An interchange of civilities was kept up between the different 
departments of a large Board School in the Midlands. Amongst 
other things, a key or spanner for tightening the screws which fix 
the desks at the right slope was much in demand by either one 
department or the other. One afternoon a timid rat-tat broke the 
othe which pervaded the boys’ department. An assistant left 
his post te ascertain who knocked. His astonishment may be 
imagined when he was accosted by a small girl thus: “ Please, sir, 
will you lend me your key, ’cos Miss C has a screw loose #"’ 








Forwarded by Miss IERNE :— 
‘St. Philip’s Girls’ School, 
‘ Arundel, Sussex. 
‘ A small Standard I. in our infant school was reciting a poem in 
which the words “poverty, work and woe” occurred. The 





manager happening to walk in as the verse containing these words 
was in progress, questioned the children as to their meaning. 

‘*“ Poverty and work” were soon disposed of, but when it came to 
‘woe,” the little faces wore a puzzled look. 

‘ At last up went a hand, a pair of bright eyes danced with glee, 
and the answer rang out triumphantly :— 

‘“\ Please, it’s what you says to a hoss when you wants ‘im to 
stop! 





Forwarded by Mr. JAs. GILLMOUR :— 
‘70, Scotch Street, 
‘Whitehaven, Cumberland. 
‘At a recent examination the scholars were asked to write an essay 


on “Cleanliness.” One boy commenced with “ Cleanliness is 
extracted from soap.” ’ 





Forwarded by W. R. Ropinson :— 
‘ Lowther Street Board School, 
‘ Carlisle. 
‘GEORGE PoTTs.—STANDARD V. 
‘ TEMPERANCE. 

‘It is a good thing for your pocket. If you don't want to be 
drunk when you grow up to be a man it is best to begin when 
you are young. It has caused the deaths of hundreds, and many 
old folks have had to go to an early grave through this wicked 
curse. When a man is steady he can eat a good dinner for himself 
and family ; but when he gets drunk, the Good Templars try to 
straighten him up and get him to sign the pledge not to drink any 
more drink. Good Templars are kind fathers, and buy their little 
boys new suits and boots, and live in clean houses and do not kick 
their wives ;. so it is best not to be a drunkard.’ 


——1j—_ —- 


PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED. 


The Theory and Practice of Perspective Pro- 
jection. By E. G. Baker, B.Sc., B.A. London: 
Joseph Hughes and Co, 


In this quarto volume the author has collected and revised 
the series of papers he contributed to the pages of this 
journal. The introduction contains a very clear explanation 
of the principles of Orthogonal Projection, with numerous 
exercises, and a short account of conical projection. The 
rest of the book includes a large assortment of problems in 
Perspective Projection, with the principles clearly stated, 
abundant practical directions, and more than one hundred 
carefully drawn figures. The subject is one in which no 
amount of mechanical copying will suffice to prepare the 
student for an examination: hence the value of the many 
exercises for which Mr. Baker gives all needful! help without 
showing the completed drawing. 

We can confidently recommend the work as a trustworthy 
guide for pupil-teachers and other students. 


Books V. to VIIT. With 


Cambridge : Deighton, 


Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
Notes by C. M. Lumby. 
Bell, and Co. 


As no preface or introduction precedes the text of this 
portion of Milton’s great epic, we may presume that the 
earlier portion has already appeared in this edition, The 
text is well printed, and the notes are of the most serviceable 
kind. Mr. Lumby has not fallen into the common fault of 
over-annotating. While the text occupies more than 80 pages, 
the notes are printed on less than 40. They are, however, 
such as the student is most likely to need, and such as will 
add definite interest to his study. The cosmogony of 
Milton’s poem, and the many references to the astronomical 
system formerly received are very carefully treated. 


Cornhill (March). London: Smith, Elder and Co. 


An excellent number. ‘The Slave of the Lamp’ becomes 
increasingly interesting, ‘Autumn Circuits’ is a_ bright, 
chatty instalment of literary flavour, and the ‘Silver Lining 
Claim’ is a sketch well worth reading. 
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Faas } 
The School Calendar. London: Whittaker and 
Co., and Geo. Bell and Sons. 


This Calendar and Handbook of Examinations, Scholarships, 
and Exhibitions makes its sixth annual appearance with a 
suitable preface by the accomplished editor of the Journal of 
Education, Mr. ¥. Storr. Handy as to size and beautifully 
printed, it is brimful of useful information. In our opinion the 
‘calendar’ is indispensable to every secondary teacher in 
the kingdom. Se-highly do we think of it, that we wish the 
enterprising publishers would issue a similar volume for 
elementary teachers. 


Unrivalled Memory Maps, Set of 32. Edin- 


burgh and London: W. and A. K. Johnston. 


The execution of these maps is equal, if not superior, to 
that of any series we have seen produced for the same pur- 
pose. They are printed on thick paper of excellent quality. 
We notice one or two points, however, which are likely 
to interfere with their usefulness as models for drawing 
maps from memory. <A heavy black coast-line, bordered bya 
thick blue line, in addition to the lighter blue tint for the 
general sea surface, gives a rather blurred and confused 
appearance, where it is highly important that the impres- 
sions should be bold and clear. This is particularly notice- 
able in such maps as Scandinavia and the Mediterranean 
Sea. Thick black lines are suitable for representing moun- 
tains in memory maps, but when they are very numerous, 
and for the most part without identifying names, as in 
Scotland and Switzerland, they fail to help the memory. 


The type, also, of most of the names printed is too small 

for the pupil to be expected to imitate it. 

The Royal Atlas Reader. No. VII.—The 
United States. London: T. Nelson and Sons. 
Produced’ in the well-known style of the enterprising 

publishers, this book may safely be recommended for use in 

any class where the geography of the United States is a 


subject of study. The lessons treat in an interesting way of 
the history and growth of the States, as well as their natural, 
soci:!, and political characteristics. Thus we find chapters 
on the Discovery of America, on the Pilgrim Fathers, on 
George Washington, on the Negro Race, on Abraham Lin- 
coln, and also on the Prairies, the Yosemite Valley, and the 
Wonderland of the Rocky Mountains. Other chapters deal 
with the animals and plants of the country. 

The illustrations are excellent and numerous, but we 
think the duplication of the full-page picture of the Capitol, 
Washington, must be the result of oversight. 

A good summary for memory work is given at the end of 
the where, also, we find lessons on Climate, Tides, 
Ocean Currents, and other allied topics. 


book, 


Macmillan’s History Readers for Standards 
III. and IV. London: Macmillan and Co. 


Strongly bound in neat cloth boards, beautifully printed on 
excellent glossy paper, and abundantly illustrated with 
charming woodcuts, these volumes win one’s admiration at 
first sight. Astothe matter, the chapters have been specially 
written by competent hands, and, many as are the historical 


readers it has fallen to our lot to examine, we remember 
none in which the treatment has been fresher or more attrac- 
tive. The style bears traces of the influence of Green, but 
it is simplified sufficiently to be interesting to children of the 


standards for which the books are intended. A few ballads 
and poetical extracts are included in each book, but none 
of them are hackneyed pieces. Indeed, there is not more 
than one of them that we can recall as having appeared in 
any similar books. The periods dealt with correspond to the 
history requirements of Schedule II. of the Education Code. 
Brief notes are appended to each lesson, and spelling lists, 
summaries, chief dates and tables of descent are printed at 
the end of each book. These readers seem to us in every 
way worthy of the most cordial commendation. 








Selected Poems from Wordsworth. London: 


Cassell and Company, Limited. 


This addition to the remarkably cheap series known as 
Cassell’s National Library is a real treasury of poetical gems. 
Protessor Henry Morley supplies a brief introduction, but 
the selection of poems has been made by Mr. R. F. Charles, 
M.A., one of the Masters of the City of London School. 
Excellent taste and sound judgment are displayed in the 
selection, which includes more than one hundred of Words- 
worth’s best poems, among them being the lines on Tintern 
Abbey, the Ode to Duty, the Ode on Immortality, Laodamia, 
many of the exquisite lyrics, the pastoral Michael, and over 
thirty of the sonnets. Each poem is given in complete form, 
extracts from the longer poems being excluded on the 
ground that ‘elegant extracts are flat treason against Art.’ 
The little volume may worthily be made a constant pocket 
companion. 


The Elements of Agriculture: A Text-book 
prepared under the authority of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England. By W. Fream, LL.D. 
London : John Murray. 


The preparation of this text-book was undertaken by the 
Royal Agricultural Society, in compliance with the many 
demands that had been addressed to it for an elementary 
work on Agriculture. The general scheme was drawn up by 
a committee, of which Lord Moreton was the chairman ; the 
writing of the book was entrusted to Dr. Fream ; and the 
proof sheets have been revised by the most eminent scientific 
farmers and agricultural specialists in the country. 


The book itself is its own best recommendation. 450 
pages, 200 specially made illustrations, and a neat and ser- 
viceable binding make it the best value for money ever 
issued by the illustrious publishers whose imprint it bears. 
We can suggest but one or two points for the next edition, 
which must soon be demanded, viz., a list of reference books 
on the subjects treated of, and some account of an industry 
peculiarly suitable for wide introduction—poultry farming. 
The remainder of our available space we shall devote to 
giving our readers some account of the subjects treated on 
in this invaluable work. 

It is divided into three parts: The Soil; The Plant ; The 
Animal. Much of the first part is common to all text-books 
on Agriculture, though the treatment is fresh and unhack- 
neyed, but the latest results are given, and full analyses are 
provided. The chapter of loss and gain to soils, and that of 
the improvement of soils, are specially good, while that on 
manures and manuring is excellent. 

In Part II., Chapters XI. and XII., Cultivated plants and 
weeds, are specially valuable. Each plant and weed is de- 
scribed in familiar language, and its peculiarities noted. The 
way of dealing with each weed is'explained. Chapters on 
the management of grass land and on farm crops are ver 
full; silage is discussed ; and we then come to Chaps. XVII. 
and XVIII., Fungus Pests, and Insect Pests. These are de- 
sctibed and figured, and their modes of eradication laid 
down. 

Part III. deals with the Animal, the art of breeding horses, 
cattle, sheep, and pigs; their fattening ; and finishes with a 
very important chapter on dairy work. 

We have said enough to indicate the wide range this book 
takes. It-covers all the Advanced Stage Syllabus, and will, 
we fancy, have a wide future before it, and become the 
standard class book on the subject. But besides teachers of 
agriculture and advanced students, to whom it will be abso- 
lutely indispensable, we can recommend it to all who desire 
to know something of the botany and insects of our fields. 
The chapters on cultivated plants and weeds are alone well 
worth the money to many a town teacher, and those on 
fungus and insect pests to the country schoolmaster. 

In every respect this book cannot fail of being a great 
success, and of adding credit to its originators, author, and 
publisher. 
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WE have now the pleasure to give in another column 
particulars of our Free Insurance Scheme, as promised 
in our last issue. Our original intention, and we strove 
hard to accomplish it, was to insure our subscribers for 
& 1,000, irrespective of death by Railway Accident, 

onveyance, or whilst engaged in School Duties. 

But the Directors of the Ockan AccIDENT AND 
GUARANTEE CorPORATION (LiMiTED), after mature 
deliberation, decided that the undertaking was too great 
to embark upon. 

So the scheme is what it is. As it now stands, 
however, their Representative informs us that it is far 
and away the most comprehensive and valuable ever 
offered to the public. 

* * 
. 

We trust, therefore, our Readers are satisfied with 
the arrangements made, and that they will show their 
appreciation thereof by making them known to their 
friends in every part of the United Kingdom. 

And apart from this Insurance Scheme, we will spare 
neither expense nor trouble to render THE PRACTICAL 
TEACHER increasingly useful—if not indispensable—to 
every Teacher and Educationist in the land. 

To the many hundreds of teachers who have un- 
reservedly expressed their warm appproval of our 
efforts during the past few months, we tender our 
sincere and cordial thanks, and regret our inability to 
reply to each one pérsonally. 

* * 


* 

But to our muttons, as the French hath it. 
Numerous queries have reached us anent the Scheme, 
queries which are fully answered by the conditions set 
forth in the next column. 

The Easter .and Summer holidays—when teachers 
are on the wing—will soon be upon us, arid a little 
forethought zow may avert untold anxiety, and possibly 
poverty in the future. 

We cannot, therefore, too strongly urge upon our 
Readers two or three points. 

tst.—Only those who BUY Tue Practicat TEACHER 
(which may be ordered through any bookseller, 
newsagent, or direct from the office) can participate 
in the benefits of the Free Insurance. 

2nd.—Having bought the magazine, the purchaser 


should forthwith 
WRITE IN INK 


his or her name in the space provided for that purpose. 
3rd.—It is mot necessary to carry THE PRACTICAL 
TEACHER about. If found among his (or her) books, 
etc., either at school or at home the conditions will 
have been complied with. 
* * 
* 

But if a teacher, having bought a copy and written 
in znk his (or her) name, LENDS the magazine to a 
friend, and unfortunately meets with an accidental 
death provided for by the rules of the insurance, he (or 
she) can not be held to be covered, as THe PracTicaL 
TEACHER would not be found ‘among his (or her) 
possessions.’ 

4th.—The £1,000 Railway Accident and £500 
Conveyance Insurances are 


OT 
LIMITED TO TEACHERS, 
Inspectors, School Managers, Correspondents, Clerks to 
School Boards, Publishers’ Representatives—in fact, 
ANY PURCHASER of the paper is entitled to the 
benefits of the insurance, providing the conditions 
are fulfilled. 





AN ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
INSURANCE, 


NOT LIMITED TO ONE CLAIM. 
SPECIALLY GUARANTEED BY THE 


OCEAN 
ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LimiTep. 


0-—_-——- 
Empowered by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act, 1890. 


0 


Head Office: 
MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Will be paid to the legal representative of any purchaser of 


The Practical Teacher 


killed in an accident occurring within the United Kingdom to 
a Railway Train in which he or she may be travelling as an 
ordinary passenger. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS 


Will be paid to the legal representative of any purchaser of THE 
PRACTICAL TEACHER killed in an accident occurring within the 
United Kingdom to a Licensed Public Conveyance, not a Railway 
Train, in which he or she may be travelling as an ordinary passenger. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS 


Will be paid to the legal representative of any School Teacher, a 
purchaser of THE PRACTICAL TEACHER, killed in an accident 
occurring within the United Kingdom while engaged in his or 
her school duties on school premises. 


PROVIDED, that at the time of such accident this Coupon, 
with his or her usual signature, written in ink on the space provided 
below, attached to the copy of THE PRACTICAL TEACHER for the 
current month, was found upon the person so killed or among his or 
her possessions. Death must occur within twenty-four hours of the 
accident, and application for payment of the Insurance money must 
be made to the OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED, MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
Lonpow, E.C., within fourteen days of its occurrence. 














This Insurance holds good for the current month of 
issue only, and entitles the holder to the benefits of, 
and is subject to the terms and conditions of the 
above-named Act. 


Coupon available from March 24th to April 23rd, 1892. 





Signature. 








This insurance is limited to one Coupon for each holder. 
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QUERY COLUMN. 


Algebra. 


CeLia.—The sum of the squares of the antecedent and 
consequent of a ratio is 181, and the product of the antecedent and 
consequent is 90. What is the ratio? (Hamblin Smith.) 

Let x and y be the terms, 

Then (1) 2? + »* = 181 | 


2) xy= go] 
(1) x? + y* = 181 | 
(2) 2xy == 180 | 
Adding a? + oxy + y* = 36 
Subtracting x? — 2xy + y?= 
ct yot+ig) 
r—yoost If 
2s = + 18 or + 20 
y= + 200r + 18 


.”. Ratiois 9 : 
ortIo = 9g. 
—_-e_—_— 


Port.—Solve :— 
yi —432= 


32 == I2xy? | 

vise 12+ 2xy f 
(/oster's Examples in Algebra.) 
(1) *—432=> 


== 12xy" | 
(2) y# = 12+ 


2ey | 
12xy* | 
72xy | 


(1) y'* — 432 
(2) x 36] 367? — 432 = 
wy! — 36y? == 12xy? — 72xy 
# (9% — 36) = 1227 (vy — 6) 
Dividing by y (vy — 6) .*. vy Cy + 6) = 12. 


As we divided each side by (vy — 6), we can put y — 6=—0 











*, y= 6. 
———— 

(2) xy? = 12 + 2xy 

36 = 12 + 12% 

3=1+2 
. & == 2. 
r 2and y = 6 
Mensuration. 


A. Lortmer.—A conical-shaped wine-glass, two inches deep and 
two inches across the rim, is three-quarters fullof wine. How many 
grapes, half-inch in diameter, can be put into the glass without the 
wine running over? 


Content of glass = 4 (2* X *7854 X 2) cub. in. 
Space left = 4X ‘785 % 3 i 
3X 4 
= (2618 xX 2) i 
"5230 ” 


Content of each grape (3H X 5236) - 


.. Number of grapes 


wu 
te 
rd 
=.) 
=~ 
= 
wn 
te 
w 
Oo 


8. Ans. 
-_ 


(ie NEW CODE, 18s 


Price 2s. 6d. 


HUXLEY’S PUPIL TEACHERS’ LATIN COURSE 


By LEONARD HUXLEY. B.A., 


Assistant Master Charterhouse School 


Meets in every respect the "92 Code Latin Course. 


Crown 8vo. 


JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., Pilgrim St., Ludgate Hill, London. 








NOW READY. 


NEW & COMPLETE MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY 


FOR 
Students in Training Colleges, Senior Pupils in Middle 
and Higher Schools, Pupil Teachers, &c. 


RAR nnn nnn eee 


THE 


ADVANCED CLASS-BOOK OF 


MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY 


PHYSICAL—POLITICAL—COMMERCIAL. 


By WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S., AND 
J. FRANCON WILLIAMS, F.R.G.S. 








This Book, as the title implies, is designed for the use of advanced 
students, and also as a work of reference for those who are engaged 
in teachine geography. It is therefore exceptionally complete, and 
the following details will give some idea of the scope of the work. In 
a GENERAL INTRODUCTION of NEARLY 100 PAGES, 
An exhaustive and systematic attempt has been made to classif 
and explain the various Natural Phenomena relating to the Farth 
and its inhabitants. In the body of the work, the 
MOUNTAIN AND RIVER SYSTEMS, 

And ho Physical Features are clearly and fully described. As 
regards 

" COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, 
The Industries and Trade of all nations have been treated in con- 
siderable detail. Due attention has been paid to the recent 
Discoveries and Territorial Changes in 

AFRICA, 

And special prominence has been given to the 

BRITISH EMPIRE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD,’ 
Each Colony and Dependency being separately described. 





The Speaker says :—‘ We have tested the information at various points, and 
have come to the conclusion that the book is, in every way, admirably adapted 
for the purposes of tuition in schools and colleges.’ 

The Scotsman says :—‘ Its range is very comprehensive, and the large amount 


, of information which it contains is presented in a well-ordered system, accu- 


rately, clearly, and with business-like despatch. The book will take a place in 
the front — 5 among general text-books of Geography.’ 

The Schoolmaster says :—‘ Teachers’ needs are very largely met with such a 
volume as this, which contains in its eight hundred compact pages a full 
account of every region of the globe, and of the British Empire in particular, 
exact and recent details. . - Advanced students will find what they 
require, and others who use this work for reference will rarely, if ever, be dis- 
disappointed. This cheap volume should be widely popular.’ 


“THE ADVANCED CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY 


May also be had in Sections to suit the various Examinations, 








as follows: 
1. The British Isles .. Price 1/6 | 5, America .......«... Price 1,6 
GS, CUPORE .ccvcccecs » 2]- Suitable for Cambridge Local 
ce Pernt oo tae Examination, 1892, 
GB Me cucsecices oa: And for 2nd Year’s Certificate 


Suitable fi Year's Certifs Examination, 1892. 
Suit t Year's Certificate . 
“— oan 6. Australasia and Polynesia, 1/6 


Each Section contains one or more Coloured Maps. 





London: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32, Fleet Street; 
Liverpool: 45 to 51, South Castle Street. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & GO,’S BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 


THOROUGHLY REVISED AND IMPROVED. 


On a Sheet, 42 by 34 inches. 


Mounted on Roller and Varnished. 


Price 4s. 6d. 


BARNARD SMITH’S 


CHART OF THE METRIC SYSTEM 


Revised by GEORGE COLLAR, B.A., B.Sc: 


The special attention of Teachers is called to the following points :— 
1. The Chart fully explains the Principles of the Metric System, 
2. Full-size diagrams of the principal weights and measures are given in the Chart itself 
3. The relations between the different Metric Tables are shown. 
4. MODELS FOR CUTTING-OUT THE CUBIC DECIMETRE AND THE LITRE are 
presented with each copy for teaching the measures of capacity. 
Paper Covers, Crown 8vo, 3d. 


NOTES ON THE METRIC SYSTEM. By George Collar, B.A., B.Sc. 


BOOKS FOR THE CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION, 


SHAKESPEARE—CYMBELINE. With Introduction and 
Notes by K. DeiGuTon. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. 

— KING LEAR. By the same. ts. 9d.; sewed, Is. 6d. 

— RICHARD II. By.the same. ts. 9d.; sewed, 1s. 6d. 

MILTON—COMUS. With Introduction and Notes by W. 
Bett, M.A. Globe 8vo, rs. 3d.; sewed rs. 

BACON.—ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes by F. G. 
Se.sy, M.A., Principal and Professor of Logic and Moral Philosophy, 
Deccan College, Poona. Globe 8vo, 3s. ; sewed, 2s. 6d. 


1892. 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF monet BURMA, 
and CEYLON. By H. F. BLanroxp. Globe 8vo, 2s. 
wa Oe en I. and III. By Rev. H. iM ‘STEPHENSON, 
A. 3s. 6d. 
VIRGIL.—BOOK II. 
lary by T. E.. Pace. 18mo, 1s. 
HORACE—THE EPISTLES AND ARS POETICA. 
Prof. A. S. Wicxins, Litt. 

XENOPHON ANABASIS, I BOOK II. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary by Rev. A. S. WALPoLE, M.A. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 
EURIPIDES—ALCESTIS. With Introduction, Notes, and 

Vocabulary, by Rev. M. A. Bayrretp, M.A. 18mo, ts. 6d. 


poly Introduction, Notes, and Vocabu- 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY, LONDON. 





CLARENDON PRESS EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 





AIDS TO LATIN AND GREEK COMPOSITION. 
yd YOUNG SARGENT, 
Just Publis ed, extra fcap., 8vo, cloth, ais 3s. 6d. 


TIpoyupvdopara } Adtews Arrixfjs da Tapaderyudrwv Ardaxy, being 
a Primer of Greek Prose Composition. 
‘ Cannot fail to make the study of Greek composition at once more effective 
and attra active.’—Scotsman. 
* A KEY to this work is in the ‘Press, for the use of Teachers only. 


, BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A LATIN PROSE PRIMER. 2s. 6d. 
BASY PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN. 


2s. 6d. 
*,* A Key to the above, price 5s. Seonied to Teachers only on applica- 


tion to the Secretary of the Clarendon Pres: 
ASSAGES F FOR TRANSLATION INTO GREEK PROSE. 


S. 
sainemanes GRAECA. 3s. Greek renderings of select passages 
in the above 
monn AND, MATERIALS FOR GREEK IAMBIC 

VERSE. 4s. 6d 

MASSON’S FRENCH CLASSICS. 
Edited by GUSTAVE MASSON, B.A. 

Corneille’s Cinna. ith Notes, Glossary, &c. 2s.; stiff covers, rs. 6d. 

Louis XIV. and his Contemporaries ; 3 as described in Extracts from 
the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century. With English Notes, 
Genealogical Tables, &c. 2s. 6d. 

Waistre, vier de.—Voyage autour de ma Chambre, by Xavier 
pe Masrre. Ourika, by MApAme pe Duras. Le Vieux Tailleur, by 
MM. Erckmann-Cuatrian. La Veillée de Vincennes, by ALFRED DE 
Vicny. Les Jumeaux de |’'Hétel Corneille, by Eomonp Anout. Mésa- 
ventures d’un Ecolier, by Ropotpne Térrrer. Third Edition, Revised. 
2s. 

— Voyage autour de ma Chambre. Limp, 1s. 6d. 

Moliere’s Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Racine’s Athalie. 
With Voltaire’s Life of Moliére. 2s. 6d. 

— Les Fourberies de Scapin. With Voltaire’s Life of Moliére. 
Stiff covers, rs. 

— Les Femmes Savantes. With Notes, Glossary, &c. Cloth, 2s.; 
stiff covers, 1s. 

Regnard’s Le Joueur, and Brueys and Palaprat’s Le Gron- 
deur. 2s. 6d. 

Sevigne, Madame de, and her chief Contemporaries. Selections 
from their Correspondence. 3s. 








London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
By C. A. BUCHHEIM, Ph.D. 
Modern German Reader. A Graduated Collection of Extracts from 
Modern German Authors. 
Part I.—PROSE EXTRACTS. With English Notes, a Grammatical 
Appendix, and a Complete Vocabulary. Sixth Edition, Revised, 2s. 
Part IIl.—EXTRACTS IN PROSE AND POEIRY. With English 
Notes and an Index. Second Edition, as. 6d. 
By E. S. BUCHHEIM. 
Niebuhr’s Griechische Heroen-Geschichten. 
Heroes.) With English Notes and a Vocabulary. 
Edition. Cloth, 2s.; stiff covers, 1s. 6d, 
Edition A.—Text in German Type. Edition B.— 
Chamisso.—Peter Schlemihl’s Wundersame 
With Notes and a Complete Vocabulary. as, 
German Poetry for Beginners. With English Notes and a Complete 
Vocabulary. 2s. 


BUCHHEIMS GERMAN CLASSICS. 
Edited, with Biographical, Historical, and Critical Setondnetions, Arguments, 


to the Dramas, and Complete Commentaries, by C. . BUCHHE IM, 
Phil, Doc., Professor in King’s College, London. 


Becker.— Friedrich der | Lessing.—Minna von Barn- 


(Tales of Greek 
Second, Revised 


Text in Roman Type. 
Geschichte. 


Grosse. W A a ay > 3s. 6d, helm. 3s. 6d. 
Goethe. —Egm 38. Schiller.—Wilhelm Tell. 3s. 6d. 
—— Iphigenie out Tauris. 3s. —— —— School Edition. as. 
Heine.—Prosa. 4s. 6d. — < ungfrau von Orleans. 
— Harzreise. 2s. 6d. s. 6d. 
Lessing: ~Nathander Weise. | —— ‘Historische Skizzen. 
4s. Od. 2s. 6d, 


LANGE'S GERMAN COURSE. 
By HERMANN LANGE, 
I. Germans at Home; a Practical Introduction to German Conversa- 
tion, with an Appendix containing the Essentials of German Grammar. 
l'hird Edition, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


II. German Manual; a German Grammar, Reading Book, and a Hand- 
book of German Conversation. 8vo, 78. 6d. 
III. Grammar of the German Language. 4vo, 3s. 6d. 


IV. German Composition; a Theoretical and Practical Guide to the 
Art of Translating English Prose into German. Second Edition, 8vo, 4s. 6d, 
(A Key to the above, price 5s.) 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST ISSUED. THE GRAMMAR, HISTORY, AND DERI- 
VATION OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. With 
Chapters on Parsing, Analysis of Sentences and Prosody. By 


CASH BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. Price <s. the Rev. Canon DANIEL, M.A., Principal of the National 
. Society's Training College, Battersea. 410 pp. Price $s. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


Containing a new Appendix on Figures of Speech, Parsing (including 
words of exceptional difficulty), and the Answering of Examination 





















































NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION. 


This book exactly meets the latest requirements of the Educa- 
tion Department. 


NOW READY. | Qmestions ; and a new Index to more than 2,800 derivations. 
ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, PARSING, ANALYSIS 
SCHOLARSHIP QUESTIONS, 1891, with OF SENTENCES, AND SYNTAX: being Parts I-IV. of the 


. ( tens snd Pell Sel above. 244 pp. Price 3s. 
Hints mens en po apepenaas a ae NOTES OF GRAMMAR LESSONS being 
Gene to Gis wae Ce Oy es SS ess, a Complete Course of Graduated Teaching in the Parsing and 
Euclid, and Mensuration. Price 8d. Analysis of Words and the a? is of Sentences, together 
The QUESTIONS for 1389 and 1890 may also be had, price 8d with,a very full set of —— xercises, and Examination 
each ; or the three years bound together | in cloth, Price : 2s. Papers. 244 pp. Price 2s. 6d. 


nanrdvapeieeme NOTES OF ARITHMETIC LESSONS. 








NEW EDITION. Together with a Graduated Course of Exercises in Mental 
—, iy FE 
CONTAINING THE CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION QUESTIONS | Soae rong emia Sates ote Cg 
SET IN DECEMBER, 1891. . ate . ons 
; .. | THE PUPIL-TEACHER’S COURSE OF 

SIGHT-SINGING FOR SCHOOLS. With MATHEMATICS. By a late Fellow and Senior Mathe- 
the Elements of the Theory of the Staff Notation on the matical Lecturer; Examiner for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Movable Do System. Ree : : Board, the Cambridge Syndicate, &c. 

PART L., entitled ‘Sight-Singing for Schools,’ contains part [.EUCLID. Books [. and II. With Notes, Examples, and 
Lessons and Exercises intended to enable scholars to pass the Explanations. 130 pp. Price 1s. 6d. New and Revised Edition. 
various ‘tests’ a nery. by the Education Department (Circular | Part I]. ALGEBRA. 130 pp. Price 1s. 6d. 

219) 72 pp- rice Is, 

PART IL. entitled ‘The Theory of Music,’ contains Six OBJECT TEACHING FOR INFANT 

Chante he Theory of Vocal Music he reauire- SCHOOLS. By W. Tay_or, Normal Master in the National 

yhapters on the Theory of Vocal Music, suited to the require dead 4 : Wi *ifty-eigh 

ments of Pupil Teachers, Candidates for Admission to Training 7 sey’ S Training College, Battersea. , ith Fifty-cig . 

Colleges, and First and Second Year Students ; with Specimens Blackboard Diagrams. 224 pp. Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

of Examination Papers. 72 pp. Price Is. PROGRESSIVE OBJECT LESSONS FOR 
The Two Parts in One Volume. 144 pp. Price 2s. INFANT SCHOOLS. By W. Tay.Lor, Normal Master in 





ao Sine . the National Society’s Training College, Battersea. With 
NEW EDITION. Three Coloured Plates and Thirty-two Blackboard Diagrams. 

LOCKE'S THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 241 pp. Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
With Introduction and Notes. By the Rev. Canon DANIEL, we TO PREPARE NOTES OF LESSONS. 


M.A., Principal of the National Society's Training College, A Manual of Instruction and Models for Pupil Teachers and 


Battersea. 376 pp. Price 4s. cloth. Students in Training Colleges. By W. TayLor, Normal 
This 1s a complete Edition of the Work, and is illustrated by Passages Master in the National Society’s Training College, Battersea. 
from eminent Educationists. 150 pp. Price 2s., cloth. 





Wow COMPLETE. 


THE WESTMINSTER READING BOOKS. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIEzS. 


The Westminster Reading Books have been prepared with the greatest care by writers who are 
thoroughly conversant with the requirements of children in Elementary Schools. Teachers 
in want of new Reading Books are invited to examine this series, which will be found 
to be at least equal to the best in the market. 


THE SPECIAL FEATURES OF THESE BOOKS ARE :— 


New and Interesting Lessons both in Prose and tn Poetry. 

Careful Graduation both in the difficulties of language and tn subject-matter. 

Lists of Words for Spelling, and Notes and Explanations of Words and Phrases. 

Grammar Lessons to meet the vartous schemes set forth in the New Code, and a progressive 
sertes of Grammar Exercises. 

5. L£xcellence in Type, Illustrations, Paper, and Binding. 

FIRST PRIMER, 32 pp., cloth boards, 3d. | STANDARD III., 195 pp., cloth boards, rs. od. 

SECOND PRIMER, 48 pp.,_ ,, - 4d. STANDARD 1V., 200 pp., _,, 9» Is. 3d. 

INFANT READER, 84 pp.. _,, - 5d. | STANDARD V., 210 pp.,_,, - Is. 4d. 

STANDARD I,, 128 pp.,_,, ia 8d. | STANDARD VIL., 213 pp.,_,, - Is. 6d. 

STANDARD IL., | aan o» gd. | 


SPECIMENS WILL.BE SENT TO HEAD TEACHERS ON APPLICATION. 
NATIONAL SOCIETY’S DEPOSITORY, SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. 


—-wn 
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SCIENCE AND ART TEXT-BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY PROF. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, C.B. F.RS. 
METALLURGY (An Introduction to the 
Study of). By PRror. ROBERTs-AUSTEN, C.B., F.R.S., of the 
Royal Mint and the Royal College of Science. In Large 
Cr. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Tables, Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


* Will be InvALUABLE, not only to the student of Metallurgy, but also to 
those whose knowledge of the art is far advanced.’—Chemical News. 


EIGHTH EDITION OF MUNRO AND JAMIESON’S 
ELECTRICAL POCKET-BOOK. 
ELECTRICAL RULES and TABLES 

(A Pocket-book of) for the use of Electrical and Engineering 
Students. By J. Munro, C.E., and Pror. A. JAMIESON, 
F.R.S.E., M. Inst. C.E., M.LE.E. ErcutuH Epirion, Pocket- 
size, Leather, 8s. 6d. The EtGHTH EDITION has been Revised 

and Enlarged to 700 Pages. 


*Wonderlully perfect . Worthy of the highest commendation we 
can give it.'—Zvectrican. 





By Pror. JAMIESON, M. Inst. C.E., F.R.S.E., Glasgow Technical 


College. 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY (An 
Elementary Manual on). With 246 Illustrations and Examina- 
tion Questions. Complete in Cloth, 3s. 6d. SECOND EDITION, 
Revised. 

* Teachers are to be congratulated on having such a THOROUGHLY TRUST- 

WworTHY Trxt-Book at their disposal.’—Na/sure. 


JAMIESON’S STEAM AND STEAM- 
ENGINES (A Text-book on). With over 200 Illustrations, 
Folding Plates, and Examination Papers. SIxTH EDITION, 
Revised. Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘The BEsT BOOK yet published for the use of students.’ —Zngineer. 


ELEMENTARY MANUAL ON STEAM 
AND THE STEAM-ENGINE, forming an Introduction to 
the larger Work. With numerous {Ilustrations, Examination 
Questions. SECOND EDITION, Revised, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

* Should be in the hands of Every Apprentice.’—Practical Engineer. 


MINE SURVEYING (A Text-Book of). 


For the use of Mining Students, etc. By BENNETT H. BROUGH, 
F.G.S., Instructor of Mine Surveying, Se College of Science. 
Large Crown 8vo. Illustrated. [HIRD EvITION, Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

a at Pow ween Student will consider his Technical Library complete witbout 

~—ivature. 


PRACTICAL GEOLOGY (Aids in); with 
a section on Paleontology. . By G. A. J. Cote, F.G.S., Pro- 
fessor of Geology, Royal College of Science, Dublin. Large 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. Cloth, ros. 6d. 

‘A more useful work for the geologist has not appeared in handy form.’— 

Scott. Geo. Magazine. 


WORKS BY J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, B.A., Professor 

of Biology, University College, Aberystwyth. 
A ZOOLOGICAL POCKET - BOOK: 
Synopsis of Animal Classification. Comprising Definitions of 
the Phyla, Classes, and Orders, with Explanatory Remarks and 
Tables. By Dr. Emrtt SELENKA, Professor in the University 
of Erlangen. Authorised English Translation from the Third 
German Edition. In small post 8vo, Interleaved for the use of 
students, 4s. 


* A COMPREHENSIVE AND SUCCESSFUL ——— to present us with a scheme 
of the natural arrangement of the animal world.’—Zaindburgh Medical 


Fournal. 
THE FLOWERING PLANT First 
Specially adapted to the requirements of 


Principles of Botany. 
Students preparing for Examinations. In Extra Crown 8vo, 
very fully Illustrated, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
* Supptigs A wAnt felt by teachers. Mr. Davis’s method is peculiarly syit- 
able to beginners.’—7he Lancet. 











By Prof. A. H. SEXTON, F.I.C., F.C.S., Glasgow 
Technical Colle: 


QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS (Outlines 


of). For the Use of Students. With numerous I[|lustrations. 
THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 
* An ADMIRABLE little volume; . . . well fulfils its purpose.’—Schoolmastéer. 


QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS (Outlines ot). 


For the Use of Students. With numerous Illustrations. 
THIRD EpITION. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘Compiled with great care, and will supply a want.’—Fournal of 
ation. 
A Complete Catalogue post free on application. 





London : CHARLES Grirrin & Co., Limited, Exeter Street, Strand. 





For the Upper Standards. 
AN AID TO THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 


x Ex EI 


GORDON READER. 


212 Pages. Strongly Bound. Illustrated. Price 4s, 6d. 


‘The prominent feature is the silent yet powerful inculcation of unassuming 
devotion to whatever comes before us as our duty. ° Children will be 
delighted with the contents of the book. We heartily recommend the volume 
to teachers.’— Zhe Schoolmaster. 

‘The Biographical readings are interesting and well-written, and carry out 
very conscientiously the aim with which the volume is compiled.’—7h%e School 
Board Chronicle. 

* The subjects have all been carefully selected, and . . . it may reasonably 
be presumed that sound principles of upright and honourable conduct will get a 
suitable chance of a permanent lodgment in many young minds. The publishers 
are to be congratulated on their venture.’—7he Practical Teacher. 

*The lessons given herein . - are just the ones to inculcate honesty of 
purpose, coufage and determination, respect to superiors, and healthy tone and 
discipline in the mind of the scholar. We feel assured of its success wherever 
it is known.'—7Zeachers’ Aid. 


ALL ENGLAND ARITHMETIC. 
By T. B. ELLery. td. per Standard. 
ALL ENGLAND ARITHMETIC TEST CARDS. 
By the same. Is. per packet. 
ALL ENGLAND MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 
By the same. With Hints. ts. 
MUSIC STUDENT’S EXAMINER. 
By CLIFFT WADE. Is. 
GRADUATED STORIES FOR COMPOSITION. 
By T. B. ELLERY. 8d. 





ALL SCHOOL MATERIALS SUPPLIED AT FULL DISCOUNTS. 
CALISTHENIC IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


THE LONDON EDUCATIONAL DEPOT 


(Gotch & Gomme, Proprietors), 
28 and 29, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, £.C. 
CERTIFICATE EXAM. 


(lst or 2nd Year.) 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. 


HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL COACHING BY CORRESPONCENCE, 


No fees unless successful first time. Backward students made to pass. 
Exceptionally low terms. Addressed envelope for particulars, list of successes, 
&c., Gzorce Henry Sparrow, Forest Gate, London, E. 

N.B.—Teachers who intend taking Papers are invited to communicate at an 
early date with Mr. Sparrow. The work for these Exams. having been the 
speciality for the past eight years, with increasing success each year, there is 
little fear of failure now. Dull students are got through safely, and bright ones 
pushed into First Division. 

The increasing demands of each year’s Exam. should warn candidates to 
engage a Coach, making a sfeciadity of his or her requirements. 


CHiLDEREMN 


CANNOT COPY 


THEIR OWN WRITING. 
HUGHES'S 
EXAMINATION 
COPY-BOOKS, 
10 Books, 2d. each. 


JOSEPH HUGHES anp CO., LONDON, E.C., 
And all Booksellers. 
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AYRES’ TRAINING CLASSES 


Approved by the Education Department, Art. 103. 
CERTIFICATE, 18392. 


THE ABOVE CLASSES MEET AT THE 


WARD SCHOOLS, 18l, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 


(2 minutes’ from General Post Office, 7 minutes’ from Bank and Broad Street Station.) 


All Subjects required by the Government Syllabus are taken. Science, Drawing, and Language included, without any extra charge, 


CERTIFICATE RESULTS. 














Total No. of successful London Students. No. from these Classes. 
1889. 2nd Year (Male and*Female) ee 168 oa 103 
1890. ist and 2nd Year oe 205 PY 115 


1891. Full Results as soon as known. . 


We guarantee to do more towards securing the success of each Student than any other London Class. For 
the past six years the number of Successful Students has exceeded that of all other London Classes Combined. 





SoRRESLEPONDIENCE SECTION. 


SPECIAL POINTS IN CONNECTION WITH THE CLASS. 
(1) Work is sent weekly, and corrected exercises returned within 4 days. 
(2) Full solutions, with explanatory notes to all work are given. 
(3) Special course of Papers is sent in English, School Management, History, Arithmetic, and Mathematics. 
(4) The fee is moderate and strictly inclusive of every charge. 
(5) Any Candidate may test the work for one month before joining. 
(6) Full results, with testimonials from all parts of the country, sent to every intending candidate. 


STUDENTS CAN JOIN NOW. 


For Prospectus, References, &c., apply to Mr. H. B. AYRES, 4, ARUNDEL SQUARE, BARNsBURY, LONDON, N. 





Adopted in London and Provincial (Board and Voluntary) Pupil Teachers’ Centre Schools and Classes. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 200 pp. Price 2s. 


PROFESSOR DARQUE’S 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ FRENCH COURSE, 


By F. E. DARQUE, /or Sixteen Years Principal French Master, Dulwich College. 
ea Every Question set at the last Scholarship Examination could have been answered perfectly by any Student who had used Prof. Darque’ $ book. 


The ‘LITERARY WORLD’ says:— At last we have the pleasure of welcoming a French Course constructed on rational principles; a course, 7.¢., which 
attempts to teach not mere grammar, but the every-day language of Educated French people. Prof. Darqué, after thirty-five years’ experience as French Master, justly 
ridicules the absurd methods of teaching foreign languages commonly in vogue in England. The Exercise System as generally used, the study of the poetry and 
prose of past centuries, and the concentrating at the outset of the whole of the mental faculties on the study of Grammar, are all condemned as inadequate means to 
the end in view—namely, that one may readily convey one’s thoughts to French-speaking people and understand theirs. Prof. Darqué begins by teaching his pupils 
a few common-place sentences, and then exercises their understanding by means of question and answer. In his course, the first dose of French administered to the 
student consists of the interrogative pronouns most commonly employed, and a number of short sentences illustrating their use. We notice also that in the early 
exercises a good number of French words are used that are identical with, or very like, the corresponding English words, thereby giving the pupil useful and 
encouraging ideas of the kinship of the languages.’ 


The PROFESSOR of LITERATURE at the Lycee, Versailles, writes :—‘Le plan général de l'ouvrage me parait excellent; enseigner par 


la pratique plutot que par la théorie me parait la voie la plus rapide et la meilleure. 


‘sI tors have in all parts of the Country freely testified to the excellence of Prof. D: ‘ 
CP? Ser es Saye especially as to its fitness for Pupil ‘Teachers’ use. asques Svench Course, 


ADOPTED IN TRAINING COLLEGES AND PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRE CLASSES. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 160 pp. Price ls. 6d. 


ESSAYS, ESSAY WRITING, AND PARAPHRASING. 


Being Models and Hints for Pupil Teachers, Scholarship Candidates and Students. 
By C. J. DAWSON, B.A. (Lond.), 
Head-Master under the London School Board; formerly President of the National Union of Teachers. 
The ‘TEACHERS’ AID’ says: -‘ Mr. Dawson has put into this book a labour of love and much literary taste and knowledge. The Publisher presents 














the result in a dainty dress, far superior to the common run of Eighteenpenny Manuals. The Model Essays are praiseworthy for feeling, matter, and style ; and 
the thirty pages allotted to paraphrasing supply a want in a very creditable manner,’ 
The ‘SCHOOLMASTER' says:— The book takes a wide view of the subject, combining principles with practice in a particularly instructive manner. 
he results of large reading are laid before the student for his guidance in original composition; and Mr. Dawson's style is well worthy of careful observation and 
imitation till the learner has formed one of hisown . . . The book can be strongly recommended to the student of English Composition.’ 


The ‘CIVIL SERVICE GAZETTE’ says :— Must be of permanent value to all who use it as their text-book.’ 
LONDON: JOSEPH HUGHES anp CO., PILGRIM STREET, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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(SECOND EDITION.) 
Adopted in Training Colleges and P.T. Centre Schools. 
Crown 8vo. Extracloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


GIRLS’ ARITHMETIC. 


BY 
A. C. DIXON, M.A,, 
Senior Wrangler, Fellow af Trinity College, Cambridge, 
AND 
GEORGE BEACH, M.A., LL.O,, 
Head Master of the Higher Grade School, Macclesfield. 


DIXON And BEACH’S GIRLS’ ARITHMETIC 


Exactly meets in all respects the requirements of the New Circular 
(No. 297), issued February, 1891, by the Education Department. 


(EXTRACT.] 
MEMORANDUM ON THE TRAINING AND INSTRUCTION OF PUPIL TEACHERS. 


ARITHMETIC. 

‘The papers prepared by the pupil teachers at 
the periodical examinations show that the teach- 
ing of Arithmetic leaves much to be desired. The 
arithmetical exercises have been too often limited 
to the working out of “sums,” and have failed to 
exercise the reason of the learners in connection 
with the meaning and the theory of the rules 
employed. More attention will now be needed 
to this important part of the teachers’ training. 
In the “Instructions to Inspectors” (par. 25), 
those officers are enjoined “ to ask the teacher of 
the class to give a demonstrative lesson.” And 
it is added that “he should so work out an 
example on the blackboard as to make the reason 
for every step in the process intelligible and in- 
teresting to the scholars.” It is manifest that 
this requirement cannot be fulfilled in schools in 
which the pupil teacher in his time of study is 
simply told to sit down and work exercises, and 
is not helped and guided by his teacher to a right 
understanding of arithmetical principles.’ 


«@ DIXON and BEACH'S GIRLS’ ARITHMETIC is also 


the only Treatise published dealing step by ste 
with the difficulties usually encountered by Girls 
in studying Arithmetic. 


The Teachers’ Aid says:—‘ This idea of specialising arithmetic 
for girls is a good idea and well carried out. The collaboration 
of a Senior Wrangler with the master of a public elementary 
school has produced the practical yet scholarly result which might 
have been anticipated. fhe pupil will find that special pains and 
detailed attention to processes and rules have been given for her 
help ; the teacher will find the book a sure guide to intelligent 
teaching.’ 

The University Correspondent says :—‘It is characterised by its 
fulness of explanation. So many girls whose education is carried 
far aim at becoming teachers, that a book like this, which gives 
prominence to methods of teaching, and explains minutely 
the reasons of all rules, is especially valuable to them.’ 

The Schoolmaster says:—‘This volume has been .drawn up for 
those of the “ gentler sex who need special pains and detailed atten- 
tion whilst studying arithmetic.” Only about one-fifth of the book 
is occupied with the earlier rules, including reduction, the remainder 
embracing commercial arithmetic and the more advanced work, with 
elementary mensyration. The different chapters are comprehensive 
in character, and have been constructed with care, one great object 
being to combine theory with practice—to endeavour not only to 
give problems for solution, but to obtain reasons for the steps by 
which the answer is to be attained. The explanatory matter is 
generally full and clear, and the examples fairly numerous, and 
contain a good variety of tests. The selection of model answers 
to Government questions set to girls is a striking feature, 
and ought to be very useful to pupil teachers and others 
similarly engaged.’ 

The Educational News says :—‘ The book is an admirable one for 
all young arithmeticians, especially girls.’ 

An Inspector's Assistan! writes :— It is an excellent book for pupil 
teachers and candidates for scholarship and certificate examinations. 
The proofs of the rules, written in simple language, should make it 
a most valuable book to teachers generally.’ 














Lonpon: JosepH HGcuEs & Co., Pilgrim St., Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


| ‘TEXT-BOOKS, etc., by J. H. COWHAM, 


MASTER OF METHOD, WESTMINSTER TRAINING COLLEGE, S.W. 





Adopted in the largest P.T. Centres and Scholarship Classes. 


COWHAWMW’S GRAPHIO LESSONS IN 
PHYSICAL and ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Third Edition. Price 4s. 6d. Scholarship Candidates who pass 
well in Geography do not take the subject again. Make sure of 
success by studying the above complete and fully illustrated 
work, ‘Essentially a teacher’s book by a teacher.’ 


‘This excellent text-book will be increasingly popular in Pupil Teacher 
Centres and other classes.’—Schoolmaster. 


COWHAM’S PRINCIPLES OF ORAL 
TEACHING and MENTAL TRAINING. Second 
Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 

‘Your “Oral Teaching”’ is excellent. I hope,’ says J. W. Young, Esq., 

P.T. Centre, Bradford, ‘to see every one of my P.T.’s supplied with one 

before long.’ Indispensable for Scholarship Candidates. 


COWHAW’S MULHAUSER MANUAL OF 
WRITING, Price ts., is a sure guide to all Penmanship Exams. 
The highest marks last year were gained by Students 
using this book. Sve ‘Biue Book, 18x.’ 

A Supplementary Manual and Copy-book is now ready. Price od. 


COWHAMW’S DRAWING CARDS FOR IN- 
a ve the Fribel System. ‘Quite the best.’ Price 1s. 6d. 
per packet of 24. 


COWHAM’S FRACTIONS AT A GLANCE. 
Price, cloth on rollers, 2s.6d. Should hang on every school wall. 
Also on paper, Is. each. 

* No diagram so simple and yet effective.’ —Schoolmistress. 

COWHAM’S SCHOOL ORGANISATION, 
HYGIENE and DISCIPLINE. Price 3s. 6d. Thoroughly 
revised and brought up to date. Invaluable for the Certificate 
Course. 

Specimens direct from Westminster at ad. in the rs. discount, and’ 

post free. 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL BOOK DEPOT, 128, Horseferry Road, 8.W. 

Also of SIMPKIN MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & 00., Ltd, 
And all Booksellers. 








SECOND EDITION. 


@@ A New Grammar for P.T.’s, Ssholarship, Certifi- 
eate, and Matriculation Candidates. 
THE 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH, 


BY GEORGE BEACH, M.A., LL.D., 
Co-Author of ‘A Manual of ou» Mother Tongue ;' Author of ‘ A Series of 
intertaining Readers.’ 

Adopted in English and Scotch Training Colleges, London and Provincial 
‘ vard and Voluntary) P. T. Centre Schools, and the various 

Trainin g Classes throughout Great Britain, 


OPINIONS. 

J. W. WREN, Esq., Head Master, Pupil Teachers’ School, Dept- 
ford (London School Board) :—‘I think Dr. BEACH’s “ English ” an 
admirable book. It meets the wants of P.T.’s better than any work 
I know. I shall certainly recommend it for use here.’ 

The SENIOR LECTURER (English Training College) :—‘ Admir- 
ably suited for its purpose.’ 

ARCH. FLEMING, Esq., M.A., Heid Master, Lossiemouth Public 
School, Elgin :—‘I have examined Dr. BEACH's “ English” with 
care, and introduce it at once to P.T.’s and advanced ex-standard 
scholars as far and away the best text-book I can put into their 
hands. Send on 10 copies.’ 

Joun CAMERON, Esq., Rector, Technical College, Montrose, 
N.B. :—‘l have examined “ Elements of English” and introduced 
it to my senior class. 
arrangement.’ 

The Teachers’ Aid says:—' The arrangement and type are 
a clear, the list of answered questions are particularly useful. 
Taken altogether the book is thoroughly efficient.’ 

The Schoolmaster says :—‘ DR. BEACH has [see a useful text- 
book for pupil teachers and other young students of English. The 
definitions and explanations are simple without being unscientific ; 
every part of the subject is well illustrated by examples and enforced 
by specimen questions from various examination papers. The 
history of the language is well treated in a necessarily concise, but 
comprehensive manner.’ 


London: JOSEPH Hucues & Co., Pilgrim St., Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





I consider it admirable in matter and 
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With MAPS and DIAGRAMS. 


BROOK'S 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPH 





3/6 











634 pages. 


3/ 


Crown 8vo. 

















H Tert- Book for 
PUPIL THEACHERS, 


AND FOR 


SCHOLARSHIP, CERTIFICATE, and MATRICULATION CANDIDATES. 
SAMUEL BROOK, 


Headmaster Senior Practising Schools, Westminster Training College. 





OPYPriInNiIoOonNn s. 


rhe ‘Schoolmaster’ says:—A Text-Book on Geography is not attractive simply because it is new. The increased attention now 
given to the subject has tempted many mere compilers to issue manuals; indeed, their name is legion. Mr. Brook’s work, however, 
is the outcome of long and successful experience as the Headmaster of the Practising School connected with the Westminster Training 
College, and can be commended with confidence to ‘ Pupil Teachers, and Scholarship, Certificate, and Matriculation Candidates,’ for whom 
it is specially prepared. It is equally suited to any Student who desires to secure a general knowledge of the World, and a of 


the British Empire, the description of which occupies fully half of this large volume. Each country is as it were approache 


from the sea 


the coast is fully surveyed ; the interior, physical features (mountains, rivers, etc.), are described in order; the resources, industries, and 
commerce are explained ; provinces, — towns, and historical sites are similarly noted ; — ssessions are enumerated ; and 


the character of the inhabitants, their re 


igion, and their form of government are separately indicate 


ore than six hundred pages of 


well-selected information, admirably arranged for the learner's eye, good type, good paper, good binding, with sketch-maps and diagrams, 
at a remarkably low price—this book will be in great demand by those for whom it is intended. A few pages of suggestive questions 
and a full index of about two thousand names form two valuable appendices. 


From Mr. H. E. Hull, Head Teacher Hackney P. T. Centre, 
London School Board:—‘I have examined it, and consider it 
excellent. Mr. Brook and his Publisher may be proud of such 
an admirable book.’ 

From an Inspector’s Assistant :—'‘ It is a thoroughly practical 
work by a practical man ; matter, style, print, and maps are every- 
thing chat can be desired, and the diagrams cannot fail to be very 
helpful to the student.’ 

From Mr. H. Hanford, Little London Board School, Willen- 
hall: — I shall recommend it to the students of my Scholarship and 
Certificate Classes.’ 

From the Principal Midland Scholarship and Certificate Centre : 
—‘We consider it a decided step ional in the treatment of its 
subject, and it should have a large sale. We shall place it orn our 
list.’ 

Mr. G. H. Sparrow, Scholarship and Certificate Correspond- 


ence Classes, writes :—'‘ I shall not fail to recommend it.’ 
Mr. E. Priestley, B.A., Head Master Kendrick Middle School, 
Reading :—‘ It certainly is the best in the market, and should have 


an enormous sale.’ 


Mr. J. W. Rymer, B.A., Head Master Wesleyan School, 
Barnsley :—' Mr. Brook's Descriptive Geography is sure to be a 
favourite wherever known. It is exceedingly interesting in style 
and matter, as well as attractive in appearance ; it renders the study 
of geography alike easy and pleasant, and its information is up to 
date.” 

Mr. Ed. A. Mills, Scholarship and Certificate Coach, Croydon : 
—'‘It certainly deserves the name of “ Descriptive.” I do not know 
any general geography that so fully describes towns and coasts as 
this does. fhe geography of Africa is particularly good.’ 








Mr. A. M. Williams, Lecturer on Geography, Church of Scot- 
land Training College, Dundas Vale, Glasgow, writes :—‘It is ex- 
cellently adapted to the needs of the students for whom it has been 
written. The material has been selected and arranged with great 
judgment and skill.’ 

Mr. N. H. Osborne, Head Master Wesleyan Schools, Mirfield : 
—*‘ Second to none that I am acquainted with. I am sure that an 
youth, who will use the book honestly, will not only derive aah 
pleasure from the exercise, but will find it easy to pass an examina- 
tion.” 

Mr. Percy Sykes, Head Master Great Horton Board School, 
‘Bradford :—*The work is a splendid production, an orgy ne 
valuable compendium of our latest geographical knowledge. It will 
quickly take its place as a standard work both for class teaching and 
reference.’ 


Mr. Jas. J. Hall, Head Master Brixton Hill School, London, 

.W. :—‘ A work of solid worth fully answering the ends aimed at.’ 

An Inspector’s Assistant (South of England) writes :—‘A 
capital book. It is admirably adapted for Pupil Teachers, as it 
contains just the matter we want.’ 

Mr. G. F. Grimshaw, Matriculation Coach, Whitefield, Man- 
chester :—‘I have thoroughly examined this book, and I can 
candidly say that for the purpose it is intended to serve, viz., for 
the preparation for the various Higher Examinations, such as Matricu- 
lation, Certificate, &c., this is the best GeographyI have seen. The 
writer seems just to have hit upon the requirements for these 
examinations, and one who has honestly worked through this book 
need have no fear for the Examination in this subject. I have very 
carefully compared this volume with my private note-book (geo- 
graphy) used for preparing pupils, and in no case do I find any 
question which may not be answered from this Geography.’ 


JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., PILGRIM STREET, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


And all Booksellers at Home and Abroad. 
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WHITTAKER’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





READY AT EASTER. Feap. gto. 


With over 300 Illustrations. 


MANUAL IN STr U Sher ooo) WOODWORE. 
ss. BAF 
Organiser and Instructor for the London School Board, x rd the Joint Committee on Manual Training of the School Board for London, the City and Guilds 
of London Institute, and the Worshipful Company of Drapers. 





Crown 8vo, 2s. 


LATIN EXAMINATION PAP ERS. o_o Lower, LA BELLE NIVERNAISE. 


Middle, and Upper School Papers, and a number of the Woolwich and 
Sandhurst Standards. By G. 
in the Modern Department, Cheltenham College. 

w Re Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

ARMY MATHEMATICAT, PAPERS. Being Ten Years’ 
Woolwich and Sandhurst Preliminary Papers. Edited, with Answers, 
by J. F. Davis, D.Lit., M.A. Lond. 

Now Rea Sixth Year of Issue. Price 1s. 

THE SCHOOL CALENDAR FOR 1892. With a Preface 

wy. ore B.A., Chief Master of Modern Side, Merchant Taylors’ 
ool, 


Rea Crown 8vo, cloth, rs, 6d. 
BOOKKEEPING. ,* Commercial, Civil Service, and Evening 
Classes. With numerous Examples an Questions, and a Glossary of 


Terms. By Pxiwipe Creu, Public Accountant. [ey in the Press. 


THE OPTICS OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC LENSES. By J. Tram Taytor, Editor of ‘The British 


Journal of Photography.’ With many Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d. 

THE ART AND CRAFT OF CABINET MAKING. 
A Practical Handbook to the Construction of Cabinet Furniture, the Use 
of Tools, Formation of Joints, Hints on Designing and Setting Out Work, 
Veneering, &c. By D. Denninc. With 219 ay 53. 


Now Read ark crown 8vo, 

A FIRST BOOK of , ELE LRICITY fay MAGNETISM 
for the Use of Elementary Science and Art and Engineering Students and 
General Readers. By W. Perren Maycock, M.Inst. E.E. With nume- 
rous Original Illustrations and Questions, Complete Index, and Ruled 
Pages for Notes. 

‘Mr. Maycock’s book can be recommended as being decidedly good of its 
kind, and students who purchase a copy will obtain an excellent groundwork 


G, Pruen, M.A., Senior Classical Master | 





of the science.’ —Electrical Review. 
* An excellent elementary handbook for the general reader.’—Zlectrician. 
* Of unusual merit,’—Manchester Examiner and Times. 


London: WHITTAKER & CO., 2, White Hart Street, 


FOR BEGINNERS. 


Histoire d’un vieux bateau et 
uipage. By Atpuonss Daupet. Edited by J. Boixtie, Senior 
French Master at Dulwich College; late Examiner ’in French to the 
Intermediate Examination Board, reland. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary, and Six Illustrations. Third Edition, Revised. as. 

* The notes are apposite and well-expreseed. —Fournal of Education. 


WHITTAKER’S MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 
ELEMENTARY FRENCH READER. By Joun F. 


Davis, D.Lit., M.A. Assistant Examiner i » + Page in ue University of 
London; and Ferpinanp Tuomas, B.A., , Assistant Kxaminer in 
French in the University of London. W ith Vocshullarh. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 160 pp. 2s. 
ARMY FRENCH PAPERS. Questions set at the Prelimi- 
nary Examinations for Sandhurst and Woolwich, from November, 1876, to 
une, 1890. With a comprehensive Vocabulary by J. F. Davis, D.Lit., 
.A., Assistant Examiner in the University of London. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 
AGRADUATED FRENCH EXAMINATION COURSE. 
By Paut Barsrer, Lecturer in French Language and Literature in the 
South Wales University College and the Cardiff Technical School; 
Examiner to the Intermediate Education Board for Ireland, the Cam- 
bridge and Oxford Universities Syndicates, etc. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


MODERN FRENCH COURSE. 
By A. Barriru, Professor R.M.A., Woolwich. 

PRECIS OF COMPARATIVE FRENCH GRAMMAR 
AND IDIOMS, and Guide to Examinations. Third Edition, 
Revised. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

RECITS MILITAIRES. With Biographical Introductions and 
English Notes. Compiled by A. BArrtre, Professor R.M.A., Woolwich, 
Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


In use at Uppingham aw Malvern College, Bedford Grammar School, 
R.M.A., Woolwich, etc., etc. 


Paternoster Square. 


de son 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


BRANDRAM’S SHAKESPEARE. 


Now Ready, FOURTH EDITION, large crown 8vo. 5s. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
CERTAIN SELECTED PLAYS ABRIDGED for the USE of the YOUNG. 

By SAMUEL BRANDRAM, .A., 


TITLES OF THE PLAYS.— The Merchant of Venice,’ 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ‘Much Ado 
About Nothing,’ ‘ Twelfth Night,’ ‘As You Like It,’ ‘Hamlet,’ 
* Macbeth,’ ‘ The Tempest.’ 

*,* Also the Nine Plays separately, crown 8vo, neatly bound in 
limp cloth, 6d. each. 


Oxon. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15) Waterloo loo Place. 





J. JENNINGS & CO., 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE, 


DEPTFORD, S.E. 
ESTABLISHED 1871, 





Classes now forming for :— 
Certificate 
Scholarship 
Sciences 


Drawing 


Matriculation 
Languages 
Script Shorthand 
Special Subjects 


FEES QUARTERLY. Reduction if paid in Advance. 


PUPILS MAY JOIN AT ANY TIME. 
ENCLOSE STAMP FOR PROSPECTUS AND FULL PARTICULARS. 





Carlpon College. 
KERIN and LYNAM, 57 and 58, Chancery Lane. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
MATRICULATION, INTER. ARTS, INTER. SC., PREL, SCI. & B.A. 
Afternoon and Evening Classes may now be formed. 
SPECIAL B.A. CLASS FOR LADIES. 

Specially compiled papers set each week are done and corrected out of class. 
LEGAL AND MEDICAL PRELIMINARIES, UNIVERSITY AND HOSPITAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 
INDIAN AND COLONIAL SERVICES, 

PROSPECTUS, etc, ON APPLICATION. 


Under the direction of R. C. B. KERIN, B.A, Lond., first in First Class 
Classical Honours at Final, Editor of ‘ Phaedo’ and‘ Pro Plancio’ ; ; and J. D. 
LYNAM, M.A., Honoursman in Mathematics and Modern Languages, Author 
of ‘ Short Notes on B.A. Mathematics’ ; assisted by First Class Honoursmen. 


FIRST EXAMINATION OF OUR STUDENTS: 
B.A., Lond., 1894, 5 competed, 3 successful; Matriculation, Load, 
Jan., 1802, 8 competed, 7 successful. 


The Principals may be seen any day between 11 and 1 a.m. (except on Thurs- 
day), and 2.30 to 6 p.m.. or by appointment. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


A trained and highly efficient Kindergarten Mistress gives 
lessons by Correspondence. 
every ‘Occupation.’ 
Drill. 
Mistress, 4, Union Terrace, Notting Hill, London. 


SCRIPTURE 


SCHOLARSHIP, July, 1892. Tuition by Correspondence. Fee, 7s. 6d. 
Specimen Lesson, 6d. Prizes, £2,078. ARCHBISHOPS’ CERTIFI- 
CATE. November. Fee, 10s. Guide and Specimen Papers, 6d. PUPIL 
TEACHERS’ Diocesan Exams. Fee, 5s. Pamphlet, 6d. 

Address—F. ACHATES, 14, Percy Street, Hull. 





Clear and concise Papers on 
Invaluable Notes on Ling’s Swedish 
A boon to any Mistress. 


Termslow. References.— 













































THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


WHITE STREET and FINSBURY STREET, MOORFIELDS, E.¢. 


Approved by the Education Department, and Recommended by Her Majesty’s Inspectors. 


PRINCIPAL ee Vn 





PROFESSOR CUSACK. 





CERTIFICATE, 1892: 


The Class formed 9th of January for First Year Females IS NOW FULL. The Class formed 
gth of January for Second Year Females IS NOW FULL. Separate NEW CLASSES for both sections 
will be formed and of APRIL. Same date New Students can be admitted to the Classes for both First and 


Second Year Male Students. 





SCHOLARSHIP, 1892. 


The Classes formed on 11th of July, 1891, 31st of October, 1891, and 9th of January, 1892, respectively 
are ALL FULL. No more New Classes will be formed till July, when NEW COURSE BEGINS. 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ 


CLASSES.—New Pupil Teachers can be admitted 2nd of April. 





CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 


Correspondence Classes for CERTIFICATE, SCHOLARSHIP, DRAWING, SCIENCE, LANGUAGES, etc. 





ALL APPLICATIONS FOR ADMISSION, &c. TO BE ADDRESSED TO PROFESSOR CUSACK. 





CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


For appointments under Government; 1,500 vacancies annually. 
Open to Males and Females. Age from 15 to 30. Commencing 
Salaries, £55—4250. Clerkships, Excise, Customs, Telegraphists, 
Cadets, Engineer Students, &c. eee Morning Class for both 
sexes. Separate Class-rooms. 550 Passes. Tuition also by corres- 
pondence for country candidates. The most successful system 
extant. Fudi information free. 


J. KEEFE, F.R.G.S8., dc., 63, BOLD ST., LIVERPOOL. 


Expressly designed to economise the time and labour 
of students preparing for examinations, they are 
valuable supplements to the ordinary text-books. 


‘NOTABILIA OF GEOGRAPHY,’ 


By WALTER BLANCHARD, F.R.G.S., A.C.P. 
Part I. s0th Thousand. 156 pages and Index. Price 1s. 


‘TOPOGRAPHICAL GEOGRAPHY,’ 


Part II. Recently published. Price 1. 


‘COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY,’ 


Published separately. 66 pages of Part I. Price Od. 


‘THE BRITISH ISLES,’ 


Also, 2and Thousand. 156 pages. Price rs 


‘NOTABILIA OF ENGLISH HISTORY,’ 


Revised Edition. Bound in Cloth. oT Geatis: 
DD 


‘PATTERN LOGIC.’ ( 2cxio2 


(Being ‘Euclid,’ Book I., on a new plan 2 SESS 
T. MURBY, 3, Ludgate Circus $s Buildings, London, E. 




















CERTIFICATE MATHEMATICS 


WET FE ATI? 

FIRST OR SECOND YEAR’S COURSE IN 14 WEEKS. 
NOTES. SOLUTIONS. BEST POSSIBLE HELP. 
SCHOLARSHIP (Males & Females). CERTIFICATE (Females). 
All Subjects. Prospectus free. 

Address: ‘TuTorR,’ KrtpsGRove, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


“The PARAGON ” 
7 SCHOOL SLATE 


bears all bad usage unruffied.’ 
POCO SOOCOOOOOOOS® 
Supplied direct from the Makers, 


WALKINGTON & CO., 
HOPE STREET, LEEDS. 
London Agents: Messrs, WAKE & DEAN, 
111, London Road, 8.E. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the 
fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. wee has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be orednally | built up until strong enough to resist every 

to of subtle maladies are floating around us 
ready to ) attack ~ at, there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly 
nourished frame.’—Crvtl Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in Packets, by 
Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 








W. & Co.’s Ink Powder 


deserves an Earty TRIAL. 
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__| Chemise for work of \ 
] St: IV. Suitable fora 
| child of 8 years old. 
| = 
4 

—— 
| Ba: 
“ERR SEE Tht 
| wae @E 
G& Our next Supplement will be a complete set of Problematic Zest-Cards, with Answers, for Standard VI. ze 0) 
JosEPpH HuGuHes AND Co., PILGRmM . J 


[‘ PRACTICAL NEEDLEWORK IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS.’ 


[By Miss J. W. Warrey. 
ts suitable for Standard IV. 


| 


Drawers for work 7 
| StIV. Suitable fora — 
child of 8 years old. - 


j anil | | | 


af Drawers. Cut this deus the selvedge. 
(put jor convennence,) aa 


ard VI. ze of Half-a-Guinea will be patd to the teacher who ts the FIRST to bornt out an tnaccuracy tn the Answers. 
PILGRM , Lupcate Hriz, Lonpon, E.C. 
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